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THE ERECT FORM 
ALWAYS FITS! 


The old way was just one model into which every wearer 
had to force herself —- THE W. B. WAY is a distinct model 
expressly created for each different build of woman. We 
illustrate here THREE of our newest creations, which 
will be found on sale in the establishments of every retailer 
throughout the land. They are the authoritative corsets 
for Spring and will produce the proper figure for the 
season’s latest modes. 


Erect Form 936—¢tcrser ror 91-00 


The first thoroughly durable corset at a popular price for 
women of full development. Low busted—long over ab- 
domen and hips and made with a closely 


stitched fan front to restrain abdominal 
corpulence. Made of Sterling cloth, black 
s 


Sateen and white Batiste. Sizes, 19 to 36 


Ercct Form 924 (Medium) 


Low bust—long in front—cut* away sharply 
between hip and front. In Sterling cloth, 
Fe ; : e 


black Sateen and white Batiste. Sizes, 18 to 26 


Erect Form 919. (Stout) 


Just like 936, except that it-is made without 
fan front. In Sterling cloth and black Sateen. 
sae ag os 2 


Sizes, 19 to 36. 


Erect Form 926 aaa 


Made with very-short hip and with considera- 
ble length over abdomen. In -Stérling cloth, 
: : - e 


black Sateen and white Batiste. Sizes, 18to26 


Erect Form 929 (Stout) 

Low bust—long hip and has closely stitched 

fan front. In Coutil, black Sateen and white $] 50 
Batiste. Sises,19°f036 2:3 «© . 2. 5 . s 


The above models are ail made in finer qualities, 
at $1.50, $2.co and $3.00 per pair. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name with price. 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Dept. A 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should send your renewal at once, using the 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 
If your subscription expires with this issue 
your renewal must reach us before the eleventh of April to 
avoid missing the next issue of the magazine ; for after 
that date we cannot enter your name for the next (April) 
We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 
Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 


purpose. 


issue. 
back numbers. 
or Express money orders in remitting. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis. President 
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We Were Quite Amused the other day when 
a woman who had just come back from 
Paris handed us some fashion pictures, 
cut from a leading French fashion maga- 
zine, and said: 

‘* Why can’t we have such beautiful fash- 
ions and such artistic fashion pictures in 
our American periodicals? Why must Paris 
lead in this sort of thing?’’ 

We looked at the pictures and smiled. 

‘“Why can’t you lead in this sort of 
thing?’’ she asked. 

We told her we had tried hard enough. 
And she had encouraged us, for she had 
brought us our own pictures! 

‘* But I cut these from the leading fashion 
magazine in Paris,’’ she exclaimed. 


We Then Told Her what we presume is 
known to very few uf our readers, because 
we have néver mentioned it: that many of 
the fashion pictures which one sees in THE 
JOURNAL are sold by us, sent to Paris and 
London, and published there simultaneously 
with the appearance of THE JOURNAL in 
America—in the leading fashion magazine 
in Paris and in one of the leading woman’s 
papers in London. Not only that, but our 
fashions are also ‘‘ featured’’ by these peri- 
odicals as their leading and their best 
modes. 

That is what you might truly call ‘‘ carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle,’’ isn’t it? 

An American invasion of a rather unex- 
pected kind. 


This Has Been Going On for some time 
now. Candidly, no one was more surprised 
than ourselves when the overtures came from 
abroad. But we were frankly told by these 
foreign arbiters of woman’s fashions that, 
according to their opinion, we were publish- 
ing fashions superior totheirs: were getting 
the very latest styles as quickly as they 
could get them out in Paris and in London: 
and that our drawings were of such an 
artistic nature and so expensive that they 
felt they could not afford to present them in 
such a way; and we were asked if they could 
not arrange to publish them simultaneously. 

We agreed, of course. 

And so Paris and London are finding 
themselves getting their own fashions from 
Philadelphia! 

Interesting, isn’t it? 


With the Money We Received from this un- 
expected source we set out tostrengthen the 
department. We first took care of those 
who had made us what we were! Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce we had already with 
us: we made it an object for him to do even 
better work, and he has. We did the same 
for Mrs. Holden and Miss Hooper. Then we 
said to Miss Katharine N. Richardson, who 
so charmingly dots ‘‘ Mrs. Ralston’s Chat’’ 
with those inimitable little pictures, 
“Work for us alone,’’ and she now does. 

Then we went out and got new talent. 
Miss Augusta Reimer was the first addition, 
and already her work has made an impres- 
sion. ‘‘ We must have those,”’ said Paris 
and London. And they are having them. 


Then We Induced Mr. Henry Hutt, who had 
never done fashion work before, to try his 
hand. 

Next we secured Mr. Otho Cushing. who 
in the last JOURNAL struck an entirely new 
note with a page of fashion pictures. He 
had never done fashion work before. 

Last week we secured the codperation of 
one of the most famous illustrative creators 
of the American girl, and he will join Mrs. 
Ralston’s forces. 

We heard of a clever girl in New York 
who had the faculty of making pretty hats 
out of comparatively nothing. Weengaged 
her, and next month her work will appear. 


‘How About My Trying fashion work?’’ 
said Miss Elizabeth Burton. 

We were a bit taken aback. 
a portrait-painter: had 
Whistler! 

‘*Very well,’’ said Mrs. Ralston. And 
lo! she produced the hats on page 59 of this 
issue. 

*“ You can see the braid of straw on those 
hats,’’ said one woman. ‘‘ And look at the 
art in those faces!’’ 

It was simply doing the fashions in a fine 
way—the way fashions should have been 
done long ago in America—practical and 
yet with good art. 


She was 
studied under 


a 





Paris Now Rose Up and deliberately 
‘lifted ’’ one of our artists: offered him the 
position of fashion editor of the fashion 
periodical having the best rank of any in 
France, at a large salary. Of course, any 
artist with a desire for study likes to go to 
Paris, and he went. 

But it will not be our loss: rather our 
gain. He will continue his work for us, 
and having now the entrée to the greatest 
and best in the world of fashion he can 
work right on the ground. So we’ll have 
pages from Paris of all the newest things 
and all the year round, adapted, with Mrs. 
Ralston’s clever skill, to American ideas. 


So Mrs. Ralston’s Department flourishes, 
and we are no longer so greatly surprised 
when we hear from dressmakers all over the 
country that they are so often asked to make 
JOURNAL dresses. In the workroom of one 
dressmaker, last week, for instance, eight of 
THE JOURNAL’S pictures were pinned on 
the wall. They were brought in by cus- 
tomers to be copied—all in one week. 

But, of course, that’s the idea of the de- 
partment: to be of actual help to women 
in making their clothes, so that they can 
cut out our fashion illustrations and either 
follow them themselves or have their dress- 
makers copy them. 


It is Not This Magazine’s Forte to be a 
fashion periodical, and it is not going to be. 
Of course, we mean to give our readers the 
benefit of all the talent at our command, 
and, therefore, we shall add a couple of 
pages to the department whenever we have 
more excellent ideas than we can put into 
eight pages. This month, for example, we 
give ten pages; next month we shall give 
ten again. We intend simply, in a small 
space, to cover the subject of a woman’s 
wardrobe fully enough so that she can de- 
pend upon us without going to the expense 
of a special fashion magazine. 

What we give in the way of fashions will 
be the best, the prettiest, the most stylish, 
the latest— but ina few pages. It isa case 
of quality, not quantity. 


A Girl Looking Around for Ideas, when shie 
saw the cover design on this month’s 
JOURNAL said at once that she would want 
a number of copies so as to decorate a screen 
she had. “‘ It will look stunning in red and 
black.’’ She will want at least fifty copies. 
Still, we have enough to meet an ordinary 
demand. Ten,cents is all we ask for these 
separately-printed covers. They’re just like 
what you see on the magazine, with title line 
and all printed on them, but with no adver- 
tisements on the back, and we send each 
one mailed ina strong tube. So, will those 
who want a copy of this striking design by 
Henry Hutt let us know at once, please? 


PUL. 
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There was Another Girl, bright and clever 
as she can be, who said: ‘‘ Do you know, I 
made $10 out of your Girls’ Club the other 
day? And I didn’t half try.’’ 

** That’s nothing,’’ said another girl; ‘‘ I 
made all my Christmas presents out of the 
Club. Now, I’m going to make you pay for 
my spring wardrobe,’’ she said to us. 

We were willing, naturally, because that’s 
what the Girls’ Club is for. As its motto 
says: ‘‘ With one idea: to make money.’’ 
And how that does appeal togirls! Tomen, 
too, for that matter, because it’s really funny 
to see young fellows trying to get into the 


. Club—sort of poking their heads in, as it 


were. But the Club is for girls, and for 
once, at least, a girl’s idea is going to be 
kept for girls. 

There’s something about the Club on page 
42 ofthis JoURNAL. Look it up, just for fun! 


Mrs. Ralston Wanted to Tell this month 
who got her prizes, which she offered in the 
January magazine, for the prettiest stocks 
and collars. But she received too many 
to go over them carefully and get the an- 
nouncement into this issue. Of course, the 
successful girls know because they have the 


money. Next month we shall print the 
names. Meantime, there is another chance 


to get money from Mrs. Ralston this month, 
as you will see on this page. 


The Artists Who are Trying for the big 
prizes for cover designs for THE JOURNAL 
are sending in their drawings in a way that 
promises well. And it pleases us to see 
that so many young artists, whose names 
are absolutely unknown, have the courage 
to send in their designs. There is alwaysa 
notion that such big prizes invariably go to 
well-known names. But they don’t, and it 
doesn’t follow, by any means, that they will 
in this case. It wouldn’t surprise us at all 
if there wasn’t a famous name among the 
prize-winners. Personally, of course, we 
don’t care whether the prizes go to unknown 
artists or to amateurs who have never had a 
design printed. What we are after is the 
work, and on that basis the competition will 
be decided. 


Of Course, You Know about the prizes by 
this time: $1000 for the best cover design; 
$750 for the second; $600 for the third; 
$400 for the fourth, and $250 for the fifth. 
Pretty large prizes, aren’t they? And with 
practically no conditions, no restrictions. 
If you haven’t read the details as printed in 
the last two issues of THE JOURNAL simply 
send a two-cent stamp to THE JOURNAL’S 
Art Bureau, and a circular giving full par- 
ticulars will be sent. It is worth knowing 
about, as it is the largest offer of its kind 
ever made. There’s plenty of time, for the 
competition doesn’t close until May 1. 
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$125 for Plain Hints 


Mrs. Ralston is anxious to get some practical dressmaking hints from 
women who do their own sewing. So we offer the following prizes: 


$25 for the Most Practical Suggestion 
20 for the Next Most Practical Suggestion 
15 for the Third Most Practical Suggestion 
10 for the Fourth Most Practical Suggestion 
5 for Each of the 11 Next Most Practical Suggestions 


15 Prizes in all, amounting to $125 


These hints or suggestions may relate to mending, darning, patching, 
doing over, cutting down clothes for the younger children, cleaning 
clothes, ways of caring for clothes over the summer, hints on making 


ends meet in 


clothes, or any hint calculated to help a woman about 


her wardrobe. But the suggestion must be practical, new or novel, 


and none must exceed 100 words. As many hints can be 
desired, but each must be on a separate sheet of 


a single person as 


sent by 


paper and not exceed 100 words. And all must be in our hands 


here by March 15, addressed to 


MRS. RALSTON’S WANT BOX 
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What are We Doing with the 112 attractive 
children’s photographs? Some of them have 
been reproduced, and our engravers are 


busy putting on the finishing touches. Mr. 
Walter Russell has finished the twelve pencil 
drawings, and these are being carefully 
prepared and engraved. All this work 
naturally takes a good deal of time when 
there are 112 photographs concerned. But 
next month we shall be ready, and then we 
shall either begin the series, or say definitely 
when we can. Meanwhile, Mr. Russell is 
traveling through the country to the homes 
of the twelve children and painting their 
portraits in full oil. 


Gardens Will Start Up next month and 
we'll start with them. We said we should 
do this whole question of gardening in a 
novel manner, and we shall. Weare going 
to make it as easy as possible for any woman 
to start a garden. We’ll tell her, for in- 
stance, next month just what she can plant 
the last of March and through April; how 
deep to plant it; in what kind of soil, and 
what kind of a position it wants, whether 
sun or shade. And the arrangement will 
be such that if she wants to plant an iris, 
for instance, she need only run her finger 
alphabetically down the page to I, and 
there it is: the whole story in a few lines. 
The same will be true of some roo peren- 
nials, annuals and vines that can be planted 
before May 1. 

Then, the man who tells it knows: he is 
the one who laid out Schenley Park in 
Pittsburg, was head gardener to the late 
Charles A. Dana, who had one of the finest 
gardens in America — big jobs, both of them, 
but he knows the small place even better. 
So just watch out for William Falconer’s 
‘* The Gardener’s Calendar’’ next month 
and see how simple actual practical gar- 
dening wiil be made. Then, opposite this 
gardening page will be given pictures of 
flower-beds that can be made for twenty- 
five and fifty cents each and $1 and $1.50 — 
beautiful as you please, and costing very 
little. That’s what we are going to aim 
for: to show that beautiful gardens are pos- 
sible at the smallest cost. 


We are Still Dissatisfied with the character 
of the musical compositions that come to us 
for publication. Therefore, we put out this 
invitation for more musical manuscripts and 
more of the kind we want. And that is? 
Well, we want a waltz that is danceable: 
that when it is played will make the feet tap, 
that will make one want to dance—one of 
those dreamy waltzes that when an orchestra 
or piano strikes it up you feel as if you want 
to be young again: that just makes you 
want to dance. The same with a march, or 
‘*two-step,’’ as it is called, filled with good 
time, snappy and brisk, full of color and 
movement. And songs, too, musically good 
but popular—within easy range of the 
average voice. 

If you compose music, or know of a friend 
who does, believe us, we are most thankful 
for musical compositions of any kind just 
now. We will give good prices for what 
we want, and will give a circulation of a 
million copies of those we print. Sothere’s 
money and publicity for the composer! 
Just address THE JOURNAL’s Musical 
Editor. 


From What Folks are Writing to us the 
stories at present in THE JOURNAL are very 
much liked. This is encouraging to us, 
since we have realized for some time past 
that our fiction was not all that it might be. 
It has resulted in more stories coming our 
way, too. Last month two came to us. 
They were excellent and we thought we 
would keep them in the safe; but they 
were so clever that we decided to give both 
to our readers right away. So we shall 
print them both next month. One is called 
‘“The Moonman’’ (Don’t know what a 
‘“moonman’’ is? Well, neither did we), 
and is what many will call a ‘‘ thriller.’’ 
The other is called ‘*‘ The Right Woman,”’ 
and is one of those stories you can’t let go 
of, once you begin it. So with these, and 
those that are running, we’ll have quite a 
story number next month. Asa matter of 
fact, that is what we’ll call it: ‘‘ An All- 
Story Number.’’ We’ve made Easter num- 
bers so many times that we thought we 
would change this year, and we have an 
idea that our readers will like it. For what 
is such good reading as a really good story? 
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The cake of Ivory Soap is so large and the price so small that some 
are misled to believe, quality is sacrificed to quantity.* 


*There is no “free” (uncombined) oil or alkali in Ivory Soap. The combination is complete. 
Containing no “free oil,” it rinses perfectly. There being no “free alkali,” it is harmless to 
color, skin or fabric. 99,4 pure. 
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=, THE POPE THROUGH HIS SISTERS’ EYES 





N THE sole interest of this article the editors of 
THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL commissioned Mr. 
Thompson last year to visit the sisters and brother 

of the Pope. He sailed from New York in October 
and traveled to Rome, where he was received in 
special audience by the Pope. Then he visited 
Salzano, Mantua, Riese and Venice, where he saw 
the Pope’s sisters and brother. The article may, 
therefore, be accepted as one of the most careful and 
authentic pictures, through anecdote, thus far printed 
of His Holiness. 


ep 


HIS is a picture of the tenth Pius, read in the 

faded eyes of his old sisters. He is the two 
hundred and sixty-fourth Pope, ‘‘ Vicario di Gesu 
Cristo, successore del Principe degli Apostoli, 
Sommo Pontefice della chiesa Universali,’’ and, 
in the world, holds many other titles. 

The sisters are humble old women—three of 
them married to baker, pork-butcher and tavern- 
keeper; and three, dim women of the cloister. 
What of the Pope do they know ? Theresa, the 
eldest of the six sisters, remembers most. She 
has always kept to the home town, Riese, where he 
was born, where the mother lies buried, where 
the little peasant cottage that roofed them all still 
stands. She remembers when Giuseppe — when 
only seven years old—was taken away from the 
parochial school to far-away Castelfranco. That 
was a long journey of fourteen miles, and she 
remembers how they all kissed the little boy 
good-by and watched him go down the dusty 
road with the priest who held his hand. 

It all happened because Giuseppe was a great 
scholar. The mother was proud of it, but the 
father was unhappy. He had to pay quite a deal 
of money for the boy’s school expenses. He used 
to grumble. But, says Theresa, he went to work 
in his field a mile away, before daybreak, and 
worked later than any one, and sent the money. 
Perhaps it was the work— but Theresa does not 
think so—at all events, Giovanni Battista Sarto, 
the father, died a few months after the little boy 
went away. 


HERE was a little family of girls left—six of 

them —and one boy, in addition to Giuseppe, 
who was at school. Then the sacrifice fell hard 
upon them all. There were years of bleak poverty 
that all the sisters remember. Most clearly of all 
comes up to them—these old, faded women, 
all over sixty-two years of age—the patient strug- 
gle of the old mother and the prayers they were 
taught to say for the boy who was away— 
Giuseppe, who knew Latin. ‘‘ He knew Latin”’ 
—again and again I heard that phrase from them ; 
it seemed to explain and justify the family sacrifice. 

Such things, then, they have kept in mind. Of 
such a kind are the anecdotes I have gathered 
from them. Simple things—the news of his 
school triumphs, the home-coming of the young 
priest to say his first mass, the letters that were 
such great events, good deeds and brotherly — 
simple things ; yet across them you may discern, 
better than from all the official biographies, what 
manner of man Giuseppe Sarto was. 

One word as to the sisters : The eldest, Theresa, 
is married to a good man, Parolin, who ‘keeps the 
only inn, joined to a kind of country store, in 
Riese. No one on earth knows the Pope better, 
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POPE PIUS X 
From a photograph taken soon after his election 





HIS THREE UNMARRIED SISTERS 


They lived with the Pope when he was Patriarch of Venice 
They have now entered a Sisterhood in Rome 


for the brave old mother died in 1894. But though 
she has her mother’s knowledge of him she is a 
vague and timid old woman, not much used to 
thinking, dazed with what has come upon him, 
and yet now and then some bright recollection 
flares up in her. She it was who showed me the 
yellow sheet of paper on which Giuseppe had 
written out for home eyes the Latin praise 
bestowed upon him when, at fifteen, he was 
proclaimed ‘‘ primo’’ at the seminary in Padua. 
When I read it aloud the tears came thick to her 
eyes and she crossed herself. All the other home 
letters Giuseppe —then Patriarch of Venice— took 
to himself when the mother died. 

The sisters then come in order, Maria, Rosa and 
Anna; they lived under his care in Venice ; they 
have now entered a sisterhood in Rome ; they 
are quiet, timid, secluded from life — indeed, they 
have never known much of the life of this world. 
Two of them I saw in Rome. Only one spoke; 
it was Anna, and what she said you shall read ; 
but far better had you heard that taded voice and 
seen those visionary eyes uplifted —never at me, 
but on the good Sulpicion priest who had brought 
me there. 

The other two sisters, Antoinetta and Luisa, 
live at Salzano, bustling, capable wives, but, like 
the others, awed and humbled by their kinship to 
Pio Decimo. 

Last of all I may mention the younger brother 
Angelo, who lives at Grazie, near Mantua. He 
was the village postman until age unfitted him for 
carrying the bag. He has nowa small bakeshop. 
Him, too, I saw—a companionable old man, who 
is not quite sure whether he has rheumatism or 

‘*lombagine.”’ 

These, then, are the people who shall tell you 
of Pius, the tenth of his name and the eighth Pope 
from Venice. This is not history or biography ; 
it is a mere chain of home anecdotes out of which 
some day the true story of Giuseppe Sarto must 
be fashioned. 


Bi little village of Riese was gray and cold — 
blown over by an Alpine wind. We sat in the 
brick-floored kitchen of the ‘‘ Inn of the Two 
Swords,”’ where there was some heat—the land- 
lord Parolin, Theresa his wife, a daughter of 
theirs, the parish priest, a young Dominican father 
from far-away Rome, and I. We had passed from 
hand to hand, reverently, the yellow paper where- 
on the schoolboy had recorded the scholastic 
victory at Padua in 1850; and we had read how 
Giuseppe Sarto, of Riese, was : 

In religion, eminently distinguished. 

In philosophy, distinguished as a good thinker 
and for his earnest search for knowledge and the 
wideness of his investigations. 

In the Italian tongue, eminent for his facility 
and correctness of style, and acquaintance with 
classical authors. 

In the Latin tongue, eminent for the acuteness 
of his interpretations and translations and the 
neatness of his style. 

In the Greek tongue, distinguished for the 
soundness of his grammatical knowledge ; and so 
on through history, mathematics and the sciences. 

It was a boyish handwriting — Giuseppe’s copy 
at that:-moment it seemed to us very wonder & 
and quite aloof from every-day life. 

No one spoke. Theresa wiped her eyes 
with her handkerchief. Finally she spoke in a 
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faint, clear, old voice—her patois was not unmusical 
—and said : 

‘*T remember that very well. When he came home 
from Padua because he had the ‘ primo’—he came all 
the way by the diligence wagon. I remember he had 
money and we were very happy. First, though, mother 
made us all stay back in the garden and she stood in the 
street and met him alone. He gave her the money, and 
we had a supper that night. Mother got the meat from 
old Parolin’s ietleor be this very place. I never thought 
I'd marry Parolin then. We were so poor and Parolin 
had the store and the inn. At supper mother told us 
Giuseppe ——”’ She paused, crossed herself, looked 
up; then went on: ‘* Mother told us he was to be a 
priest. We were all afraid, but I always thought so, 
because he knew Latin. Mother never had to send any 
more money and it was better for allof us. He was very 
kindto me. He was a good brother.” 

She spoke of him as though he were dead —always in 
the past tense ; again she wept a little. 


When He Said His First Mass 


‘‘T DO not remember whether it was that time or the 
next,’’ she said, ‘‘that he told me about Pope Pius. 
It was in the garden. No, it was when he was a priest. 
That was in 1858—the eighteenth of September. I was 
quite a girl then. He had just been ordained a priest a 
few days before. I remember he used to walk up and 
down the garden as he read his offices. Then mother 
used to sit with him in the evening and he would read to 
her, and she would listen. Sometimes, too, he had his 
books on a table in the garden; she would sit on the 
bench by the tree. So once I heard him tell her about 
Pius and say how great a Pope he was—this noble and 
holy Pope who fought against the Turks, and in memory 
of that great victory for God gave us the devotion of 
the Rosary. He read itall to us, but I have forgotten.”’ 
This was, of course, Pius the Fifth, who was sainted. 
‘* We all heard him say his first mass in the church — 
if mother were alive she could tell you. She sobbed 
all the time. They looked just alike then, but his 
hair was lighter. They were alone together almost 
all the time until he went away. Oh, if she had lived— 
but it is all the same to her, I forgot. She was as beau- 
tiful as the saints. Ask Parolin. He saw her die—at 
least the same day. We were all happy. He has made 
us all happy ever since that day. All ofus. And now 
’? She drew the black shawl across her face and 

her thin hands touched her beads. 





When the Pope Fought the Cholera 


OTH Antoinetta and Luisa were at Salzano, in a little 
parlor up two pairs of stairs. The elder is a brisk 
and emphatic woman, plump and voluble. She wore a 
plum-colored dress and the eternal Italian shawl. 
Luisa, dressed in black, was silent as a piece of furni- 
ture. Occasionally she nodded affirmation when her 
sister appealed to her. 

Antoinetta said : ‘‘ He was here at Salzano when he 
was very young as curalo-oreiprete. ‘We do not remem- 
ber it, though, but many people here do, for he was 
greatly loved. Our Bishop of Treviso called him an 
apostle of charity. It is written in the record of the 
church. When he was made a canon he sent for me, 
and, after I was married, for Luisa. Yes, he gave us 
our marriage portions—each of us. He was a good 
brother, but he was good to all the world. 

‘*Oh! the year of the cholera! Herein Salzano they 
will tell you what a hero he was. It was the year after 
I was married —1870. The cholera came to us from 
Venice and the fear was terrible. Every day more 
deaths, by fives and tens and dozens. He did not sleep 
day or night. One evening he came and had not been 
in bed for three nights. That was when the cholera was 
at its worst. He looked like those who die. He ate 
some soup, but he would not lie down. Before he went 
away he asked me to send for him if the cholera came 
into our house. All day he went from house to house 
where they were ill; and every night to the trenches — 
for the dead were buried at midnight in a huge foss 
outside the town. There was another priest who ran 
away from 

She would have told us of a priest who fled from the 
plague, but the father with us stayed her. 

‘* Well, it made his duty double,”’ she said, ‘‘ and one 
night —it was the night they buried eleven—the bells 
rang continuously. Not many people were in the 
streets, because we were all afraid of each other. Sol 
sent Luisa for him, for I thought I, too, was ill. He 
came and stood down in the street and called up to me 
at the window : 

‘** Ts it the disease?’ 

‘*T could not say so—it was not true. I said: ‘] am 
sick with fear for you.’ 

‘* He looked up for a minute; then he laughed—he 
laughs like a boy—and he said: ‘ Tonetta! Tonetta!’ 
and shook his hand at me and went away. 

‘*T did not see him again until it was all over; then 
he was like a ghost of a man—a saint.”’ 





Gives Away His Sister’s Dinner 


LWAYS, as Antoinetta speaks, her eyes are shining, 

her hands aflutter : 

‘* Ah, no wonder he is always poor! He gives, gives! 
Listen ; what I tell you is true as the sun. It was when 
he was first chosen to the cure of Salzano. There was 
a debt of 16,000 lire ($3200) for restoring the church, left 
by his predecessor. He paid it all out of his own 
pocket. How? Ah, he did noteat. He spent nothing 
tor himself. A few vegetables, or a dish of polenta 
(cornmeal) —that was his dinner. 

** Listen, I will tell you—but this was when he was 
Bishop, yes, Bishop ot Salzano! Every day he used to 
receive the poor, whoever would come, every day. 
He gave and gave—all his money and the very food 
from his table. Again and again he gave away his own 
dinner—a Bishop! Once a poor man dared not ap- 
proach him and hung back until the very last—a very 
poor man, who was weeping. This povero uomo wanted 
something to make a broth for his sick wife. The 
Bishop had given everything away—even the fowl for 
his own dinner. He was greatly troubled. At last a 


thought came to him and he smiled—oh, I know how 
he would smile. You see, Luisa was living in a little 
apartment near by which he provided for her — he always 
provided for her.”’ . 

** Yes,’’ said Luisa. 

** So he told the poor man to wait and he ran across 
to Luisa’s rooms. She was out, but on the fire was a 
pot with a good piece of beef and good broth, simmer- 
ing for her dinner. He took it up and carried it down 
and all through the street—the Bishop!—and gave it 
to the poor man. And he laughed—how he laughed 
that sweet, kind laugh of his when he told us how Luisa 
lost her dinner.”’ 

Angelo, the brother, said quaintly: ‘‘ He lived at 
Mantua like the Prodigal Son !”’ 

It was a very Italian way of saying that his table was 
meagre and his diet plain as husks, 


Why the Cardinal Could Not be Pope 


HE dim sisters in Rome; the Sulpician priest listen- 

ing ; Anna speaks : 

‘* He was never like other men—that could not be, 
for God had set His mark upon him; but with us he was 
always a brother—and he talked with us and laughed 
with us, like any brother in the world. 

‘* About da fascia? Yes, I will tell you about that. 
Even in Venice he gave away everything to the poor. 
He used to say that he could not afford to give anything 
to himself, for he must take care of all his children, who 
were all the poor of Venice. As a Bishop he wore /a 


Sascia paonazza; when he was made a Cardinal he had 


the band dyed red— instead of buying a new band —in 
order that he might save the money for his poor. Then 
his secretary said : 

‘* * T see now that you can never be Pope!’ 

*** And why?’ the Patriarch asked. 

‘* * Because no dyer will ever be able to dye that old 
red band white.’ 

‘* He told us that story one night — one happy evening 
when we were all full of laughter. It was the festival ot 
the Redentore and all Venice was laughing that night.’’ 


The First Thing He Did as Pope 


HEN Anna went on: 

‘* He loved Venice. He could speak Venetian and 
knew all the songs of the people —the songs of the gon- 
doliers and fishermen. He lived in Venice as he did 
everywhere else, very simply and humbly. Every one 
knew his life. He rose very early in the morning, and, 
after having celebrated mass, went to his study. It was 
on the first floor, toward the basilica, looking out on the 
Piazzetta of St. Mark. When he had to go into any 
other parish to celebrate he would go on foot, like a 
simple priest. It took all our persuasion to make him 
use a gondola on these occasions, now and then. Every 
bright day in summer he used to cross to the Lido— 
often in the penny steamer—and walk there. Then he 
worked far into the night. He answered every letter 
written to him, and there were thousands of them. 

‘* When he was chosen Pope he could not do that, 
but he told us among the first things he must do was to 
write to his good people in Venice. It did not matter 
whether they were great folk or poor-—just his poor, as 
he called them —he sent them all his blessing and his 
autograph. There were many thousands.”’ 

His signature is ‘* Pio P. P. X.’’ 


Why He Pawned His Parochial Ring 


NNA continued — it is always she who speaks : 

‘**He did not think he would be chosen. When he 
went up to Rome for the Conclave he took return 
tickets for himself and his secretaries. He was quite 
himself when he bade us good-by and we watched him 
from the window ; but he did not look up.”’ 

She was interrupted by a question. 

‘* No, no,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is not true that in order to 
secure funds to go up to Rome he had to pledge his 
Cardinal’s ring. No, no. He was a wise administer of 
his funds and gave to charity only what he might have 
spent upon himself. I will tell you about the ring. It 
was many years ago in Salzano. My sisters, Tonina 
and Luisa, were with him then. There was a poor 
countryman whose packhorse—the only support of the 
family —had been seized for unpaid taxes and was to be 
sold by the fisc. The contadino came to the poor priest 
and asked for his help. It was a terrible and urgent 
case. ‘There was very little time. Our brother had not 
enough money. He ran to the Monte di Piéta (the 
Government pawnshop) and pledged his parochial ring. 
So he paid the tax and saved the poor man and his family 
from losing all they had to live by —the packhorse.” 


The Pope’s Word to His Sisters 


is RIESE, the Pope’s niece, Amalia, daughter of Theresa, 

was washing with a long-handled mop the brick 
floor of the inn-hall—I wish she would polish the rusty 
swords that creak on the sign overhead. She is a good 
and simple girl. I praised the work to Theresa, stand- 
ing by—she, too, making ready for the work. I said: 
‘* Signora Parolin, even among the sovereigns of the 
earth your brother is a great sovereign; and you ——”’ 

In the gentle, homely dialect of her. Venetian province 
she answered: ‘‘ El Papa el vol che lavoremo, perché 
el dise che chi no laborat no manducat. Elo el ga da 
pensar ai poareti de tuto el mondo!”’ 

These are very beautiful words ; may I change them 
from her peasant’s poetry into plain English? Here, 
then: ‘‘ The Pope wants us to work, because he says 
that who will not work shall not eat. And then—now 
he has to think of the poor of all the world.”’ 


bs 


ACROSS these anecdotes — these sisterly remembrances 

of good words and brave and beautiful deeds — you 
may be able to see more clearly the living figure of the 
tenth Pius. In St. Peter’s at Rome you may look upon 
him as others do ; for my part, I like best to think of him 
as Theresa saw him that day —trudging down the dusty 
road from Riese, holding the good priest’s hand, going 
out into this world—so far, so very far !—and on into 
the other world —the long journey. 


The ‘‘Sugar-Baby ” 


By Millicent Ward 














HE ‘* Sugar-Baby’’ was six years old, 

the youngest in a family of five, and I 
had the honor to sit at table with them 
during a summer at a seaside hotel. 

The mother of the family was young, 
healthy, beautiful and intelligent, though 
it may not seem so to you as you read on. 
And she played golf all day long. It 
keeps me in such perfect condition, you know,’’ she 
explained, with a flashing and friendly smile. 

The ‘‘ Sugar-Baby,’’ being too young to play golf, did 
what he pleased while his mother played the game. 
I do not know what he played because I did not 
watch him, but I do know what he ate because I did 
watch him do that, three times a day, for nearly three 
months. As his menu was one of great interest I give it 
here. For breakfast, a cup of coffee with milk and as 
much sugar as he could get into his cup before the wait- 
ress interfered; two eggs, soft-boiled, with as much 
powdered sugar as the egg-cup would hold; hot cakes 
swimming in pools of maple syrup, together with three 
or four lumps of sugar, taken out of the bow! with his 
fingers when no one was looking, to support life during 
a long forenoon, in case there should be no chance to 
wheedle somebody into buying a box of candy at the 
hotel office, or a dish of ice cream at the village confec- 
tioner’s. 

For dinner, at midday, he ordered neither soup, fish 
nor roast, but began at once with the sweet entrée— 
banana fritters, compote of rice, or some other of those 
sticky and indigestible masses that are usually provided 
in the substantial course of the summer-resort table. 
With this he ate mashed potato heaped with sugar— 
usually two courses of this—and then he was ready 
for the really serious part of the dinner: pudding, pie, 
cake, ice cream, of which he ate impartially and as 
much as the waitress could be cajoled into bringing 
to him. 

Supper bothered him a little, but with plenty of sugary 
tea, cake, and an occasional lift when there were waffles 
and maple syrup, he managed very well. 


on 


LL this was considered a good joke by the family, 
hence his name. ‘*‘Isn’t he a dreadful ‘Sugar-Baby’ ?”’ 
his mother would often ask with a seeming mingling of 
— and pleasure. That there were any reasons why 
1e should not be a ‘‘ Sugar-Baby,”’ or that she herself had 
any responsibility in the matter, seemed never to occur 
to her. And yet, as I have said, she was an intelligent 
woman and had probably studied physiology and chem- 
istry in her youth. If I had remonstrated with her she 
would have said: ‘‘ But he is perfectly healthy. It 
doesn’t seem to hurt him in the least. All my children 
are healthy.”’ This last with swelling pride,. because 
they really were robust, hearty little chaps, in spite of 
the fact that they ate what and when they pleased —all 
except the eldest daughter, who, at seventeen, was under- 
going all the rigors of dyspepsia, and her mother 
wondered why. 

This story seems to me worth telling because there are 
so many mothers just like this one all over the land— 
mothers who would lay down their lives for their children 
without a sigh, who take the new educational theories 
very seriously indeed, who send their children to the 
dentist, the oculist and to dancing-school with scrupu- 
lous care, who call in their family physicians at the least 
change in temperature or the most harmless cough, and 
yet who let their children form their own dietary tastes 
as completely as if there were no such thing as dyspepsia 
in the world. They are great sticklers for the intelli- 
gence of Nature and believe that ‘‘ a healthy stomach 
knows best what food it wants.’’ 


ds 


Now: it so happened in the case of the ‘‘Sugar-Baby ”’ 
that one day the physician of that family, also a 
guest at the hotel, had a seat at our table. 

** What do you think of that? ’’ I asked him, as the boy 
went on shoveling sugar into his food. 

‘* Plenty of work for me later,’’ he said, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘* but it’s no use to say anything to his mother 
now.” 

He had evidently sounded the opinions of the mother 
before. And any candid physician, if asked, will tell an 
inquirer that the stomach, whether healthy or not, does 
not share in the least in the intelligence of the brain, and 
that often the first sign of a disordered stomach is a 
craving for an excess of some particular kind of food, 
usually sweets, acids or salt food. Indeed, in most chil- 
dren a taste for proper food has to be cultivated quite 
as carefully as proper manners or correct morals. 

The fact that a child can sometimes eat almost an 
incongruous and unnatural combination of food wit 
seeming apparent impunity indicates nothing at all 
except that the child was blessed at birth with the price- 
less gift of a good digestion, which it is almost criminal 
to tamper with. In such cases the punishment is often 
reserved for years of maturity, when dyspepsia or a slug- 
gish, inert brain, or a subtle nervous breakdown gives 
indication of the long disregard of Nature’s laws. 

And the pity of it all is that the poor child, who was 
in no way to blame, should be the victim of untold 
suffering and even of a lessened power later in life, 
because his mother was either too ignorant, or too 
optimistic, or too busy reforming the world outside, 
to give her children the intelligent supervision they 
needed in youth. 

It should be a household truth that reform, like charity, 
begins at home. 


BQ Cews 
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What the St. Louis Fair Will Celebrate 


The account given by President Roosevelt of the purchase of Louisiana in the fourth volume of his 
work, ‘‘ The Winning of the West,’’ is generally considered by historians to be the best condensed 
narrative and interpretation of that first huge stride in the course of the country’s expansion. The 
condensation on this page is made up of extracts from that account, and is given here by permission of 
the President’s publishers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 










HE winning of Louisiana was due to no one 
man, and least of all to any statesman or set 
of statesmen. It followed inevitably upon 
the great westward thrust of the settler-folk 
—a thrust which was delivered blindly, me 
which no rival race could parry until it was stopped by 
the ocean itself. Louisiana was added to the United 
States because the hardy backwoods settlers had 
swarmed into the valleys of the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland and the Ohio by hundreds of thousands, 
and had already begun to build their raw 
hamlets on the banks of the Mississippi 
and to cover its waters with their flat- 
bottomed craft. 

Restless, adventurous, hardy, they 
looked eagerly across the }h Mississippi to the 
fertile solitudes where the Spaniard was the 
nominal, and the Indian. the real, master ; 
and with a more immediate longing they 
fiercely coveted the creole province at 
the mouth of the river. The Mississippi 
formed no barrier whatsoever to the march 
of the backwoodsmen. It could be 
crossed at any point. Therefore the 
frontiersmen found nothing serious to bar 
their farther march westward; the dimin- 
utive Spanish garrisons in the little creole 
towns near the Missouri were far less ca- 
pable of effective resistance than were most 
of the Indian tribes whom the Americans 
were brushing out of their path. 

Toward the south the situation was 
different. The mouth of the Mississippi 
was commanded by the important sea- 
port of New Orleans, which was accessible 
to fleets, which could readily be garri- 
soned by water, and which was the capital 
of a region that by backwoods stand- 
ards passed for well settled. The vast 
region that was then known as Upper 
Louisiana—the territory stretching from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific— was owned 
by the Spaniards, but only in shadowy fashion, and could 
not have been held by any European power against the 
sturdy westward pressure of the rifle-bearing settlers. 
But New Orleans and its neighborhood were held even 
by the Spaniards in good earnest, while a stronger 
power could with difficulty have been dislodged. 


T NATURALLY followed that for the moment the atten- 
tion of the backwoodsmen was directed much more 
to New Orleans than to the trans-Mississippi territory. 
The bulk of the Western settlers as yet found all the 
vacant territory they wished east of the Mississippi. 
What they needed at the moment was not more wild 
land, but an outlet for the products yielded by the land 
they already possessed. The control of the mouth of 
the great Father of Waters was of direct personal con- 
sequence to almost every tree-feller, every backwoods 
farmer, every landowner, every townsman, who dwelt 
beyond the Alleghanies; and though none of the set- 
tlers doubted that it would ultimately be theirs, it was 
yet a matter of much consequence to them to get posses- 
sion of it as quickly as possible and with as little trouble 
as possible. This was the attitude of the backwoods 
people as with sinewy, strenuous shoulder they pressed 
against the Spanish boundaries. 

The Spanish attitude, on the other hand, was one of 
apprehension. Year by year, almost month by month, 
the Spaniards saw the numbers of their foes increase, 
and saw them settle more and more thickly in places 
from which it would be easy to strike New Orleans. The 
more reckless and lawless adventurers from time to time 
pushed southwest, and strove to form little settlements, 
keeping the Spanish Governors and Intendants in a con- 
stant fume ry anxiety. All the men in power, civil, 
military and religious alike, showed toward strangers, 
and especially toward American strangers, a spirit which 
was doubly unwise ; for by their jealousy they created the 
impression that the lands ‘they so carefully guarded must 
hold treasures of great price, and by their severity they 
created an anger which, when fully aroused, they could 
not well quell. As the pressure upon them grew ever 
heavier and more menacing they began to fear not only 
for Louisiana but also for Mexico. They clung tena- 
ciously to all their possessions ; but they were willing to 
sacrifice a part, if by so doing they could erect a barrier 
for the pA cuted of the remainder. Such a chance was 
now seemingly offered them by France. 


A THE beginning of the last century Napoleon was 
First Consul, and the France over which he ruled was 
already the mightiest nation in Europe. In 1800 his 
dream of Eastern conquest was over, but his lofty ambi- 
tion was planning for France the reéstablishment_ in 
America of that colonial empire which a generation 
before had been wrested from her by England. The 
need of the Spaniards seemed to Napoleon his oppor- 
tunity. By the bribe of a petty Italian principality he 
persuaded the Bourbon King of Spain to cede Louisiana 
to the French, at the treaty of San Ildefonso, concluded 
in October, 1800. The cession was agreed to by the 
Spaniards on the express pledge that the territory should 
not be transferred to any other power, and chiefly for 
the purpose of erecting a barrier which might stay the 
American advance and protect the rest of the Spanish 
possessions. 

Every effort was made to keep the cession from 
being made public, but it was impossible to prevent 
rumors from going abroad, and the mere hint of such 
a project was enough to throw the West into a fever 


nearly two-fifths of the total area, 3,025,600 square miles, of the United States. 
was $15,000,000. Later treaties were required to settle some of the boundaries. 


of excitement. Moreover, at this moment, Morales, 
the Intendant of New Orleans, deliberately threw down 
the gage of battle to the Westerners. On October 
16, 1802, he proclaimed that the Americans had for- 
feited their right of deposit in New Orleans. It seems 
probable that the Intendant’s action was due to the fact 
that he deemed the days of Spanish dominion numbered, 
and, in his jealousy of the Americans, wished to place 
the new French authorities in the strongest possible 
position ; but the act was not done with the knowledge 





The Louisiana Purchase practically included all or nearly all of Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian and 
Oklahoma Territories, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana, part of Colorado, and virtually all of Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon and Washington — 
seventeen States and Territories in all, covering an area of almost 1,200,000 square miles, or 


of France. Of this, however, the Westerners were 
ignorant. They believed that their worst fears were 
justified. Kentucky and Tennessee clamored for instant 
action, and Claiborne offered to raise in the Mississippi 
territory alone a force of volunteer riflemen sufficient to 
seize New Orleans before its transfer into French hands 
could be effected. 

Jefferson was President, and Madison Secretary of 
State. They were peaceful men, and Jefferson loved the 
French. But his party was strongest in precisely those 
parts of the country where the mouth of the Mississippi 
was held to be of right the property of the United States ; 
and the pressure of public opinion was too strong for 
Jefferson to think of resisting it. Even he could see that 
for the French to take Louisiana meant war with the 
United States sooner or later; and as, above all things 
else, he wished peace he made every effort to secure the 
coveted territory by purchase. Chancellor Robert R. 
Livingston, of New York, represented American inter- 
ests in Paris; but at the very close of the negotiation 
he was succeeded by Monroe, whom Jefferson sent over 
as a special envoy. 


Tt course of the negotiations was at first most 

baffling to the Americans. For some time it appeared 
that Napoleon was bent upon occupying Louisiana in 
force and using it as a basis for the rebuilding of the 
French colonial power. At the moment France was at 
peace with her European foes, and could send her ships 
of war and her transports across the ocean without fear 
of the British navy. It would, therefore, have been pos- 
sible for Napoleon without molestation to throw a large 
body of French soldiers into New Orleans. But the 
instant it had landed in New Orleans the entire American 
people would have accepted France as their deadliest 
enemy, and all American foreign policy would have been 
determined by the one consideration of ousting the 
French from the mouth of the Mississippi. At this 
very time the French failed to conquer the negro 
republic which Toussaint L’Ouverture had founded in 
Hayti. What they thus failed to accomplish in one 
island, against insurgent negroes, it was folly to think 
they could accomplish on the American continent, 
against the power of the American people. A very 
able and faithful French agent meanwhile sent a report 
to Napoleon plainly pointing out the impossibility of 
permanently holding Louisiana against the Americans. 
The Mississippi ran so as to facilitate the movement of any 
expedition against New Orleans, while it offered formi- 
dable obstacles to counter- expeditions from New Orleans 
against the American Commonwealths lying farther up 
stream. A backwoods army could move down stream 
with comparative ease ; and even though such an expe- 
dition were defeated it was certain that the attempt 
would be repeated again and again, until by degrees the 
mob of hardy riflemen changed into a veteran army, and 
brought forth some General like ‘‘ Old Hickory,’’ able 
to lead to victory. 


T= most intelligent French agents on the ground saw 
this. Some of Napoleon’s ministers were equally 
far-sighted. One of them, Barbé Marbois, pointed 
out that the United States was sure to go to war with 
France if France took New Orleans, and that in the end 
such a war could only result in victory for the Americans. 
We can now readily see that this victory was certain 
to come even had the Americans been left without 
allies. But as things actually were the Americans 
would have had plenty of powerful allies. The Peace of 


The price paid 





Amiens lasted but a couple of years before England 
again went to war. Nevertheless, European wars, 
and the schemes and fancies of European statesmen, 
could determine merely the conditions under which the 
catastrophe was to take place, but not the catastrophe 
itself. The fate of Louisiana was already fixed. It 
was not the diplomats who decided its destiny, but 
the settlers of the Western States. Livingston, the 
American minister, saw plainly the inevitable outcome 
of the struggle. He expressed his wonder that other 
Americans should be uneasy in the matter, 
saying that for his part it seemed as 
clear as day that, no matter what trouble 
might temporarily be caused, in the end 
Louisiana was certain to fall into the 
grasp of the United States. 


HERE were many Americans and many 

Frenchmen of note who were less clear- 
sighted. Livingston encountered rebuff 
after rebuff and delay after delay. 
Talleyrand met him with his usual front of 
impenetrable duplicity. But Livingston, 
and those he represented, soon realized 
that it was Napoleon himself who alone 
deserved serious consideration. Forsome 
time he seemed obstinately bent on taking 
possession of Louisiana, heedless of the 
attitude which this might cause the 
Americans to assume. Jefferson took 
various means, Official and unofficial, of 
impressing upon Napoleon the strength of 
the feeling in the United States over the 
matter, and his utterances came as near 
menace as his pacific nature would permit. 
But the one course which would have 
impressed Napoleon was not followed 
by the American President. Jefferson 
refused to countenance any proposal to 
take prompt possession of Louisiana by 
force or to assemble an army which could 
act with immediate vigor in time of need; 
and as he was the idol of the Southwesterners he was 
able to prevent any violent action on their part until events 
rendered this violence unnecessary. At the same time 
Jefferson himself never for a moment ceased to feel the 
strong pressure of Southern and Western public senti- 
ment, and so he continued resolute in his purpose to 
obtain Louisiana. 

It was no argument of Jefferson’s or of the American 
diplomats, but the inevitable trend of events, that finally 
brought about a change in Napoleon’s mind. The 
army he sent to Hayti wasted away. The attitude of 
England and Austria grew steadily more hostile. 
He could not afford to hamper himself with the difficult 
defense of a distant province, and to incur the hostility 
of a new foe, at the very moment when he was enter- 
ing on another struggle with his old European enemies. 
Moreover, he needed money in ofder to carry on 
the struggle. To be sure, he had promised Spain not 
to turn over Louisiana to another power; but he was 
quite as incapable as any Spanish statesman, or as 
Talleyrand himself, of so much as considering the ques- 
tion of breach of faith or loss of honor, if he could gain 
any advantage by sacrificing either. He at first de- 
manded an exorbitant sum; but, having once made up 
his mind to part with Louisiana, his impatient disposition 
made him anxious to conclude the bargain. He rapidly 
abated his demands, and the cession was finally made 
for fifteen millions of dollars. 

The treaty was signed on April 30, 1803. The defini- 
tion of the exact boundaries of the ceded territory was 
purposely left very loose by Napoleon. On the east the 
Spanish Government of the Floridas still kept possession 
of what are now several parishes in the State of 
Louisiana. In the far west the boundary lines which 
divided upper Louisiana from the possessions of Britain 
on the north and of Spain on the south led through a 
wilderness where no white man had ever trod, and they 
were of course unmapped, and only vaguely guessed at. 








HERE was one singular feature of this bargain. 
Napoleon forced Livingston and Monroe to become 
the reluctant purchasers not merely of New Orleans but of 
all the immense territory which stretched vaguely north- 
westward to the Pacific. Jefferson at moments felt a 
desire to get all this Western territory. Madison 
felt a strong disinclination to see the national domain 
extend west of the Mississippi, and he so instructed 
Monroe and Livingston. In their turn the American 
envoys, with solemn fatuity, spent no small part of their 
time in explaining that they only wished a little bit of 
Louisiana, including New Orleans and the east bank of 
the lower Mississippi. But Napoleon saw clearly that if 
the French ceded New Orleans it was a simple physical 
impossibility for them to hold the rest of the Louisiana 
territory. He was a great statesman, and a still greater 
soldier, and he did not need to be told that it would be 
worse than folly to try to keep a country when he had 
given up the key-position. 

The ratification of the treaty brought on some sharp 
debates in Congress. The people of the United States 
were warned that they were incorporating into their 
number men who were wholly alien in “7 ~ com 
and who could never be assimilated. were 
warned that when they thus added to their Bin. they 
merely rendered it unwieldy and assured its being split 
into two or more confederacies at no distant day. For- 
tunately, however, talk of this kind did not affect the 
majority ; the treaty was ratified and Louisiana became 
part of the United States. 
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A LOVE STORY OF THE THEATRE 


By Hamlin Garland, Author of \* Main-Traveled Roads,” ** The Spirit of Sweetwater,” ete. 


PART UI 


—te— T THE last moment, when face to face with the 
ry public, young Douglass lost courage. The 
a whole play seemed weakly tenuous at dress- 
rehearsal, and Roylston, the most important 
man, persistently bungled his lines. The chil- 
dren in the second act squeaked like nervous 
poll-parrots. Even Helen’s sunny brow was 
darkened by a frown as the leading man stumbled along 
to a dead halt, again and again. 

At last Douglass, tense and hot, shouted an angry word 
to the important actor and rushed into the semi-darkness 
of the side aisle. Helen found him there when she came 
off, pacing up and down, his face black with anger and 
dismay. ‘‘ It’s all off,’’ he said. ‘‘ That conceited fool 
will ruin us.”’ 

‘* Don’t take things too seriously,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘ These 
people aren’t half as hopeless as they seem ; they will come 
on to-morrow night alert as sparrows and astonish you. 
We have worked very hard 
and they need rest now rather 
than more drill. To show 
your own worry would make 





DRAWING BY HARRISON FISHER 


galleries of the playhouses were moving southward on foot 
to less pretentious places of amusement than Westervelt’s 
Opera House. The surface cars grew clamorous, irri- 
table and timid, jamming at the crossings like sheep at a 
river ford, while the overhead trains thundered to and fro, 
dirty and ill-smelling, crowded with other citizens also 
theatre-bound, and yet inall these floods of people, thought 
the unnerved playwright, who cares for ‘‘ Lillian’s Duty ”’ ? 

What did these laughing, insatiate amusement-seekers 
care about any one’s duty? They were out to enjoy life. 
They were the well-to-do, well-ted, the careless livers. 
Many were keen, relentless business men during the day, 
now seeking relaxation; they were not concerned with 
acquiring wisdom or grace; they were indeed the very 
kind of men to whom his play set the cold steel ; and their 
wives, of higher purpose, of gentler wills, were equally in- 
capable where any hard thinking was required. 

He was saved from utter panic by the thought of Helen. 
He remembered the glittering woman as she seemed 





Douglass passed in and on up into the second gallery, 
where he had privately purchased a reserved seat. He 
kept his muffler pinned close so that his evening dress 
escaped notice, and found his way down to the railing 
quite secure from recognition by any one at the peephole 
of the curtain, or in the boxes, and there took his seat to 
watch the people ripple down the aisles. He was experi- 
enced enough to know that ‘‘ first-nighters ’’ do not always 
count, and that they sometimes are false prophets, and yet 
he could not keep down a growing exaltation as the beau- 
tiful auditorium filled with an audience such as he had 
himself often called ‘‘ representative,’’ and, best of all, 
many of the city’s artists and literarians were present, for 
he already knew a few of them by sight. 
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As the curtain rose on the first scene he felt the force of 
Helen’s words, ‘‘ You won’t enjoy the performance now. 
If you had not helped us rehearse you would have had 
one of the keenest pleasures 
there is—so they say—of see- 
ing your characters step out 





them worse than they are.” 
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In the end he went back to 
his seat ashamed of his out- 
burst of temper, and the re- 
hearsal came to an end in 
fairly presentable shape, due 
to the spirit and example of 
Helen, who permitted her- 
self to act for the first time. 
Once or twice she gripped the 
playwright’s heart and he 
whispered, ‘‘ That’s glorious, 
glorious! ”’ 

It hurt him, however, to 
have her say to Roylston, 
‘* Now to-morrow night I will 
be here at the mirror when 
you enter; I shall turn and 
walk toward you till I reach 
this little stand. I shall move 
around this to the right,’’ etc. 
It seemed to belittle her art, 
to render it mechanical, and 
yet he understood that those 
who were to play with her 
must know, within certain 
limits, where to find her in the 
scene. He began to ‘regret 
having had anything to do 
with the rehearsal. 

She seemed to divine his 
feeling, and explained, ‘‘ Up 
to a certain point every art is 
mechanical ; the outlines of 
my acting are fixed, but with- 
in those limits I am guided 
by impulse. Even if I dared 
to rely on the inspiration of 
the moment my support can- 
not; they must know what 
I am going to do.”’ 
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That memorable Monday 
was seventy-two hours long 
to the author, not merely 
because of his excitement and 
suspense, but also for the 
reason that Helen sent him a 
note saying, ‘‘ I shall remain 
in seclusion all day to rest. 
I must see no one and my 
room is darkened. I shall 
think my part all out in the 
dark and sleep as much as 
possible. Courage!’’ 

Deprivation of her even for 
a day produced in him a 
longing almost as definite as \ 
thirst, and though he tried to 
follow her plan he could not 
sleep, and in desperate reso- 
lution he set himself the task 
of walking to Grant’s Tomb 
and back, in the hope that 











from the pages of your manu- 
script.”’ 

‘*T’ve had compensating 
pleasures,’’ had been his sig- 
nificant rejoinder. ‘‘I am 
not complaining of my hard 
lot.”’ 

Nevertheless she was right. 
He began to pay for his joy 
in her company. He knew 
the weakness of every actor, 
and Roylston from the first 
tortured him by mumbling 
his lines. ‘* The idiot, he’ll 
fail to give .his cues!’’ mut- 
tered Douglass. The chil- 
dren scared him also, they 
were so important to Helen. 
At last she came on and the 
inighty audience applauded 
again and again and finally 
cheered. Never before had 
Helen Merival appeared be- 
fore an audience in modern 
dress and in character so 
near her good self, and her 
lovely simplicity came as a 
revelation to her fond ad- 
mirers who had longed to 
know more of her in private 
life. For full five minutes 
the great audience ap- 
plauded, as Helen smilingly 
bowed repeatedly, until at 
last, as the clapping died 
away, all shrugged them- 
selves into easy postures in 
their chairs and waited for 
her to take up her réle. 
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The act closed triumph- 
antly, though some of the 
audience began to wince— 
and Helen came before the 
curtain several times, and 
each time with eyes that 
sought—and Douglass knew 
she wished him to share her 
triumph. But a perverse 
mood had seized him. 
‘* This is all very well, but 
wait till the men realize the 
message of the play,’’ he 
said to himself. 

A prodigious buzz of talk 
rose from below. Ladies 
were saying, ‘‘ Why, how 
lovely! I didn’t suppose 
she could do a sweet domes- 





| “"MR. WESTERVELT, | tic thing like that.’’ 

GIVE YOU MY ANSWER ‘* Isn’t her gown exquisite ? 
| \ new. | eas Gar I've heard she is a dainty 
| ee dresser in real life, quite 

Ss ——— ae ee removed from the kind of 
a parts she dresses for on the 
Page stage. I wish she were not so 





seclusive.’’ 





physical weariness would be- 
numb his restless brain. This 
good result followed, and he 
lay down relaxed and drowsy, and was in deep slumber 
when the bell-boy rapped at his door and called, ‘* Half- 
past six, sir.’’ 

He sprang up. ‘‘ In two hours Helen will be acting that 
first great scene.’’ For the first time he really gave serious 
thought to the audience. ‘‘I hope Westervelt has neg- 
lected nothing,’ he said. ‘‘ It would be shameful if she 
played to a single empty seat.’’ After a hasty dinner he 
dressed with great care and went out on the street. It was 
early, but as he walked by the theatre entrance he found 
the attendants in their places, smiling, expectant, and his 
first real doubt of success came to him. He hurried on, 
not caring to be recognized by any one at that hour. 

Broadway was just beginning to thicken with life. The 
cafés were beginning to empty gay groups of diners into 
the waiting carriages. Automobiles and cabs were pushing 
northward to meet the theatregoers of the uptown streets, 
while the humbler patrons of the family circles and the 


to him of old; he recalled his former sense of her power, 
her irresistible fascination. Her indirect influence over 
the city was enormous, almost fantastic, for its denizens 
knew the real woman not at all. The playgoers were 
worshiping the aureoled actress, allured by a beautiful 
simulacrum. The nimbus around her head hid the actual 
woman from the most searching of the gazers—she would 
triumph even if the play failed. 
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When Douglass returned to the theatre a stream of peo- 
ple filled the entranceway, and he was emboldened to pass 
in—even bowed to the attendants, and to Hugh, who stood 
in the lobby with a boutonniére in his coat. 

-** We’ve got ’em coming,’’ Hugh muttered huskily. 
‘* We are all sold out—not a seat left, and only the neces- 
sary‘ paper’ out. They’re curious to see her in a new réle. 
You are made!”’ 


‘* Do you suppose that is 
her real self? She doesn’t 
seem to be acting at all.” 

Douglass, knowing well that Hugh and the manager 
were searching for him, sat with his face deep buried in 
his program until the lights were again lowered and the 
curtain raised, then hung over the railing as before. ‘* Now 
comes the first assault,’ he thought. 

The second act was distinctly less pleasing to the audience 
below. Applause was hearty but it lacked the fury of the 
first act. He could see men turn and whisper to each other 
now and then. They laughed, of course, and said point- 
edly, ‘‘ Brown, you’re getting a lecture to-night,’’ but they 
were cheering the actress, not the play. The gallery, less 
sensitive or more genuinely patriotic, thundered on, 
applauding the lines as well as the growing power of 
Helen’s acting. Roylston was playing well, the fumes of 
his heavy dinner were clearing away and he began to grip 
his lines, and that gave Helen her first a ee to for- 
get him and throw hanell into her part. ll in all, only a 
very discriminating ear could have detected a falling off 
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in this act. The curtain was lifted four times and a few 
feeble cries for the author were heard, chiefly from the 
first balcony. 

Again Douglass bent low over his program, and again 
Hugh made the rounds of the house in hurried quest 
of him. It did not occur either to him or to Westervelt to 
look for their author humped over the railing of the top 
gallery, and they went back to Helen in bewilderment. 

The excitement seemed to clarify the young author’s 
vision and a bitter melancholy began to creep over him 
as the third act unrolled. ‘‘ They will go out,’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘ and they will not come back for the last 
act.”’ 

The scenes were deeply exciting, the clash of interest 
upon interest was swift, novel in sequence and most 
dramatic in outcome, but the applause was sharp and 
spasmodic, not long continued as before. Some of the 
men who had been clapping hands loudest now sat gnaw- 
ing their mustaches. Douglass divined their thought : 
‘* This is a confidence game. We came to be amused 
and this fellow instructs us in sociology.’’ Others 
ceased to cheer because both acting and play had 
mounted too high for their understanding. Audience 
and play, speaking generally, were at outs. A minority 
section caught every point and clapped with great joy, 
and a few, who disapproved of the play but were most 
devoted admirers of Helen’s art, joined heartily in the 
cheering. But the act closed dismally, notwithstanding 
its tremendous climax. An east wind seemed to be 
sweeping over the house and sensitive souls shivered, 
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There were no cries for the author after this curtain, 
and only two recalls for the actress, who was plainly 
agitated and weary. Douglass acknowledged his duty 
to Helen, but his perverse Pride was now joined by 
Shame, who seized him by the other arm and held him 
to his seat. He felt like fleeing down the fire-escape, 
shuddering at thought of running the gauntlet of the 
smirking attendants and the exultant dramatic critics, 
most of whom were there to cut him to pieces. Their 
joyous grins were harder to face than cannon ; there- 
fore he cowered in his seat, his mind a-whirl, his teeth 
set hard. 

There were plenty of empty seats in the orchestra when 
the curtain lifted on the last act. Douglass dared not 
look at his watch, for the play was dragging intermi- 
nably. His muscles ached with a sort of fatigue one feels 
when riding in a slow train, and he detected himself 
pushing with his feet as if to hurry the action. The 
galleries did not display an empty seat, but he took no 
comfort in this, for he was not a believer in the old-time 
theory of pleasing the gallery. ‘‘ In this city the two- 
dollar seats must be filled,’’ he said. ‘‘ Helen is lost if 
she loses them.” 

He began to pity her and to blame himself. ‘‘ What 
right had I to force my ferocious theories upon her?”’ 
At the moment it seemed that he had ruined her. She 
was plainly dispirited, and her friends looked at each 
other inastonishment. ‘‘ Can this woman in gray, strug- 
gling with a cold audience and a group of dismayed 
actors, be the brilliant and beautiful Helen Merival?”” 
That a part of it, most of it in fact, lay in the rdle of 
Lillian, they did not stop to distinguish; they began to 
doubt whether she had ever been the very great success 
and the powerful woman they had supposed her to be. 
‘*T’m ready to go, aren’t you?’’ whispered one to the 
other. 

The play did not really close, the audience began to 
dribble out before the last half of the act began, and the 
curtain went down on the final scene while scores of 
the women were putting on their wraps. A loyal few 
called Helen before the curtain, and her brave attempt 
to smile made Douglass bleed. He rose with the crowd 
and made his way to one of the extra outside exits and 
so escaped the scrutiny of the gatekeepers and the 
ushers. 

A couple of tousled-headed students going down 
the stairway before him gave him his only crumb of 
comfort. ‘‘ It won’t go, of course,’’ said one in a tone 
of conviction. ‘‘But it’s a great play, all the same.”’ 
‘*Right, old man,”’ replied the other. ‘‘ It’s too good for 
this town. What New York wants is a variety show.”’ 
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Douglass now wanted to hide. He was ashamed to 
be seen by any one but Helen. He longed to reach her, 
to beg her pardon, to absolve her from any promise, for 
he knew she was waiting for him, wondering at his 
absence that moment, and yet he could not face the 
doorkeeper, he winced at the thought of meeting 
Roylston and Miss Carmichel, and Westervelt—‘‘ No, 
it is impossible. I will go to her hotel.’’ Here he was 
met with a new shame. The clerks and the bell-boys 
knew him and they would know of his failure—the 
whole city knew of it. He turned away from the hotel 
wandering irresolutely. He ended by writing Helen a 
passionate note and sending it by special messenger : 


“* Dear Friend : 

‘Forgive me for the part I have played in bringing this 
disaster upon you. I had no ideathat anything I could say 
or do would so deeply injure you. I was a fool, a selfish 
boaster, to allow you to go into this thing. The possible 
loss of money we both discussed, but that any words of 
mine could injure you as an artist never came to me. 
Believe me, my dearest friend, I am astounded. I am 
crushed, and I dare not show my face among your friends. 
I will call to-morrow —I can’t do it to-night. “I am bleed- 
ing at the heart because I have made you share the shame 
and failure which I feel to-night are always to be mine. 
Please don’t give another thought to me or my play. Go 
your own way. Get back to the plays that please people 
—be eaeey roe have the right to be happy, and I am a 
selfish, unthinking criminal whom you would better forget. 
Don’t waste another dollar or another moment on the play. 
I am overwhelmed with my debt to you, but I shall repay it 
some day.”’ 


This note was handed to Helen as she stood in her 
sitting-room surrounded by her family, her managers, 
part of her company and two or three dramatic critics 
who were personal friends. One of these gentlemen was 
saying : ‘‘ No, they won’t have you in these parts ; you 
must go back to——’’ She recognized Douglass’s hand- 
writing and without opening the note turned and entered 
her room ; that message was too sacred to be read in 
the presence of others. 


She had been deeply wounded by her playwright’s 
failure to come behind the scenes, and poole x Me by his 
disappearance after the performance, but as she read his 
blotted lines she began to understand how he had bled, 
and big tears of pity filled hereyes. ‘‘ Poorfellow! He 
was so confident. Now his heart is broken.”’ 

They were to have had a little supper of jubilation after 
the play, but now she sat weeping, and he—she reread 
the note—no, he was not the man to do any reckless 
thing, he would fight it out, and he would come to her 
in the morning. ‘‘ I will comfort you,’’ she said, and a 
strange yearning to take his head upon her bosom came 
over her. 

She walked out into the sitting-room again and the 
excited chatter ceased with her coming. She was very 
calm, very white, as she said, ‘‘ Mr. Westervelt, I give 
you my answer now. | will mo¢ take the play off, and I 
shall expect you to work with the utmost energy, if you 
have no enthusiasm, to make this play a_ success. 
Good-night, entlemen.’’ The astonished manager 
bowed his head and went out. 
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At two o’clock, when Douglass came into his hotel, 
the night clerk smiled and said, as he handed him a hand- 
ful of letters, ‘‘ You hada great audience, Mr. Douglass.”’ 
He did not discover Helen’s note among them till he 
had reached his room, and then with numb and trem- 
bling fingers he opened the envelope and read : 


‘* My dear Author: 

‘*My heart bleeds for you. I know how you must suffer, 
but you must not despair. A first night is not conclusive. 
Do not blame yourself. I am not a novice. I went into 
this with my eyes open to consequences. You are wrong 
if you think even the failure of this play (which I do 
not grant) can make any difference in my feeling toward 
you. The power of the play, your high purpose remain. 
Suppose it does fail. You are young and fertile of im- 
agination. You can write another in a month and I will 
produce it. I have faith in you for I know your work is 
good. I have turned my back on the old art and the old 
roles; I need you to supply me with new ones. This is no 
light thing with me. I confess I was dismayed to-night, 
but I should not have been had you been there beside me 
— I was deeply hurt and puzzled by your absence. I think 
I understand now. Come in to see me to-morrow as usual. 
We will consider what can be done with this play, and plan 
fora new one. Come! You are too strong and too proud 
to let a single unfriendly audience dishearten you. We will 
read the papers together to-morrow at luncheon and defy 
the world. Don’t let your enemies think they have driven 
you into a hole. Be bold and smiling.” 

This letter, so calm, so reasonable, so gravely tender 
and so generous, filled his heart with love and gratitude. 
His bitterness and shame vanished and a new resolution 
clenched his fists. ‘* Sheisright. I cannot afford to let 
one failure destroy me. I will write another play. I 
will make my critics laugh from the other side of their 
mouths. They shall not have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they even wounded me. I will justify Helen’s faith 
in my powers.” 

And he began to search among his papers for the half- 
forgotten scenario of another play. When he had found 
it he set to work on it with a concentration that seemed 
uncanny in the light of his day’s distraction and dismay. 
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It was late when he awoke, and he dressed and went 
to Helen’s hotel without waiting for breakfast. He did 
not look at a paper, for with all his asserted indifference 
he did not care in his unguarded state to invite the knife 
of the assassin. He looked strong, happy and very 
handsome as he greeted the clerk, who had no guile in 
his voice as he said : 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Douglass; I hear that your play 
made a big hit last night.’’ 

‘* | reckon it hit something,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Will you 
send my card up to Miss Merival ?’’ 

As he walked over toward the elevator a couple of 
young men met him. 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Douglass. We are fortunate in 
meeting you here. We want to get a little talk out of 
you about last night’s performance. How do you feel 
about it?”’ 

‘** Very well, indeed,”’ replied Douglass with engaging 
candor. ‘‘ You see, it’s all in getting a hearing. Miss 
Merival gave my play a superb production, and her imper- 
sonation ought to fil the theatre, even if my play were 
indifferent, which it is not, of course.”’ 

The reporters carried away a vivid impression of his 
youth, strength and confidence, and one of them sat down 
to convey to the public his admiration of the writer in 
these words : 


“Mr. Douglass boldly shies his buckskin into the arena 
and invites the keenest of his critics totakeit up. If any 
one thinks the ‘roast’ of his play has even singed the 
author’s wings he is mistaken; the author is very much 
pleased with himself. As he says, a hearing is a great 
thing.”’ 
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Helen met her poreene at the door with an anxious 
look on her face, but when he smiled and said, ‘‘ At your 
service, my lady,’’ she clapped her hands in sudden relief. 

‘* Oh, I'm glad to see you. How gay and handsome 
you look! You slept last night, I actually believe.’’ 

‘* You mean to-day. Yes, I fought my blue devils and 
vanquished them —thanks to your note,’’ he added in a 
voice made low and tender by the recollection of it. 

She laid a finger on her lips as Mrs. MacDavitt came in. 
‘* Mother, here is Mr. Douglass. I hope you are hungry. 
Weare just sitting down. Hugh!’’ She knocked onan 
inner door. ‘‘ Breakfast isserved.’’ Asmothered yawn 
made them all smile. ‘‘ Hugh had a bad night with 
Westervelt, who insists that we are all ruined together. 
Westervelt is convinced that I am irretrievably lost if I 
play your heroine another night.’’ Ruin seemed even 
less than a word as they sat at breakfast. Helen showed 
— sign of her fatigue and worry, and Douglass none 
at all. 

‘* Do you see that bunch of papers?’’ She pointed 
where lay a ragged pile. ‘‘ After breakfast we take our 
medicine.” 

‘** No,”’ he said firmly. ‘‘ I have determined not to 
read a line of the critiques. To every word you speak 
I will listen, but I will not be harrowed up by a hodge- 
podge of acrid criticism written before the play was 


produced or in a hurried hour between the fall of the 
curtain and going to press. I know too much about 
how these judgments are cooked up. I saw the faults 
of the play myself, a good deal clearer than did any of 
these sleepy gentlemen, who came to the theatre 
surfeited and weary.’’ 

She looked thoughtful. ‘* Perhaps you are right,’’ she 
said at last. ‘‘ I will not read them—I know what they 
will say ——”’ 

‘* 1 thought the play was very beautiful !’’ said Mrs. 
MacDavitt. ‘* And my Nellie was grand.’’ 

Helen patted her mother’s hand. ‘‘ We have one 
loyal supporter, Mr. Douglass.”’ 

** Ye’ve many more, if the truth were known,”’ said 
the old mother stoutly, for she liked young Douglass. 

‘* I believe that,’’ cried Helen. ‘‘ Did you consider 
that as I change my réles and plays I must dee to a large 
extent change my audience? The people who like me 
as Baroness Telka are amazed and angered by your play. 
They will not come to see me.” 

‘* T thought of that, but not till last night.”’ 

** It will take time to inform and interest our new pub- 
lic. I am determined to keep this play on for at least 
four weeks. Meanwhile you can prune it and set to 
work on a new one. Have you a theme?”’ 

‘* T have a scenario,”’ he triumphantly answered. ‘‘ I 
ga it out this morning between two o’clock and 
our.”’ 

She reached her hand to him impulsively, and as he 
took it a warm flush came into her face and her eyes 
were suffused with happy tears. 

‘* That’s brave !’’ she said. 

When Hugh came out a few moments later he found 
them talking about a new automobile which had just 
made a successful trial run. The play became the topic 
of conversation again but on a ps ls plane. 
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Westervelt entered with a face like a horse, so long 
and lax was it. 

‘* The critics have burnt us alive,’’ he said as he sank 
into a chair and mopped his red neck. 

‘* Your mistake was in reading them,’’ said Helen. 
We burnt the critics before reading.’’ 

‘* Haven’t you read the papers ?’’ 

‘* Not one.”’ 

‘** Well, they say ——”’ 

She stopped him. ‘‘ Don’t tell me what they say, not 
a word. We did our best and we did good work and 
will do better to-night, so don’t come here like a bird of 
ill-omen, Herr Westervelt. Go kill the critics if you feel 
like it, but don’t worry us. We are too busy.’’ Her 
tone became friendly. ‘‘ Really, it doesn’t matter ; 
please don’t worry over me or the play. I will instruct 
Hugh what to say to you.”’ 

After Westervelt went out Helen said, ‘‘ He’s the 
typical manager, in the clouds to-day, stuck in the mud 
to-morrow. Sometimes he is excruciatingly funny, and 
then he disgusts me. They’re almostall alike. If busi- 
ness should be unexpectedly good to-night he would be 
as a man transfigured. His face would shine, he would 
greet every actor, he would fairly fall upon your neck, 
but if the business went down ten dollars on Wednesday 
night then look for frost again. He can’t help it, you 
know. But come, we must now consider our play, 
then our scenario.”’ 

As the attendants whisked away the breakfast-things 
Helen brought the original manuscript of ‘‘ Lillian’s 
Duty,’’ together with pen and ink. 

‘* Now what is the matter with the first act ?’’ she said. 

‘* Nothing.”’ 

‘* LT agree. What is out in the second act?’’ 

‘* Needs cutting.’’ 

‘* Where ?”’ 

‘* Here, and here, and here.’’ 

‘* T felt it. I couldn’t hold them there. Roylston’s 
part wants the knife, too. Now the third act.’’ 

** It is too diffuse, and the sociologic background gets 
obstinately into the foreground. AsIsat there last night 
I saw that the interest was too abstract, too impersonal 
for the ordinary playgoer. Ican better that. The fourth 
act must be entirely rewritten. I will do that this after- 
noon.”’ 

‘* | like your strength,”’ she said admiringly. ‘‘ I was 
almost afraid to see you this morning.”’ 

‘* My strength comes from you. At least you roused 
me. I was fairly in the grasp of the evil one when your 
note came. Your confidence set me free and I bless you 
for it. It was beautiful of you to write to me after I had 
sneaked away —like a wounded coyote.’’ 
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She laid her hand lightly on his arm. ‘‘ Hush! let us 
not talk of that. Weare forgetting business and getting 
personal.”” She said this ina tone peculiarly at variance 
with the words. ‘‘ Now let us have the scenario of the 
new play. I am eager to know what my letter brought 
to you.”’ 

He instantly began to glow. ‘‘ This is to be as per- 
sonal, as poetic as the other is sociologic. The part you 
play is a young girl who knows nothing of life but a great 
deal of books. Her whole world is revealed by the 
light which streams from the window of a convent 
library, a gray, cold light with deep shadows. She is tall 
and pale and severe of line, but her blue eyes are deep 
and brooding. Her father, a Western mine-owner, los- 
ing his second wife, calls on his daughter to return to his 
home in a Western city. The girl is plunged at once 
into the midst of a pleasure-seeking, thoughtless circle of 
acquaintances, whose interest in life seems to her to be 
grossly material.” 

As he outlined this new drama the mind of the actress 
took hold of the character placed in opposition to Lillian, 
and its great possibilities exalted her and filled her with 
admiration for the mind of the young man. 

‘* T see I shall never want for parts while you are my 
playwright,’’ she said. 

‘* T can write so long as I have you to write for and 
work for,’’ he replied. 

Their eyes met, and he waited. 

She spoke quickly and with an effort. ‘‘ We are get- 
ting personal again,’ she said. But he knew she was 
not really offended. 
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HEN the first anniversary of Martha’s 
W wedding day came around Martha lay 
very still on her white bed with a little 
white bundle beside her, pressing its red little 
head against her proud white breast. The 
husband, who had been toiling in Purgatory 
all night, came with the sweat still upon his 
brow and looked upon his wife and babe. 

Oh, wonder of wonders, a mother with her 
first child ! 

The wife looked at her husband with holy 
eyes and a very human pair of pursed-up lips ; 
whereupon Carl kissed her, but trembled more 
than she had trembled when her mouth had 
first touched his. 

‘* You haven’t noticed the baby,” said 
Martha with a weak and giriish little laugh. 

The baby! Another little life come into the 
world, called into being simply by the fact that 
he had loved Martha and she had loved him! 
Carl looked at the child as if he had never 
seen a child before in his life. A man’s first 
baby is apt to be a very curious specimen. If 
you venture to touch the creature it may break 
in the middle or dissolve into nothingness. 
And whether you dare touch it or not, what 
a very queer, half-frightened, thor- 
oughly delightful sensation the little 
being sends quivering all through 











your greater being! 

‘* You're afraid of him,’’ mur- 
mured Martha with a twinkle in her 
eye. ‘* Kiss him.’’ 

‘* Where?’”’ 

sé y , : ac 

You never stopped to ask where 
you should kiss me !”’ 
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Before Carl could kiss the baby in 
the same place, however, he drew 
back exclaiming: ‘‘ It’s making 
faces at me.”’ 

‘‘It!’? said Martha. ‘‘It! It! 
But there, you may kiss me instead 
of it.’ 

Husband and wife laughed to- 
gether, so softly and so low that the 
baby concluded that he had very 
sensible parents, not lacking in the 
gift of humor, and, therefore, he 
would stop making faces, lay his 
head back on his very own soft pil- 
low and go to sleep again. 

Once more Carl and Martha 
looked at each other while Martha’s 
free hand reached out to clasp his. 
Silence fell in the happy sick-room, 
and from without there entered the soft lullaby 
of the waters, the tweet, tweet, tweet! oh, it’s 
sweet! of the birds, and such a fragrance of 
roses and honeysuckle as there had been all 
through Vonstradam on the day of the wedding 
just one year ago. 

After the passing of some moments Martha’s 
voice, still speaking in Dutch, fell softly upon 
the stillness: ‘‘ Husband, I understand now 
what Aunt Billy meant when she told me that 
I did not love you a year ago. Dearest and 
best! I had only begun to love you then.’’ 

Carl could not speak. There was a curious 
throbbing in his ears, a mist betore his eyes. 
He buried his face in the bedclothes. Very 
gently she withdrew her hand from the clasp of 
his fingers and laid it as if in benediction upon 
his bowed head. 

‘* Tweet, tweet, tweet! oh, it’s sweet!’’ 
sang the birds in the climbing roses outside the 
window. A year ago the birds had awakened 
him at dawn, singing: ‘‘ Be good to her! Be 
good to her!”’ 

Had he been good to her, whose goodness 
so far surpassed his own? 

** Love her! Hurry up!” sang the birds. 
** Life is so short a time for loving.”’ 

_ Yes, he loved her better than anything else 
in the world; and yet, what a poor and puny 
thing was his love beside hers ! 
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** What is it?’’ murmured Martha, distressed 
by his distress. 

‘*And you,”’ he said with his face still hidden 
from her, ‘‘ you must bear all the pain.’’ 

Martha passed her hand lovingly over his 
head and the tenderness of the motion was such 
that he felt the maternal passion in his wife and 
knew that to her at this moment, he, like the 
baby at her side, was nothing but a little boy. 

‘* It is pain that makes the motherhood,” 
said Martha softly. Then with a quick change 
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the dialect of Vonstradam. He heard them 
all with the same sweet, baffling, speculative 
look in his deep blue eyes, and Mrs. Billy 
vowed that he sndenined quate one of them. 

‘* Ooh, ooh !’’ croaked Johannes. 

The baby stared at the old man’s hat. Of 
all the wonderful things in this wonderful new 
world nothing interested Martha’s baby more 
than his grandfather’s hat. The little gentle- 
man whom his mother told him to call Papa 
did not wear a hat indoors. Instead, he 
wore a shining, smooth, round white spot in 
the middle of his hair which mother some- 
times kissed in quite a foolish way, and said 
that, if it was bald, it was still the dearest 
head in the world. A pretty thing to do and 
say, the baby would think, trying to give his 
own head a consoling whack with his rosy little 
heel. But why, to cuiiie back to the subject 
under discussion, did Grandfather always wear 
a hat big enough for a cradle? 
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‘* Ooh, ooh, ooh!’ repeated the baby after 
Johannes, and with an upward sweep of his 
arm he seized hold of the hat brim. Mrs. 

Billy clapped her hands, and Billy, 
‘forgetting all the fifty grandchildren 
of his own, leaned forward to see 
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what would happen next. 

‘* Hy-golly, dhot papby, he vas 
strong! He'll be a Sampson jit, 
alreadty.”’ 

‘*Ooh, ooh, ooh!” gurgled the 
baby and pulled the hat down over 
his grandfather’s eye. Grandfather 
took his hand and gently pushed the 
hat back where it belonged. 

‘*Peek!’’ said Johannes. The 
baby grinned and made another grab 
for the hat. 

‘* He saidt ‘ Peek !’’’ asserted old 
Billy. Johannes smiled triumphantly 
and Priscilla laughea aloud. 

‘* He did na!”’ cried Mrs. Billy. 

‘* He saidt ‘ Peek!’”’ vowed Billy 
once more. 

‘* Dere goes your hat ofver your 
eyes agin, Johannes,’’ said Mrs. Billy. 

‘* Dhot papby, he saidt ‘ Peek !’”’ 
staunchly persisted Billy. The old 
wife looked hard at her husband. 

** Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall!’’ she 
burst forth at last, ‘‘ andt you an 
eldter of de church !”’ 

The elder of the church went reso- 
lutely up to the baby and held an 
enticing forefinger over the crown of Johannes’s 
hat. ‘‘ Say ‘ Peek,’ papby.”’ 

The baby seized hold of the finger and 
straightway drew it into his mouth. 

‘* Say ‘ Peek,’’’ urged Johannes, once more 
putting his hat on straight. 

‘* How kin you ’spect de poor childt to say 
‘Peek’ mid his mouth full of dhot finger?” 
retorted Mrs. Billy. 

Billy drew his finger out of the warm, wet 
little mouth, whereupon the baby looked at 
Mrs. Billy as if he knew that she was responsible. 
‘Then he brought his soft lips together and 
deliberately piped up: ‘‘ Peek !”’ 
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** Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall!’’ cried Mrs. 
Billy, her old face wrinkling into one beautiful 
map of delight. Billy was too great a man to 
boast of his vindication. He filled his pipe 
with an indifferent air, while Johannes smiled, 
set his hat more firmly down over his head, and 
went trudging away with the baby. 

‘* I ho righdt straighdt avay home andt tell 
his mudher,’’ said he. 

Billy looked as if he wished to go also and 
see the effect of the news upon Martha, but 
shame of being interested in so small an every- 
day matter as this kept the old Dutchman 
leaning against the grape-arbor, staring after 
Johannes and his little grandson. 

‘* Johannes, he vas crazy apout dhot papby,”’ 
remarked Billy with all the severity becoming 
a Pilgrim grandfather. ‘‘ Dhot papby, he vas 
no petter dhon any odder papby. Makin’ 
sooch a fuss joost acause he saidt ‘ Peek!’ 
Luff is blindt, dhot’s vhadt’s de matter mid 
Johannes.”’ 

‘* Luff vas na blindt vhen Johannes’s gal 
she marriedt Carl de Roo,’’ said Mrs. Billy. 




















‘* Vall, maype,’’ rejoined Billy, ‘* Luff, he 
did na needt no spectacles. Martha andt Carl 


‘* Luff hadt on his double spectacles den.” 





of manner and that weak girlish laugh, she ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ I wouldn’t change places with you 
for anything in the world. Just think of being 
only a father !’’ 

Only a father!’’ repeated Carl, rising to his feet and 
laughing tenderly in his turn: ‘‘ If I had dreamed you 
would grow so impertinent, young woman, I would never 
have married you !”’ 

The baby doubled his fists and muttered in his sleep. 

‘** | think I had better go,’’ said Carl, ‘‘ before my son 
gets up and thrashes me.”’ 

_When he passed out of the sick-room the laughter had 
died out of his eyes, but Martha still lay smiling with the 
child’s head on her breast, while all around her hovered 
the sweet mystery of motherhood. Presently, however, 
she drew the baby closer and in tones of ineffable com- 
passion she murmured: ‘* He called you ‘ It’!”’ 


The proudest being in Vonstradam in the months that 
followed was old Johannes Van Essendelft, the baby’s 
grandfather. He constituted himself nurse-in-chief, and, 
wherever you saw the quaint, squat, little black figure of 
the old Dutchman, and his broad, soft, black hat, you 
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“"VaAIT TILL YOU BEEN A GRANDTFAHDER 


FIFTY DIMES ALREADTY'"’ 


were almost sure to see the white garments and the 
soft pink face of Martha’s baby. Martha’s Uncleand Aunt 
Billy Blom were both so ashamed of taking more interest 
in their grand-nephew than they had taken in at least 
thirty-nine of their grandchildren that they sometimes 
deemed it incumbent upon them to assume an air of great 
indifference, and even to take Johannes to task for his 
devotion to the baby. 

‘* Vait till you been a grandtfahder fifty dimes alreadty,”’ 
Billy said to him one day with a humorous half-wink at 
Priscilla Green. ‘‘ You make me tiredt, Johannes. You 
vas oldt enough to pe a great-grandtfahder yit.”’ 

They were all gathered around the baby near Mrs. Billy’s 
back door under the grape-arbor. Johannes smiled under 
the shadow of his warm, large, black hat and held the 
white bundle of love closer to his shoulder. 

‘* Ooh, ooh!” said he in a husky, loving croak. The 
baby was being taught a number of languages, of which 
baby-talk came first, then Dutch, then English, and lastly, 


vas so oldt alreadty dhot maype dey got 
second sidght.”’ 

Mrs. Billy never liked to hear any reference 
made to the time when Martha had been the 
‘* Old Maid of Vonstradam.’’ The old lady bristled from 
her head to her heels, and, drawing her slender figure to 
its full height, she snapped: ‘‘ Den it’s a pity dhot more 
of dem dond’t vait till dey get second sidght. Den maype 
so many papbies vould na coom into de vorid mid no luff 
to rock dere cradles andt leadt dere leetle feet.’’ 

Billy said after a little while with a low, not unmusical 
mutter: ‘‘Dhot’s so, my oldt ladty, dhot’s honest! I 
guess I ho see vhadt Martha says apout dhot papby 
learnin’ to dalk so fast.” 

The old lady tripped down the step of her porch, and, 
catching hold of. Priscilla’s hand, cried out in her sprightly 
way: ‘*‘ Coom, ve ho see, too!”’ 
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NOTE— Miss Forsslund will soon tell the most humorous of all her 
“* Dutchtown”’ stories. It is called ‘* The Hair-Cut Boy.’’ So spontaneously 
witty a story built on so original a theme is new to our literature, and 
at the cloce a beginning cf a love affair in which Priscilla is directly 
interested is hinted at. 
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WHAT IS ALL THIS TALK ABOUT WHISTLER? 


F THE criticisms and 
‘*estimates’’ of Whistler 
which have at different 
times appeared in 
magazines and books 
were true he would, 
indeed, be a very curi- 

; ous manner of man. 
He has been credited with all the painter’s 
virtues and all the painter’s vices. He 
has been exalted above all the painters of 
the nineteenth century and compared to 
Velasquez; he has been put down as a 
mere impudent tyro of the brush ‘‘ flinging 
a pot of paint in the public’s face.’’ Again, 
the man himself has been thought the 
embodiment of wit and wisdom, and many 
a newspaper squib of which he was guilt- 
less has been laid at his door; and then, 
by way of paradox, he has been declared 
a mere mountebank, a cheap poseur, who 
did and said things solely for advertising 
purposes. But those who knew him per- 
sonally and met him often in his studio and 
home saw neither his qualities nor his 
defects in such exaggerated proportions. 
He appeared to them as a sensitive and 
sensible man with definite ideas about art 
which he expressed with force ; but cer- 
tainly not the irritable, waspish character 
that we have heard so much about since 
his death. 

Mr. Whistler had more common-sense, 
more sanity on more subjects, than almost 
any of his artistic contemporaries ; but, of 
course, when goaded by ignorant criticism or loaded 
with rank abuse, as by Ruskin, for instance, he would 
retaliate. And he could strike back with incisive effect, 
as his masterful ‘‘ Ten o’Clock’’ (his lecture on art 
given at Oxford and Cambridge) reminds us. But usu- 
ally he went too far, became extravagant and talked 
wildly. That was his failing. He should have treated 
criticism with silence and allowed his art to speak for 
him. Had he done so perhaps he might have held a 
higher niche in the temple than he at present holds. 
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Whistler's Art Misunderstood 


HISTLER’S art gives us the better, the truer and the 
nobler side ot the man. Itis the man himself when 
removed from all the petty annoyances of life and in a 
realm of pure beauty. And yet, in the light of recent 
‘* appreciations,’’ Whistler’s pictures seem even more 
paradoxical than the man himself. They are alleged or 
supposed to be mystical creations, messages handed 
down from Velasquez and Hokusai, things that only the 
elect may read aright; but in reality they are so direct 
and frank in their meaning, so simple, that we miss them 
entirely by supposing them complex or enigmatical. 
The very names that Whistler gave some of his pictures, 
such as ‘‘Arrangement in Blue and Silver,’’ ‘‘ Nocturne 
in Black and Gold,”’ **‘ Symphony in Blue and Rose,’’ 
which confuse the average mind, were designed by the 
painter to explain that each picture so labeled was little 
more than a harmonious scheme of color, a blend of air 
strata, a delicate pattern of light and shade —something 
very simple and yet beautiful, as is sunlight, or blue sky, 
or sunset clouds, or flames of fire. 

Almost all of Whistler’s pictures are remarkable for 
their simplicity—their oneness of idea and effect. 
There is nothing spectacular, or dramatic, or historic, 
or narrative about them. That was perhaps the reason 
why London quarreled with him. The Britisher (and 
the American, too) could not understand a man paint- 
ing the seashore merely for its beauty of color, or 
London docks and warehouses merely for their effect of 
light and atmosphere, or a moonlight merely for its 
play of light upon dark. There was no history, or 
mystery, or murder in any of these things; they were 
merely revelations of Nature’s beauties, too common to 
be seen in the life and too simple to be appreciated on 
canvas. And, being quite new, they were, of course, 


‘ voted to be wholly wrong. 


Whistler’s Technical Abilities 


HERE is still a third feature in which Mr. Whistler has 
been misunderstood. We have heard dissertations 
galore, and chance remarks in profusion, to the effect 
that he was possibly the greatest technician of the nine- 
teenth century, that he was a past-master of every detail 
of the craft, and could draw like Raphael, color like 
Titian, outdo Rembrandt in light and shade, and make 
Velasquez look a little foolish in the matter of handling 
the brush. The art critics, here and elsewhere, have 
reiterated this statement until half the people in the art 
world have come to believe it. 

Yet nothing could be more preposterous than such a 
claim. Whistler’s technique was possibly his weakest 
feature. He drew accurately enough, but with difficulty ; 
he composed rather awkwartlly; his people were some- 
times wanting in proper proportions and stood badly 
upon their feet ; and as for his brush work, there was 
nothing about it that a dozen of his contemporaries might 
not have done better. That he had a fine command of 
line in etching and a beautiful sense of light and shade 
and color in painting cannot be gainsaid. He was a 
technician of ability, certainly not an inferior or poor 
workman ; but just as certainly not a great craftsman 
like Velasquez or (in modern times) Mr. John S. Sargent. 
His pictures will not live by their workmanship alone. 
That is not their title to fame. And Whistler himself 
never believed that the value of his painting lay in its 
mechanical workmanship. He had too much respect 
for his taste for that. 


By Professor fohn C. Van Dyke 
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*“ PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER" 


‘* What, then, is all this talk about Whistler? What 
is there to his art?’’ it may be asked. Well, most of 
the talk is merely ‘‘ talk’’; but there is something more 
to Whistler than that. He was a man of many gifts. 
For instance, he saw things that many people can- 
not see even when they are pointed out to them. 
Dirty, grimy London and the foggy Thames had never 
said anything but dirt and fog to Londoners, but wien 
Whistler came they revealed to him marvels of shadow 
relieved by light, marvels of buildings surrounded by 
drifts of air, marvels of subtle colors blended and fused 
into delicate arrangements and symphonies. How 
beautifully he writes about them in his ‘‘ Ten o’Clock”’: 
‘* The evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry as 
with a veil, and the poor buildings lose themselves in the 
dim sky, and the tall chimneys become campanili, and 
the warehouses are palaces in the night, and the whole 
city hangs in the heavens and fairyland is before us.’’ 

And how beautifully he painted them! These undis- 
covered beauties of the commonplace he revealed to the 
world, but only a few in the world ever appreciated 
them. The cry was then. as now, for the ‘* view”’ in 
landscape. But Whistler objected to the obvious and 
the grandiose. He would have nothing to do with the 
panorama from a mountain-top and declined to paint 
‘* foolish sunsets.’? He went beyond this admiration of 
the crowd and sought Nature’s deeper meanings in her 
more refined beauties. Any one can understand a blare 
of sunlight or a combination of rainbow colors, but to see 
and portray the refinements of half-light and twilight and 
moonlight, to bring out the delicate charm of silver-grays 
and pinks and pale lilacs, to plunge into subtle grada- 
tions and from them wring a scheme of color, a harmony, 
a symphony, an ‘‘arrangement ’’ —that is not so easy of 
accomplishment. But Whistler did it. He was the one 
who practically discovered a whole gamut of half-tones 
and half-lights that had been lying unnoticed in 
landscape. 


The Painter’s Fine Taste 


VERY excursion Whistler made into Nature’s treasure- 
house he brought back with him a wealth of beauty 
which he carefully selected and just as carefully arranged 
in some new picture. Not London and the Thames 
alone, but Venice, Paris, the sea beach, the open sea, 
houses, people in houses— genre and figure and portrait 
—all came under his eye and were rearranged and 
recreated by his fine sense of harmony. The taste of the 
man was shown in selection, in design, in composition. 
He was no realist, no believer in ‘‘ Nature as she is.’’ 
He believed as he wrote: ‘‘ Nature indeed contains the 
elements in color and form of all pictures, as the key- 
board contains the notes of all music. But the artist is 
born to pick and choose and group with science these 
elements that the result may be beautiful.”’ 

Taste with simplicity and the most absolute frankness 
were always present in his work. He would have no 
claptrap in subject or trickiness in handling, no pictorial 
conceit and the exploiting of the painter, no complexity 
of dramatic climax, no theatrical pose of his figures. 
The celebrated ‘‘ Miss Alexander”? is a child standing in 
an almost bare room, hat in hand and her costume 
showing chiefly white, black and gray ; the ‘* Lady with 
the Yellow Buskin”’ (in the Fairmount Park Gallery, 
Philadelphia) is one of his masterpieces, but it is again 
only a slender figure of a beautiful woman in brown 
moving away from us into an indefinite background and 
looking back over her shoulder as she goes. 


The Portrait of His Mother 


ME: WHISTLER’S portrait of his mother is possibly the 
most human and personal document he ever pro- 
duced. In this respect it is superior to the Thomas 
Carlyle portrait at Glasgow, which has, indeed, much of 
the gray and grizzled look of the original, and is charac- 
teristic in the turn of the weary face and in the looseness 
of the dress, but has not the intimate knowledge which 
the former portrait shows. With his mother for a sitter 
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there was no question about seeing truly. 
He knew her every feature and expres- 
sion by heart, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he was not different from other 
sons in his love for that mother. At 
any rate, one seems to feel in the picture 
not only exact knowledge but loving 
knowledge as well. It is the portrait of a 
mother by a devoted son, and the fine 
flavor of it lies in the personal revelation 
which he has made. 

How carefully he seems to have drawn 
the head and Moy How almost caress- 
ingly he has modeled the cheek and chin! 
How tenderly he has painted the flat hair, 
the white cap, the hands, the handkerchief, 
the gown! Every particle of dross has 
been removed from it, and only what is 
eternally true and beautiful remains. Asa 
result we have a personality that we should 
like to know better—a type of dignity, 
nobility, gentleness and love. It is quite 
impossible to miss the painter’s point of 
view — quite impossible to misunderstand 
this picture. It is the portrait of a noble 
mother by a loving son. 


The Portrait as Art 


AN yet the picture shows Whistler the 





——— SSO : ee 9ainter, too. In 1874 he catalogued it 
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My Mother—Arrangement in Black and 

Gray.’’ There you have his explanation 

of the portrait. As narration it is the 
portrait of his mother ; as decoration it is an ‘‘ Arrange- 
ment in Black and Gray’’—that is to say, black and 
gray are the predominant notes. The dress is black 
and white, the floor and wall gray, the curtain and 
floor-board dark. 

Nothing could be much simpler than such a scheme of 
color. And this, perhaps the most celebrated picture 
by the painter, is characteristic of all his work in its sim- 
plicity, its directness, its infallible good taste. There is 
no pose about it, though he has been called the grand 


poseur; no affectation in it, though he was counted a 


bundle of pretense; no trickery in it, though he was 
written down the prince of mountebanks. Where in all 
art have you seen so unpretentious a picture? That 
figure in a plain black gown, seated in a straight-backed 
chair, with the feet on a stool, with only a wall, a curtain 
and a picture for a background, is almost bare in its 
simplicity. 

And how defiant of all convention is the composition! 
The figure fills one side of the picture, the curtain the 
other, and the odd spaces between are filled with a 
framed picture and a strip of floor. And again, the 
straightness of the lines! The right angles of picture- 
frame, curtain, floor and chair, and only the figure show- 
ing the curved or flowing line! How very effectively 
one acts as a foil for the other, and yet how very natural 
that it should be so! There is nowhere in the picture 
any display of gaudiness, any intrusiveness of line or 
color, any flippancy or conceit or ‘‘ smartness.’’ If you 
will have a little ‘‘ finery’’ thrown in, why there it is in 
the Japanese curtain—just a dash and no more. 


Whistler's Life and Influence 


HETHER Mr. Whistler was born in Baltimore, 

Lowell or St. Petersburg is not positively known, 
but it seems probable that Lowell was the place. The 
date has been fixed at 1834, but possibly he was 
born some years earlier. He died last summer in 
London, and his intimates believed that he was then 
over seventy. As a boy he went to Russia with his 
father, who was a railway engineer in the service of 
the Czar Nicholas. After his father’s death he re- 
turned with his mother to the United States and entered 
the Military Academy at West Point. He left the 
Academy, it is said, owing to a rebuke received from 
his teachers for etching heads on the margin of a Coast 
Survey map. 

In 1856 Whistler went to Paris and entered the studio 
of Gleyre. Shortly afterward he produced the etchings 
known as the ‘‘ French Set.’? He went to London in 
1859 and at once began to etch the ‘‘ Thames Set.’’ At 
Venice, in 1879, he did the ‘‘ Venice Set.’’ His painting 
kept pace with his etching in subjects chosen in 
the place where he happened to be staying. All his 
life was passed in European capitals. He met many 
men, saw many styles of art and was influenced in his 
work by several painters. From Rossetti he got a type 
and an attitude of mind; from Velasquez he got ideas of 
color— silver-grays and blacks and reds; and from the 
Japanese, ornament and decorative composition. But 
all this leaning toward other phases of art was slight 
compared with the predominant individuality of the 
man. 

His pictures are widely scattered and are now being 
eagerly bought up by collectors, but Guring the painter’s 
life his friends were few, and his admirers were to be 
found largely among painters and connoisseurs. His 
influence has spread far and wide with the schools of to- 
day, and every picture exhibition of the last dozen years 
has had its modicum of Whistleresque pictures. His 
portrait of his mother was bought by the French 
Government some years ago and is now in the gallery 
of the Luxembourg. It is one of perhaps a dozen 
pictures that entitle Whistler to the rank of a great 
modern master. va 


NOTE —This is the third of a series of articles on modern paintings by 
Professor Van Dyke. The next article, in the April Journal, will tell the 
story of Burne-Jones’s “ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid.” 
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Miss Vircinia Pomeroy. from Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Mrs. MacGitt, of Tunbridge Wells, England 
By Mary Findlater 


PART IV 
Virginia Pomeroy: 


THE Grey Tor INN, DARTMOOR, DEVONSHIRE. 
E HAD rather a nice half-hour at Little Widger to- 
W day, Sir Archibald and I. Of course, we were 
walking. It is still incomprehensible to me, the 
pleasure these people get out of the simple use of their 
legs. We passed Wishtcot and Wildycombe and then 
came upon Little Widger, not having known of its existence. 
The tiny hamlet straggles down a side-hill and turns a cor- 
ner to terminate in the village inn, quaintly named ‘‘ The 
Mug o’ Cider.”’ An acacia hangs over the stone wall, 
purple and white lilacs burst through the hedges, and there 
is a ‘‘cob and thatch’’ cottage, with a dazzling white haw- 
thorn in front and a black pig nosing at the gate. 


This story is told by four writers, each writer being responsible for one character, as follows: 





~ W 
DRAWINGS BY MARTIN JUSTICE ? 2 ae 


Miss Cecitia Evesuam, Mrs. MacGill’s English companion 
By Jane Findlater 


Sir ARCHIBALD Maxwe_L Mackenzie, of Kindarroch 
By Allan McAulay 


However, I responded meekly : ‘‘ I suppose that is true ; 
but I doubt if the peculiarity ts our exclusive possession. 
None of my relatives belonged to the criminal classes and 
they could all read and write, but I dare say some of them 
were more desirable than others from a social point of 
view. It must be so delicious to belong to an order of 
things that never questions itself! Breckenridge Calhoun 
says that is the one reason he can never quite ‘ get on’ 
with the men over here at first, which makes me laugh, 
for in his way, as a rabid Southerner, he is just as bad.” 

There was quite an interval here in which the fire 
crackled, the black cat purred and the pipe puffed. Sir 
Archibald broke the silence by asking : ‘‘ Who is this Mr. 
Calhoun that you and your mother mention so often ?’’ 

The conversation that ensued was quite a long one but I 
will report as much of it as Ican remember. It was like this: 

JInny: ‘‘ Brecken- 
ridge Calhoun is a 














‘childhood’s friend’ ; 
the kind of man whose 
estates join yours, who 
has known you ever 
since you were born; 
liked you, quarreled 
with you, forgotten you, 
and been sweet upon 
you by turns ; and who 
finally marries you, 
when you have both 
given up hope of finding 
anybody more original 
and startling. By-the- 
way, am I the first 
American girl you’ve 
met?’’ 

Sir A.: ‘‘ Not the first 
I’ve met, but the first 
I've known. There was 
a jolly sort of schoolgirl 
from Indiana whom I 
saw at my old aunt’s 
house in Edinburgh. 
There were half a dozen 
elderly tabbies pressing 
tea and scones on her, 
and she cried just as 
I was coming in the 
door: ‘Oh, no more 
tea, please! I could hear 
my last scone splash !’’ 

Jinny, shaking with 
laughter: ‘‘ Howlovely! 
I am so glad you had 
such a picturesque and 
fearless young personas 
a first experience, but as 
she has been your only 
instructress you have 
much to learn, and I 
might as well begin my 
duty to you at once.”’ 

Sir A.: ‘‘ You’re tak- 
ing a deal of trouble.’’ 

Jinny : ‘‘ Oh, it’s no 
trouble, but a pleasure 
rather, to put a fellow- 
being on the right track. 
You must first disabuse 
your mind of the 
American girl as you 
find her in books.’’ 








5 . § Dea’ t 
“THE DOOR OPENED AND MRS. MacGiLL CAME WALKING IN" SIR A. . I 


Oh! the loveliness of that May noon; a sunny noon for 
once ; the freshness of the beeches ; the golden brown of 
the oaks ; above all the shimmering beauty of the young 
birches. It was as if the sap had just brimmed and trem- 
bled into leaves ; as if each drop had thinned itself into a 
transparent oval of liquid green. 

The sight of Mrs. MacGill being dragged by Greytoria 
up a very distant hill was soothing in itself, or it would 
have been if I hadn’t known Miss Evesham was toiling up 
beside her. We were hungry, and certain of being late 
to luncheon, so Sir Archibald proposed food of some sort 
at the inn. He had cold meat, bread and cheese and a 
tankard of Devonshire cider, while I had delicious junket, 
clouted cream and stewed apple. Before starting on our 
long homeward stroll we had a cozy chat —the accessories 
being a fire, a black cat and a pipe, with occasional incur- 
sions by a small maid-servant, who looked exactly like 
a Devonshire hill pony—strong, sturdy, stocky, heavy- 
footed, and tangled as to mane. 

We were discussing our common lack of relatives. ‘‘ I 
— no one but my mother and two distant cousins,’’ | 
said. 

The sympathetic man would have murmured: ‘‘ Poor 
little soul,’’ and the too sentimental one would have seized 
the opportunity to exclaim: ‘‘ Then let me be all in all to 
you!’’ but Sir Archibald removed his pipe and remarked : 
** Good thing, too, I dare say”’ ; and then continued with 
graceful tact and frankness : ‘‘ They say you can’t tell any- 
thing about an American family by seeing one of ’em.”’ 

Upon my word, the hopeless candor of these, our breth- 
ren of the British Isles, is astonishing. Sometimes after a 
proeaged conversation with two or three of them I feel 
ike going about the drawing-room with a small broom and 
dustpan and sweeping up the ‘‘ home truths’’ that should 
lie scattered on the floor; and which do, no doubt, were 
my eyes as keen in seeing as my ears in hearing. 


have to; never read 
‘oe 7? } } 
Jinny: ‘‘ Very well then; the American girl of the 


drama and casual conversation—that’s worse. You must 
forget her supposed freedom of thought and speech, 
her rustling silk skirts, her jingling side-bag or chatelaine, 
her middle initial, her small feet and hands, her high 
heels, her extravagant dress, her fortune—which only 
one in ten thousand possesses — her overworked father 
and weakly indulgent mother— called respectively Poppa 
and Momma ; these are but accessories —the frame, not 
the picture. They exist, that is quite true, but no girl 
has the whole list, thank goodness! I, for example, have 
only one or two of the entire lot.’’ 

Sir A.: ‘‘ Which ones? I was just thinking you had 
‘em all.”’ 4 

Jinny: ‘‘ You must find out something for yourself. 
The foundation idea of modern education is to make 
the pupil the discoverer of his own knowledge. As I 
was saying when interrupted, when you remove these 
occasional accompaniments of the American girl you 
find simply the same old ‘ eternal feminine.’ Of course 
there is a wide range of choice ; you seem to think over 
here that there is only one kind of American girl, but if 
you would only go into thé subject deeply you would 
find fat and lean, bright and dull, pert and meek ; some 
that could only have been discovered by Columbus, 
others that might have been brought up in the rocky 


. fortresses of a pious Scottish home.”’ 


Sir A. : ‘* I don’t get on with girls particularly well.” 

Jinny : ‘‘ I can quite fancy that! Not one American 
girl ina hundred would take the trouble to understand 
you. You need such a lot of understanding that an indo- 
lent girl, or a reserved one, or a spoiled one, or a busy 
one, would keep thinking ‘ Does it pay ?’”’ 

Sir A., reddening and removing his pipe thoughtfully, 
pressing down the tobacco in the bowl: ‘‘ Hullo, you 
can hit out when you like!” 








"THERE'S YOUR MODEL, 
ALL READY’"’ 






Jinny: ‘‘ lam not ‘ hitting out.’ I get on delightfully 
well with you because I have lots of leisure just now to 
devote to your case. Of course it would be a great econ- 
omy of time and strength if you chose to meet people half 
way, or perhaps an eighth! It’s only the amenities of the 
public street, after all, that casual acquaintances need, in 
order to have a pleasant time along the way. The private 
path is quite another thing ; even I put out the sign ‘ No 
thoroughfare’ over that; but I don’t see why you need 
build bramble-hedges across the common roads of travel. 
Do you know what a ‘ scare-cat’ is?’’ 

Sir A.: ‘* Can’t say I do.”’ 

ar ‘* It’s a nice expressive word belonging to the 
infant’s vocabulary of slang. 1 think you are regular 
‘ scare-cats’ over here, when it comes to the treatment of 
casual acquaintances. You must be clever enough to 
know a lady or a gentleman when you see one, and you 
don’t take such awful risks with iodo and gentlemen !”’ 

During this entire colloquy Sir Archibald Maxwell 
Mackenzie, Baronet, of Kindarroch, eyed me precisely as 
if he had been a dignified mastiff observing the incompre- 
hensible friskings of a small, playful, foolish puppy of quite 
another species. ‘‘ Good Heavens!”’ thinks the mastiff, 
raising his eyes in devout astonishment, ‘‘ can I ever, at 
any age, have disported myself likethat? It seems to have 
—e" none of my qualities: I wonder if it really is a 
dog ?’’ 

‘* Do you approve of marriage — go in for it?’’ queried 
Sir Archibald in a somewhat startling manner after a long 
pause and puffing steadily the while. 

‘* | approve of it entirely,’’ I answered, ‘‘ especially for 
men ; women are awfully hampered by it, to be sure.’’ 

‘*T should have put that in exactly the opposite way,’’ 
he said thoughtfully. 

‘*T know you would,’’ I retorted, ‘‘ and that’s precisely 
the reason I phrased it as I did. One must keep your 
attention alive by some means or other, else it would go on 
strike and quit work altogether.’’ 

Sir Archibald threw back his head and broke into an 
unexpected peal of laughter at this. ‘‘ Come along. out- 
doors, Miss Virginia Pomeroy,’’ he said, standing up 
and putting his pipe in his pocket. ‘‘ You’re an awfully 
good chap, American or not !’’ 


” 


Mrs. MacGill: 


SUNDAY EVENING. 

Tis day has been very wet. I had fully intended to 

go to church because I always make a point of doing 
so unless too ill to move, as I consider it more a duty 
than a privilege, and example is everything. However, 
after the fright I had yesterday, and the shaking, I had 
such a pain in my right knee that devotion was out of 
the question, even had my mantle been fit to put on 
(which it won’t be until Cecilia has mended all the 
trimming), so I resolved to stay quietly in bed. After 
luncheon I could get no sleep, for Miss Pomeroy was 
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singing things which Cecilia says are ‘‘ camp-meeting 
hymns.”’ They sounded to me like a circus, but they 
may introduce dance music at church services in New 
York, and make horses dance to it, too—anything is 
possible to a people that can produce girls like Virginia 
Pomeroy. One can hardly believe, in looking at her, 
that she belongs to the nation of Longfellow— who 
wrote that lovely poem on ‘‘ Maidenhood.’’ Poor Mr. 
MacGill used to be very fond of it: 





“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.”’ 


ob 


Even if there were a river here (we cansee nothing of 
the Dart from this hotel) one could never connect Miss 
Pomeroy with ‘‘ reluctant feet’? in any way. She has 
quite got hold of that unfortunate young man. With my 
poor health, and sleeping so badly, it is very difficult for 
me to interfere, but justice to the son of my old friend 
will make me do what I can. About half-past five I 
came down and could see nobody. Mrs. Pomeroy suf- 
fers from the same tickling cough as I do after drinking 
tea, and had gone to her own room. Cecilia was 
nowhere to be seen. I asked the waiter, who is red- 
faced, but a Methodist, to tell me where she was, and he 
told me in the billiard-room. Of course I didn’t know 
where I was going, or I should never have entered it — 
especially on a wet Sunday afternoon, but when I opened 
the door I stood horrified by what I saw. 

Miss Pomeroy may be accustomed to such scenes—I 
have read that they are called ‘‘ Brandy Saloons”? in 
America — but I never saw anything like it. There was 
a great deal of tobacco, which at once set up my tickling 
cough. Sir Archibald was holding what gamblers call a 
cue, and rubbing it with chalk, I suppose to deaden the 
sound. On a table—there were several chairs in the 
room, so it cannot have been by mistake—sat Miss 
Pomeroy and Cecilia ; the American was strumming on 
a beribboned banjo. 

‘* Oh, Mrs. MacGill, I thought you were asleep,’’ said 
Cecilia. 

‘* | wish I was; but I fear that this is too true—pray, 
Cecilia, come away with me at once,’’ I answered. 

Sir Archibald had placed a chair for me, but I took no 
notice of it, except to say, ‘‘ I’m surprised that you don't 
offer me a seat on the table.’’ We left the room at once, 
and I spoke to Cecilia with some severity, saying that I 
would never countenance such ongoings, and that Miss 
Pomeroy was leading her all wrong. ‘‘ If she is deter- 
mined to marry a baronet,’’ I said, ‘‘ let her do it—but 
even an American might think it more necessary that a 
baronet should be determined to marry her, and might 
shrink from such a form of pursuit. Well, if you are 
determined to laugh at me,’’ I said, ‘‘ there must be 
some other arrangement between us, but you cannot 
leave me at present, alone on a hillside like this, just 
after influenza, amongst herds of wild ponies.” 

Cecilia cried at last, and upset me so much that I had 
another bad time, suffering much from my knee. 


Sa 
Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie: 


GREY Tor INN. 

HERE is no doubt, alas! that the weather is improving 

and that we shall soon be in for that picnic. I have 
promised the motor and promised my society. There is 
something about that girl which makes me feel and act 
in a way | don’t think is quite normal. She makes me 
do things I don’t want to do, and the things don’t seem 
so bad in themselves—at least as long as she is there. 
The artist I saw at Exeter has turned up here—the one 
who comes to look at the gorse ; at any rate, he makes a 
man to speak to, ‘which is a merciful variety. He talks 
a lot of rot, of course —raves about the ‘‘ blue distance ”’ 
here —as if it mattered what color the distance is. But 
I-think he is off his chump in other ways besides : for 
instance, he was saying to-day he was sick of landscape 
and pining to try his hand at a portrait. 

‘* There’s your model, all ready,’’ said I, indicating 
Miss Virginia, all in white, with a scarlet parasol —look- 
ing as pretty as a pink. 

‘* Bah !’’ said the artist, ‘‘ who wants to paint ‘ the 
young person,’ whose eyes show you a blank past, a 
delightful present, and a prosperous future? Eyes that 
have cried are the only ones to paint. I should prefer 
the old lady’s companion.”’ 

I felt positively riled at this, but of course there is no 
accounting for tastes, and if a manis as blind as a bat he 
can’t help it—only I wonder he elects to gain his liveli- 
hood as an artist. 

ns 


I walked with Miss Virginia to-day down to the little 
village about a mile away. It was all through the lanes, 
and I could hardly get her along because ot the flowers. 
The banks were certainly quite blue with violets, and 
Miss Virginia would pick them, though I explained it 
was waste of time, for they would all be dead in half an 
hour and have to be thrown away. 

‘* But if | make up a nice little bunch for your button- 
hole,’’ said she, ‘‘ will that be waste of time ?”’ 

Of course I was obliged to say ‘‘ no’’— you have to 
tell such lies to women, one of the reasons I dislike 
their saciety. 

‘** But of course you will throw them away as soon as 
they are faded, poor dears!’’ continued Miss Virginia. 

I didn’t see what else a sensible man could do with 
decaying vegetation, though it was plain that this was 
not what she expected me to say. Luckily, the village 
came in sight at this moment, so I was able to change 
the subject. 

Miss Virginia seems very keen on villages, and went 
on about the thatched cottages and the church tower and 
the lych-gate in such a way that I conclude they don’t 
have these things in America, where people are really 
up-to-date. It was in vain for me to tell her that thatch 
is ear-wiggy as well as damp, and that every sensible 
landowner is substituting slate roofs as fast as he can. 
We went into the church, which was as cold and dark as 


avault, and Miss Virginia was intensely pleased with. 


that too, and I could hardly get her away. Meantime 
the sun had come out tremendously strong, and as it 
had rained for some days previously the whole place was 


steaming like a cauldron, and we both suddenly felt 
most awfully slack. 

‘* Let’s lunch here,’’ I suggested ; ‘‘ there is sure to be 
a pothouse of sorts, and we shall be late for the hotel 
luncheon anyway.”’ 

The idea seemed to please Miss Virginia and we 
hunted for the pothouse and found it in a corner. 

‘*Oh! what a dear little inn!’’ cried Miss Virginia. 
‘* T shall love to have luncheon in here !”’ 

I was thinking of the luncheon, not of the inn, myself, 
and did not expect great things from the look of the 
place, which was low and poky, with thatched eaves and 
windows all buried in clematis and ivy. A little cobbed 
path led up to the door, with lots of wallflowers growing 
in the crannies of the wall on each side. There was 
nobody but a lass to attend to us, and she gave us cider, 
bread and cheese, and clotted cream and plum jam. It 
wasn’t bad. 

Virginia talked all the time, and the funny thing was 
she made me talk, too. For the first time in my life 
I felt that it might not be a bad thing to be friends 
with a girl, as you can be with a man, but such a thing 
is not possible, of course. After a while Virginia went 
off to chat with the landlady and pick flowers in the 
garden. How beastly dingy and dark the inn parlor 
seemed then, when I had time to look about: I felt, all 
of a sudden, most tremendously down on my luck. 
Why? I have had these fits of the blues lately —I think 
it must be the Devonshire cream : I must stop it. 

We got home all right. I carried Miss Virginia’s 
flowers which the old woman had given her—about a 
stack of daffodils, lilies and clematis. 


he 


Cecilia Evesham: 
SUNDAY EVENING. 

BEGIN to think I am what is called a psychical person, 

for I woke this morning with a strong presentiment 
of things happening or about to happen. The day 
did not seem to lend itself to events — it had broken with 
rain lashing the window-panes, and a gale of wind blow- 
ing through every crevice of the hotel. Mrs. MacGill 
did not feel able to rise for breakfast ; asa matter of fact 
she was more able to do so than I was, but she didn’t 
think so, which settled the matter. Therefore I went 
down to the breakfast-room alone. 

If the outer air was dreary the scene indoors was very 
cheerful. <A large fire blazed in the grate, and in front 
of the rain-lashed windows a table was laid for three. 
Virginia and Sir Archibald were already seated at it, and 
he rose as I came in, and showed me that my place was 
at their table. ‘‘ We felt sure that Mrs. MacGill would 
not appear this morning,’’ he said, ‘‘ so we thought we 
might all breakfast together.’’ 

What a gay little meal that was! Virginia was at her 
brightest, and she would have made an owl laugh. I 
found myself forgetting headache and unhappiness as 
I listened to her, and as for Sir Archibald, he seemed 
another man altogether from the rigid young Scotchman 
of our first acquaintance. 

‘* Well now, Sir Archibald,’’ said Virginia, as she rose 
from the table, ‘‘ the question is what a well-brought-up 
young man like you is going to do with himself all this 
wet day? I know what we are to be about— Miss 
Evesham and I—we are going to look at all my new 
Paris gowns, and try on all my best hats.’’ 

‘* There’s always the motor,”’ he said. , 

Virginia had none of that way of hanging about with 
young men that English girls have. There could be no 
doubt that she was interested in Sir Archibald, and 
wished him to be interested in her, but apparently for 
that very reason she would not let him see too much of 
her that morning. She carried me off to her room, and 
kept me there so long, looking at her clothes, that Mrs. 
MacGill found sharp fault with me when at last I 
returned to her. 

‘* What had I been doing? I might have known that 
she would want me,’’ etc. She had decided not to get up 
until teatime. ‘‘ It is impossible to go to church, and it is 
much easier to employ one’s time well in bed,”’ she said. 

So in bed she remained, and I in attendance upon her 
until it was time for luncheon. 


on 


When I came downstairs Virginia had also appeared 
again, and I saw the wisdom and skill of her tactics — 
she was far more pleasing to the young man now because 
he had seen nothing of her all morning —and she knew 
it. Sir Archibald, it seemed, had passed his time in the 
motor shed, presumably either examining the machinery 
of the motor or polishing it up. Virginia seemed to 
have been writing letters ; she brought a bundle of them 
down with her, and laid one, address uppermost, on the 
table beside her. It was addressed to ‘‘ Breckenridge 
Calhoun, Esq., Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A.” 

I saw Sir Archibald’s eye rest on it for a second, but 
the moment he realized the name he almost consciously 
averted his glance from the envelope for the rest of the 
meal. 

Virginia was very lively. 

** Now, Sir Archibald, I’m going to hear you say your 
catechism after luncheon; it’s a good occupation for 
Sunday afternoon,”’ she said. ‘‘ You'll come right into 
the coffee-room and say it to me, and Miss Evesham 
shall correct your mistakes.”’ 

‘* Pll try to acquit myself well,’’ he said, following her 
meekly into the coffee-room. 

‘* What is your name ?”’ she began. 

‘* Archibald George,’’ he replied, and Virginia went 
on. 
‘* ’ll invent the rest of the questions, I think, so please 
answer them well: How old are you?”’ 

‘* Thirty-one years and two months.”’ 

‘* Have you any profession ?’’ 

‘* None.” 

‘* Pursuits ?”’ 

‘* Various.”’ 

‘* Name them.”’ 

‘** Motoring, bicycling, shooting, fishing ——”’ 

‘*That will do—you may sit down,’’ said Virginia 
gravely, and then, turning to me, ‘‘ I think the young 
man has acquitted himself very creditably in this dif- 
ficult exam., Miss Evesham. Shall we give him a 
certificate ?”’ 


‘* Yes,’’ I said, laughing at her nonsense. Virginia 
wrote out on a sheet of paper : 


“ This is to certify that Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie 
passed a creditable examination in Pedigree and Pursuits. 
** (Signed) VIRGINIA S. POMEROY.”’ 


‘* Here,’’ she said, folding it up and giving it to the 
young man ; ‘‘ you should keep this among the proud- 
est archives of your house.”’ 

Sir Archibald put it into his pocket with a funny little 
smile. ‘‘ It shall have the greatest care—always,” he 
said. ‘‘ And now, Miss Pomeroy, won’t you and Miss 
Evesham come and have a game of billiards with me? 
I must relax my mind after all this effort.’’ 

I knew that I should not consent to this proposition ; 
Virginia knew she should not; we both hesitated for a 
moment, and then Virginia, with a glance at the storm 
outside, made a compromise in favor of decorum. 

‘* Well, there doesn’t seem to be much else to do this 
wet afternoon,’’ she said; ‘‘ I don’t care if I do come 
and see how well you play, Sir Archibald, and perhaps 
Miss Evesham will come and applaud also.” 

I didn’t see much difference between playing ourselves 
and seeing him play, but perhaps there was a little. 

‘* I'll fetch my banjo,’’ said Virginia, ‘‘ and I can sing 
while you have your game.”’ 

So to the billiard-room we went, and Virginia perched 
herself in a window niche. From this point of vantage 
she watched Sir Archibald’s strokes, while she strummed 
away on the instrument, and sang delicious little songs 
in her clear, birdlike voice. I watched them both 
closely ; Sir Archibald was not attending to his play — 
he was thinking far more about her. 

** Won’t you even chalk my cue for me?”’ he said to 
her, holding out the chalk. She received it daintily 
between her finger and thumb. He came and stood 
beside us, looking down at her in that unmistakable 
way ; he was falling in love, but he scarcely knew it. 

‘** There’s your nasty chalk—see, I’ve whited all my 
sleeve,’’ she said, mehing a distracting little grimace. 
She held out her sleeve for him to see, and of course he 
brushed the chalk gently off it, and looked into her eyes 
fora moment. I almost felt myself in the way, but I 
knew that I was necessary to them just then—they had 
not advanced far enough in their flirtation to be left alone 
yet—so I contented myself. They both, it seemed to 
me, were taking me into their confidence. ‘‘ You 
understand — you won’t betray us— we mean no harm !”’ 
they seemed to say to me; and I determined that this 
would be my attitude ; I would play gooseberry oblig- 
ingly for just so long as I was wanted, and when the 
right moment came would equally obligingly leave them. 
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The afternoon went merrily on. Virginia fetched a 
huge box of French bonbons and we refreshed ourselves 
according to our tastes. Virginia had just got a very 
large bit of nougat into her mouth, and I was going 
to put a bit into mine, but happily hadn’t done so, when 
the door opened and Mrs. MacGill came walking in, with 
an air of angry bewilderment on her face. A billiard 
cue to her means nothing but dissipation, and the whole 
scene seemed to her a sort of wild orgy in which we were 
engaged. Ifshe had only known how innocent it all was ! 

‘** Cecilia,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ the waiter told me that 
you were here, but I could scarcely believe him !”’ 

I affected not to see that she was shocked. ‘‘ I dare 
say it is nearly teatime,’’ I said; ‘‘ shall we come into 
the dining-room?”’ 

Mrs. MacGill had a right to be angry with me, but I do 
not think any indiscretion of mine could deserve the tor- 
rent of stupid upbraiding that fell upon me now. Many 
of her reproaches were deserved —I was too old to have 
given countenance to this afternoon in the billiard-room 
—I should have known better. 

But when all is said and done, life is short — short, and 
for most of us disappointing — we cannot afford to refuse 
help to any one on the difficult road to happiness. I 
saw two young creatures, who seemed very well suited 
to each other, in need of a helping hand, and I deter- 
mined to give it— was I altogether wrong? Well, Mrs. 
MacGill thought so at any rate, and told me so with 
wearisome iteration. I shrugged my shoulders and took 
the scolding as a necessary corrective to a very happy 
afternoon. 


(CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL) 





Mrs. Cleveland as a College Girl 
By W. F. Lampton 


AN OLD letter from a schoolgirl at Wells College to a 

school friend in New York City was shown to me the 
other day by the recipient, who now has a daughter who 
is a schoolgirl. The letter is dated ‘‘ Wells, October 23, 
sf and the passage of special interest reads as fol- 
Ows : 


‘‘Most of the girls here are much older than I, for you 
must remember this is a full-fledged college and not a school. 
I must tell you about one girl here, a Miss Folsom (not to 
be at all conceited, she is ‘gone’ on me, to use a common 
expression), who is awfully nice. She is very handsome, 
and, my dear, I want you to understand Governor Cleveland 
is perfectly devoted to her. Sends her flowers all the time, 
and writes her regularly every week. Of course she is very 
much excited to know how the election is coming off, as it 
will in one case be slightly agreeable to her. 

“IT had too much fun with her the other evening. She 
said: ‘Girls, wouldn’t it be pretty nice for me to spend a 
winter at the White House?’ I said, ‘Why, of course; but 
you must be sure to invite us all to see you.’ 

“IT am sadly afraid she will never spend such a winter, 
aren’t you?” 

But the schoolgirl at Wells, over nineteen years ago, 
was needlessly afraid, and the years that have intervened 
have brought events with them which make this old letter 
like an open door to a fairy story. 

I may add that the writer of the letter was not forgot- 
ten in the later days, and visited her college friend in the 
White House at Washington. 
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Pedro knew the big Bear 
was coming; for the fifty 
Sheep in the little cafion 
were not more than an 














They did not march ahead 
of their beloveds waving a 
crook as wand of office or 
appealing to the esthetic sides of 
their ideal followers with a tabret 
and pipe. Far from leading the 
flock with a symbol, they drove 
them with an armful of ever-ready rocks 
and clubs. They did not view them as 
loved and loving followers, but as four- 
legged cash—each Sheep was ‘vorth a 
dollar bill, and cared for only as a man 
cares for his money and counted after each 
alarm or day of travel. It is not easy for 
any one to count three thousand Sheep, 
and for a Mexican shepherd it is an im- 


**" NOW, | DON’T WANT NO SCRAP 
WITH YOou’"' 













““‘a MONSTER BEAR, 
THIRTY FEET HIGH AT LEAST”’ 


appetizer for such a crea- 

ture. He loaded his gun 

carefully as a matter of habit 

and went upstairs to bed. 
Whatever other defects his ¢cormi- 
tory had the ventilation was good, 
and Pedro was soon a-shiver. 
He looked down in envy at his 
Dog curled up by the fire; then he prayed 
that the saints might intervene and direct 
the steps of the Bear toward the flock of 
some neighbor, and carefully specified the 
neighbor to avoid mistakes. He tried to 
pray himself to sleep. It had never failed 
in church when he was at the Mission, so 
why not now? But for once it would not 








possibility. But he has a simple device 
which saves him the trouble. In an ordi- 
nary flock about one Sheep in a hundred 
is a black one. If a portion of the flock 
has gone astray there is likely to be a black 
one in it. So by counting his thirty black 
Sheep each day Tampico kept rough count 
of his entire flock. 

Grizzly Jack had killed but one Sheep 
that first night. On his next visit he killed 
two, and on the next but one, yet that 
happened to be a black one, and when 
Tampico found but twenty-nine of its kind 
remaining he safely reasoned that he was 
losing Sheep—according to the index a 
hundred were gone. 

‘* If the land is unhealthy move out,”’ is 
ancient wisdom. Tampico filled his 
pocket with stones, and, reviling his 
charges in all their walks in life and history, 
he drove them from the country that was 
evidently the range of a Sheep-eater. At 
night he found a walled-in cafion—a natural 
corral—and the woolly scattering swarm, 
condensed into a solid fleece, went pouring 
into the gap, urged intelligently by the Dog 
and idiotically by the man. At one side of 
the entering gap Tampico made his fire. 
Some thirty feet away was the other side, 
a sheer wall of rock. 
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Ten miles may be a long day’s travel for 
a wretched wool-plant, but it is little 
more than two hours for a Grizzly. It is 
farther than eyesight, but it is well within 
nosesight, and Jack, feeling mutton-hungry, 
had not the least difficulty in following his 
prey. His supper was a little later than 
usual, but his appetite was the better for 
that. There was no alarm in camp, so 
Tampico had fallen asleep. A growl from 
the Dog awakened him. He started up to 
behold the most appalling creature that he 
had ever seen or imagined—a monster 
Bear, thirty feet high at least, as he stood 
up on his hindlegs. The Dog fled in ter- 
ror, but was valor itself compared with 











passed, then the gray dawn, the hour of 
dull despair, was near. Tampico felt it, 
and a long groan vibrated through his 
chattering teeth. His Dog leaped up, 
barked savagely, the Sheep began to stir, 
then went backing into the gloom; there 
was a rushing of stampeding Sheep and 
a huge, dark form loomed up. Tampico 
grasped his gun and would have fired 
when it dawned on him with sickening 
horror that the Bear was thirty feet high, 
his platform was only fifteen, just the right 
height for a dinner-table to the monster ; 
none but a madman would set the table 
with such a feast and invite the Bear to 
eat by shooting at him. So Pedro flattened 
himself face ienewend on the platform, 
and, with his mouth to a crack, he poured 
forth prayers to his representative in the 
sky, regretting his unconventional attitude 
and profoundly hoping that it would be 
overlooked as unavoidable, and that some- 
how the prayers would get the right direc- 
tion after leaving the under side of the 
platform. 

In the morning he had proof that his 
prayers had been favorably received. 
There was a Bear track, not a large one, 
but the number of black Sheep was un- 
changed, so Pedro filled his pocket with 
stones and began his usual torrent of 
remarks as he drove the flock. 

‘* Hyah, Capitan — you Auaja/ote,’’ as the 
Dog paused to drink, ‘‘ bring back those 
ill-descended sons of perdition,’’ and a 
stone gave force to the order, which the 
Dog promptly obeyed, and, hovering about 
the great band of grumbling hoof-locusts, 
he kept them together and on the move, 
while Pedro played the part of a big, noisy 
and troublesome second. 
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As they journeyed through the open 
country Pedro’s eye fell on a human figure, 
a man sitting on a rock above them to the 

left. Pedro gazed inquiringly ; the man 
7 saluted and beckoned. This meant 


y work. The appalling hour of midnight 














Pedro. He was so frightened that he could 
not express the prayer that was in his 
breast: ‘‘ Blessed saints, let him have 
every sin-blackened Sheep in the band, but spare your poor 
worshiper,’’ and he hid his head; so never learned that 
he saw, not a thirty-foot bear thirty feet away, but a seven- 
foot Bear not far from the fire and casting a thirty-foot 
shadow on the smooth rock ; and for lack of a clim»able 
tree poor Pedro groveled in the dust. 

When he looked up the giant Bear was gone. There 
was a rushing of the Sheep. A small body of them scur- 
ried out of the cafion into the night, and after them went 
an ordinary Bear, undoubtedly a cub of the monster. 

Pedro had been neglecting his prayers for some months 
previously, but he afterward assured his father confessor 
that on this night he caught up on all arrears and had a 
goodly surplus before morning. At sunup he left his Dog 
in charge of the flock and set out to seek the runaways, 
knowing first that some would escape, and second that 
the Grizzly would not likely be about in the daytime. 
The missing ones were a considerable number—raised to 
the second power indeed, for two more black ones were 
gone. Strange to tell, they had not scattered, and Pedro 
trailed them a mile or more in the wilderness till he reached 
another very small box cafion, and here he found the 


missing flock perched in various places on boulders and 
rocky pinnacles as high as they could get. He was 
delighted and worked for half a minute on his bank sur- 
plus of prayer, but was sadly upset to find that nothing 
would induce the Sheep to come down from the rocks or 
leave that cafion. One or two that he manceuvred as far 
as the outlet sprang back in fear from something on the 
ground, which, on examination, he found— yes, he swears 
to this—to be the deep-worn, fresh-worn pathway of a 
Grizzly from one wall across to the other. All the Sheep 
were now back again beyond his reach. Pedro began to 
fear for himself, so hastily returned to the main flock. He 
was worse off than ever now. The other Grizzly was a 
Bear of ordinary size and ate a Sheep each night, but this 
new one, into whose range he had entered, was a monster, 
a Bear mountain, requiring forty or fifty Sheep to a meal. 
The sooner he was out of this the better. 

It was now late—too late, and the Sheep were too tired 
to travel, so Pedro made preparations unusual for the night 
—two big fires at the entrance of the cafion, and a plat- 
form fifteen feet up in a tree for his own bed. The Dog 
could look out for himself. 


‘*friend’’; had he motioned to him to 
pass on it might have meant ‘‘ keep away 
or I shoot.’’ Pedro walked toward him a 
little way and sat down. The man came forward. It was 
Lan Kellyan, the hunter. 
Each was glad of a chance to ‘‘ talk with a human,’’ to 
et the news —the latest concerning the price of wool, the 
Bear and Bull fiasco, and, above all, the monster Bear that 
had killed Tampico’s Sheep. ‘‘ Ah, a Bear devil—a hid- 
eous brute—a Gringo Bear— pardon, my friend, I mean a 
very terroar.’’ 

As the sheepherder enlarged on the marvelous cunning 
of the Bear that had a private Sheep corral of his own, and 
the size of the monster, forty or fifty feet high now —for 
such Bears are of rapid and continuous growth— Kellyan’s 
eye twinkled as he said : 

‘* Say, Pedro, I believe you once lived pretty nigh the 
Hassayampa, didn’t you ?”’ 

This does not mean that that is a country of great Bears, 
but was an allusion to the popular belief that any one who 
tastes a single drop of the Hassayampa River can never 
afterward tell the truth. Some scientists who have looked 
into the matter aver that the wonderful property is common 
to the Rio Grande as well as the Hassayampa, and, in- 
deed, all the rivers of Mexico as well as their branches, and 
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the springs, wells, ponds, lakes and irrigation ditches. However 
that may be, the Hassayampa is the best-known stream of this 
remarkable peculiarity. The higher one goes the greater its 
potency, and Pedro was from the headwaters. But Tampico 
protested by all the saints that his story was true. He pulled out 
a little bottle of garnets, got by glancing over the rubbish laid 
about their hills by the desert ants; he thrust it back into his 
wallet and produced another bottle with a small quantity of gold- 
dust, also gathered at the rare times when he was not sleepy and 
the Sheep did not need driving, watering, stoning or reviling. 

** There, I bet dat it ees so.” 

Gold is a loud talker. 

Kellyan paused. ‘‘I can’t cover your bet, Pedro, but I'll kill 
your Bear for what’s in the bottle.” 

‘“*V’lt take you,” said the sheepherder, ‘‘ eef you breeng back 
first dose Sheep dat are now starving up on de rocks of Baxtaire’s 
cafon.’’ 

The Mexican’s eyes twinkled as the Whiteman closed on the 
offer. The gold in the bottle, ten or fifteen dollars, was nothing, 
did not really count, but what did count was that he had got 
Kellyan started—had got him going in an enterprise, and that 
was all that was needed. Oh, how well the black-eyed one knew 
the blue-eyed one — profit would count for nothing; having put his 
hand to the plow Lan Kellyan would plow the furrow at any price; 
he was incapable of turning back. That is how it came about that 
Kellyan again took up the trail of Grizzly Jack, his one-time 
‘** pard,’’ now grown beyond his recognition. 
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The hunter took the back trail of the herd and in a couple of 
hours he was in the cafion, where perched the Sheep upon the 
rocks. Down by the entrance he found the remains of two of them 
recently devoured, and about them the tracks of a medium-sized 
Bear. He saw nothing of the pathway —the dead-line — made by 
the Grizzly to keep the Sheep prisoners till he wanted them. But 
the Sheep were still standing in stupid terror up on the rocks, 
apparently willing to starve rather than come down. 

Lan pulled one down. It at once climbed up again. Then, 
realizing the situation, he made a small corral of chaparral out- 
side the cafion, and dragging the dull creatures down one at a 
time, he carried them —except one —out of the prison of death 
and into the corral. Next he made a hasty fence across the 
cafion’s mouth, then turning the Sheep loose he drove them by 
slow stages toward the rest of the flock. 

Only six or seven miles across country, but it was late night 
when Lan arrived. 

Tampico gladly turned over half of the promised dust. That 
night they camped together, and, of course, no Bear appeared. 

In the morning Lan returned to the cafion and found, as expected, 
the Bear had returned and killed the remaining Sheep. 

The hunter piled the rest of the carcasses in an open place, 
lightly sprinkled the Grizzly’s trail with some very dry brush, then, 
making a platform fifteen feet up in a pine, he rolled up in his 
blanket and slept. 

An old Bear will rarely visit a place three nights in succession; 
a cunning Bear will avoid atrail that has been changed overnight ; 
a skillful Bear goes in absolute silence. But Jack was neither old, 
cunning nor skillful. He came for the fourth time to the cafion of 
the Sheep. He followed his old trail straight to the delicious 
mutton bones. ‘There was a human trail, but there was something 
about it that rather attracted him. He strode along on the dry 
boughs. Crack—went one; crack —crack—went another; and 
Kellyan rose on the platform and strained his eyes in the gloom 
till a dark form moved into the opening by the Sheep bones. The 
hunter’s rifle cracked, the Bear snorted, wheeled into the bushes 
and, crashing away, was gone. 
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|* THE morning the blood on the trail told of a deep flesh 
wound high up, and Kellyan followed fast. He was nearing 
the Bear, indeed, when one of those small forest fires went crawling 
up the mountain, and in this the Bear’s trail disappeared. All the 
west slopes of Tallac were swept by the fire, and Kellyan moved to 
a new hut on the east side where still were green patches; so did 
the Grouse and the Rabbit and the Coyote andthe Deer, and sodid 
Grizzly Jack. His wound healed quickly, but his memory of the 
rifle smell continued unchanged—a dangerous smell, a new and 
horrible kind of smoke. He met his enemy soon again. He was 
wandering down the side of Tallac, following a sweet odor that 
called up memories of former joys. ‘Though he did not know this, 
that odor was the smell of honey. A flock of Grouse got leisurely 
out of his way and flew to a low tree when he whiffed the smell of 
a man, then heard a crack like that which stung him in the Sheep 
corral, and down fell one of the Grouse close by him. He stepped 
forward to sniff just as a man also stepped forward from the oppo- 
site bushes. They were within ten feet of each other and they 
recognized each other, for the hunter saw that it was a singed 
Bear with a wounded side, and the Bear smelt the rifle smoke and 
the leather clothes. Quick as a Grizzly — that is, quicker than a 
flash — the Bear reared. The man sprang backward, tripped and 
fell, and the Grizzly was upon him. Face to the earth the hunter 
lay like dead, and, ere he struck, Jack caught a whiff that made 
him pause. He smelled his victim, and the smell was the rolling 
back of curtains or the conjuring up of a past. The days in the 
hunter’s shanty were forgotten, but the feelings of those days were 
ready to take command at the bidding of the nose. His nose 
drank deep of a draught that quelled all rage. The Grizzly’s 
humor changed. He turned and left the hunter quite unharmed. 
Oh, blind one with the gun! All he could find in explanation 
was, ‘*‘ You can’t never tell what a Grizzly will do, but it’s good 
play to lay low when he has you cornered.’’ It never came into 
his mind to credit the shaggy brute with an impulse born of good, 
and when he told the sheepherder of his adventures in the hunt, of 
his hitting high on the body and of losing the trail in the forest 
tire —‘* down by the shack, when he turned up sudden and had me, 
I thought my last day was come. Why he didn’t swat me I don’t 
know, but I tell you this, Pedro, the Bar what killed your Sheep on 
the upper pasture and in the Sheep cafion is the same. No two 
Bars has hindfeet alike when you get a clear-cut track, and this 
holds out even right along.’’ 
** What about zee fifty-foot Bar I saw wit’ mine own eyes, 
carramba! ” 
‘* That must ‘a’ been the night you were working a kill-care with 
your sheepherder’s delight. But don’t worry ; I’ll get him yet.’’ 
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So Kellyan set out on a long hunt and put in practice every 
trick he knew for the circumventing of a Bear. Lou Bonamy was 
invited to join with him, for his yellow cur was a trailer. They 
packed four Horses with stuff and led them on the ridge to the east 
side of Tallac and down away from Jack’s Peak, that Kellyan had 
named in honor of his Bear cub, toward Fallen Leaf Lake. The 
hunter believed that here he would meet not only the Gringo Bear 
that he was after, but would also stand a chance of finding others, 
for the place had escaped the fire. 

They quickly camped, setting up their canvas sheet for shade 
more than for rain, and after picketing their Horses in a meadow 
went out to hunt. By circling around Leaf Lake they got a good 
idea of the wild population: plenty of Deer, some Black Bear and 
one or two Cinnamon and Grizzly, and one track along the shore 
that Kellyan pointed to, briefly saying: ‘* That’s him.” 

** Ye mean old Pedro’s Gringo ?”’ 

“Yep. That’s the fifty-foot Grizzly. I suppose he stands 
maybe seven feet high in daylight, but ’course, Bars pulls out long 
at night.’’ 

So the yellow cur was put on the track and led away with funny 
little yelps, while the two hunters came stumbling along behind 
him as fast as they could, calling at times to the Dog to go oft so 
fast, and thus making a good deal of noise, which Gringo Jack 
heard a mile away as he ambled along the mountainside above 
them. He was following his nose to many good and eatable 
things, and therefore going upwind. This noise behind was so 


peculiar that he wanted to smell it, and to do that he swung along 
back over the clamor, then descended so as to be downwind from 
the racket, and thus he came on the trail of the hunter and the Dog. 

His nose informed him at once. Here was the hunter he once 
felt kindly toward and two smells of far back — both hateful, all 
three were now the smell-marks of foes — and a rumbling ‘* Woof ’’ 
was the expressive sound that came from his throat. 

That Dog smell in particular roused him, though it is very 
sure he had forgotten all about the Dog, and Gringo’s feet went 
swiftly and silently, yes, with marvelous silence, along the tracks 
of the enemy. 

On rough, rocky ground a Dog is scarcely quicker than a Bear, 
and when the Dog was constantly held back by the hunters the 
Bear had no difficulty in overtaking them. Only a hundred yards 
or so behind he continued, partly in curiosity, pursuing the Dog 
that was pursuing him, till a shift of the wind brought the Dog a 
smell-call from the Bear behind; he wheeled, for the body-smel! is 
always better than the trail-smell — and came galloping back with 
a different yapping and a bristling in his mane. 

** Don’t understand that,’’ whispered Bonamy. 

‘* It’s Bar, all right,’’ was the answer, and the Dog, bounding 
high, went straight toward the foe. 

Jack heard him coming, smelt him coming and at length saw 
him coming, but it was the smell that roused him — the full scent 
of the tyrant of his youth. The anger of those days came on him, 
and, cunning enough to make him lurk in ambush, he backed to 
one side of the trail where it passed under a root, and, as the little 
yellow tyrant came, Jack hit him once, hit him as he had some 
years before, but with the power of a grown Grizzly. No yelp 
escaped the Dog, no second blow was needed. The hunters 
searched in silence for half an hour before they found the place 
and learned the tale from many silent tongues. 

‘Pll get even with him,’’ muttered Bonamy, for he loved that 
contemptible little yap-cur. 

** That’s Pedro’s Gringo, all right. He’s sure cunning to run 
his own track back. But we’ll fix him yet,’ and they vowed to 
kill that Bear or get ‘* done up” themselves. 

Without a Dog they must make a new plan of hunting. They 
picked out two or three good places for pen-traps. Then Kellyan 
returned to camp for the axe while Bonamy prepared the ground. 
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As Kellyan came near the open place he stopped from habit and 
peeped ahead for a minute. He saw nothing at first and was 
about to go down when a movement caught his eye. There on 
his haunches sat a Grizzly looking down on the camp. The 
singed brown of his head and neck, and the white spot on each 
side on his back, left no doubt that Kellyan and Gringo again were 
face to face. It was a long shot, but the rifle went up, and as he 
was about to fire the Bear suddenly bent his head down, and, lifting 
his hindpaw, began to lick at a little cut. This brought the head 
and chest nearly in line with Kellyan—a sure shot; so sure that 
he fired hastily. He missed the head and the shoulder, but, 
strange to say, he hit the Bear in the mouth and in the hindtoe, 
carrying away one of his teeth and the side of one toe. ‘The 
Grizzly sprang up with a snort and came tearing down the hill 
toward the hunter. Kellyan climbed a tree and got ready, but the 
camp lay just between them and the Bear charged on that instead. 
One whack of his paw and the canvas tent was down and torn. 
Whack! and tins went flying this way. Whisk! and flour-sacks 
went that. Rip! and the flour went off like smoke. Slap—crack! 
and a box full of odds and ends was scattered into the fire. 
Whack! and a bag full of cartridges was tumbled after it. Whang! 
and the water-pail was crushed. Pat-pat-pat, and all the cups 
were in useless bits. : 

Kellyan, up the tree, got no fair view to shoot —could only 
wait till the storm centre cleared a little. The Bear chanced upon 
a bottle of something with a cork loosely in it. He seized it 
adroitly in his paws, twisted out the cork and held the bottle up 
to his mouth with a comical dexterity that told of earlier training. 
But, whatever it was, it did not please the invader; he spilled it 
out and flung the bottle down as Kellyan gazed astonished. A 
remarkable ‘** crack! crack! crack!’’ from the fire was heard now 
and the cartridges began to go off in ones, twos, fours and numbers 
unknown. Gringo whirled about; he had smashed everything in 
view. He did not like that Fourth of July sound, so springing to 
a bank he went bumping and heaving down to the meadow, and 
had just stampeded the Horses when Kellyan’s chance came; he 
fired and grazed his flank with another leaden stinger, and Gringo, 
wheeling, went off into the woods. 

The hunters were badly defeated. It was fully a week before 
they had repaired all the damage done by the shaggy raider and 
were once more at Fallen Leaf Lake with a new store of ammuni- 
tion and provisions, their tent repaired and their camp outfit 
complete. They said little about their vow to kill that Bear. 
Both took for granted that it was a fight to the finish. They never 
said ‘* If we get him,’’ but ‘‘ When we get him.”’ 
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And Gringo, snorting and savage, but still discreet, scaled the 
long mountainside, and back on the western slope he sought a 
familiar bed in a manzanita thicket, there to lie down and nurse 
his wounds and ease his head so sorely aching with the jar of his 
shattered tooth. There he lay for a day and a night, sometimes in 
great pain and at no time inclined to stir. But at length, driven 
forth by hunger, he quit his couch, and, making for the nearest 
ridge, he followed that and searched the wind with his nose. As 
he traveled the smell of a mounted hunter reached him; not know- 
ing just what to do he sat down and did nothing. The smell grew 
stronger; he heard sounds of trampling; closer they came, then the 
brush parted and a man on horseback appeared. The Horse 
snorted and tried to wheel, but the ridge was narrow and one false 
step might have been serious. The cowboy held his horse in hand 
and, although he had a gun, he made no attempt to shoot at the 
surly animal blinking at him and barring his path. He was an 
old mountaineer and he now used a trick that had long been 
practiced by the Indians, from whom, indeed, he had learned it. 
He began ‘* making medicine with his voice.’’ 

** See here now, Bar,’’ he called aloud, ‘‘I ain’t doing nothing 
to you. Lain’t got no grudge agin you, and you ain’t got no right 
to a grudge agin me.’’ 

** Gro—o—o—h,”’ said Gringo deep and low. 

** Now, I don’t want no scrap with you, though I have my scrap- 
iron right handy, an’ what I want you to do is just step aside an’ 
let me pass that narrow trail an’ go about my business.”’ 

** Grow — woo — 00 — wow,” grumbled Gringo. 

**T’m honest about it, Pard. You let me alone and I'll let you 
alone; all I want is right of way for five minutes.” 

** Grow — grow — wow — 00 — umph,’’ was the answer. 

** Ye see thar’s no way round an’ only one way through, an’ you 
happen to be settin’ in it. I got to take it, for I can’t turn back. 
Come, now, is it a bargain — hands off and no scrap?”’ 

It is very sure that Gringo could see in this nothing but a 
human making queer, unmenacing, monotonous sounds, so giving a 
final ‘*‘ Gr—u — ph,’’ the Bear blinked his eyes, rose to his feet 
and strode down the bank, and the cowboy forced his unwilling 
Horse to and past the place. 

** Wall, wall,” he chuckled, ‘* I never knowed it tofail. There’s 
whar most Bars is alike.’’ 

If Gringo had been able to think clearly he might have said: 
‘* Well, this is a new kind of man.” 

And they went their several ways. 


IX—SWIRL AND POOL AND GROWING FLOOD 


(a wandered on with nose alert, passing countless odors 
of berries, roots, Grouse, Deer —till a new and pleasing 
smell came with especiai force. 

It was not Sheep or game or a dead thing. It was a smell of 
living meat. He followed the guide to a little meadow, and there 
they were, five of them, red, or red and white — great things as big 
as himself; but he had no fear of them. The hunter instinct came 
on him, and the hunter’s audacity and love of achievement. He 


sneaked toward them upwind in order that he might still smell 
them, but it also kept them from smelling him. He reached the 
edge of the wood. Here he must stop or be seen. ‘There was a 
watering-place close by. He silently drank, then lay down ina 
thicket where he could watch. An hour passed thus. The sun 
went down and the cattle arose to graze. One of them—a small 
one— wandered nearer, then, acting suddenly with purpose, 
walked to the water-hole. Gringo watched his chance, and as she 
floundered in the mud and stooped he reared and struck with all 
his force. Square at her skull he aimed, and the blow went 
straight. But Gringo knew nothing of horns. ‘The young, sharp 
horn upcurling hit his foot and was broken off, and the blow lost 
half its power. The beef went down, but Gringo had to follow 
up the blow, then raged and tore in anger for his wounded paw. 
The other cattle fled from the scene. The Grizzly took the heifer 
in his jaws, then climbed the hill to his lair, and with this store 
of food he again lay down to nurse his wounds. Though painful 
they were not serious, and within a week or so Grizzly Jack was 
as well as ever and ranging the woods about Fallen Leaf Lake and 
farther south and east, for he was extending his range as he grew 
—the king was coming to his kingdom. And soon he met others 
of his kind and matched his strength with theirs. Sometimes he 
won and sometimes lost, but he kept on growing as the months 
went by, growing and Jearning and adding to his power. 

Kellyan had kept track of him and knew at least the main facts 
of his life, because he had one or two marks that always served to 
distinguish him. A study of the tracks had told of the round 
wound on the front foot and the wound in the hindfoot. But there 
was another: The hunter had picked up the splinters of bone at 
the camp where he had fired at the Bear, and, after long doubt, he 
guessed that he had broken a tusk. He hesitated to tell the 
story of hitting a tooth and hindtoe at one shot till, later, he had 
other proof of its truth. 

No two animals are alike. Kinds which herd have more same- 
ness than those that do not, and the Grizzly, being a solitary kind, 
shows great individuality. Most Grizzlies mark their length on 
the trees by rubbing their backs, and some will then turn on the 
tree and claw it with forepaws; others hug the tree with forepaws 
and rake it with their hindclaws. Gringo’s peculiarity of marking 
was to rub first, then turn and tear the trunk with his teeth. 

It was on examining one of the Bear trees one day that Kellyan 
discovered the facts. He had been tracking the Bear all morning 
— had had a fine set of tracks in a dusty trail and thus learned that 
the rifle-wound was a toe shot in the hindfoot, but his forefoot of 
the same side had a large round wound, the one really made on the 
Cow’s horn. When he came to the Bear tree where Gringo had 
carved his initials the marks were clearly made by the Bear’s teeth, 
and one of the upper tusks was broken off, so the evidence of 
identity was complete. 

** It’s the same old Bar,’’ said Lan to his pard. 
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They failed to get sight of him in all this time, so the partner set 
to work at a series of Bear traps. These are made of heavy logs 
and have a sliding door of hewn planks. The bait is on a trigger 
at the far end; a tug on this lets the door drop. It was a week’s 
hard work to make four of these traps. They did not set them at 
once, for no Bear will go near a thing so suspiciously new looking. 
Some Bears will not approach one till it is weatherbeaten and gray. 
But they removed all chips and covered the newly-cut wood with 
mud, then rubbed the inside with stale meat and “hung a lump of 
ancient venison on the trigger of each trap. 

They did not go around for three days, knowing that the human 
smell must first be dissipated, and then they found but one trap 
sprung, the door down. Bonamy became greatly excited, for they 
had crossed the Grizzly’s track close by. But Kellyan had been 
studying the dust and suddenly laughed aloud. 

‘* Look at that.’’ He pointed to a thing like a Bear track, but 
scarcely two inches long. ‘* There’s the Bar we’ll find in that; 
that’s a bushy-tailed Bar,’’ and Bonamy joined in the laugh when 
he realized that the victim in the big trap was nothing but a little 
Skunk. 

‘*Next time we'll set the bait higher and not set the trigger so 
fine.”’ 

They rubbed their boots with stale meat when they went the 
rounds, then left the traps for a week. 

There are Bears that eat little but roots and berries; there are 
Bears that love only the great Black Salmon they can hook out of 
the pools when the long ‘‘run’’ is on, and there are Bears that 
have a growing fondness for flesh. These are rare; they are apt to 
develop unusual ferocity and meet an early death. Gringo was 
one of them, and he grew Jike the brawny, meat-fed gladiators of 
old, bigger, stronger and fiercer than his fruit and root fed kin. In 
contrast with this was his love of honey. The hunter on his trail 
learned that he never failed to dig out any bee’s nest he could find, 
or, finding none, he would eat the little honey flowers that hung like 
strung bells of the heather. Kellyan was quick to mark the signs. 
** Say, Bonamy, we’ve got to find some honey.” 

It is not easy to find a bee tree without honey to fill your bee 
guides, so Bonamy rode down the mountain to the nearest camp, 
the Tampico Sheep Camp, and got, not honey, but some sugar, of 
which they made syrup. They caught bees at three or four differ- 
ent places, tagged them with cotton, filled them with syrup and let 
them fly, watching till the cotton tufts were lost to view, and by 
going on the lines till they met they found the hive. 

A piece of gunny-sack filled with comb was put on each trigger, 
and that night, as Gringo strode with that long, untiring swing 
that eats up miles like steam wheels, his sentinel nose reported 
the delicious smell, the one that above the rest meant joy. So 
Gringo Jack followed fast and far, for the place was a mile away, 
and, reaching the curious log cavern, he halted and sniffed. There 
were hunters’ smells: yes; but, above all, that smell of joy. He 
walked around to be sure and knew it was inside; then cautiously 
he entered. Some Wood-mice scurried by. He sniffed the bait, 
licked it, mumbled it, slobbered it, reveled in it, tugged to increase 
the flow, when ‘‘ bang!’’ went the great door behind, and Jack 
was caught. He backed up with a rush, bumped into the door and 
had a sense at least of peril. He turned over with an effort and 
attacked the door, but it was strong. He examined the pen; went 
all around the logs, where their rounded sides seemed easiest to 
tear at with his teeth. But they yielded nothing. He tried them 
all; he tore at the roof, the floor; but all were heavy, hard logs, 
spiked and pinned as one. 

The sun came up as he raged, and shone through the little cracks 
of the door, and so he turned all his power that way. The door was 
flat, gave little hold, but he battered with his paws and tore with 
his teeth till plank after plank gave way. With a final crash he 
drove the wreck before him and Jack was free again. 
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The men read the story as though in print — yes, better, for bits 
of plank can tell no lies, and the track to the pen and from the 
pen was the tracks of a big Bear with a cut on a hindfoot and a 
curious round peglike scar on the front paw, while the trap inside, 
where little torn, gave proof of a broken tooth. 

‘*We had him that time, but he knew too much for us. Never 
mind, we’ll see.’’ 

So they kept on and caught him again, for honey he could not 
resist, but the wreckage of the trap was all they found in the 
morning. 

Pedro's brother knew a man who had trapped Bears, and the 
sheepherder remembered that it is more necessary to have the door 
quite light-tight rather than very strong, so they battened all with 
tar-paper outside. But Gringo was learning ‘‘ pen-traps.’”’” He 
did not break the door that he did not see through, but he put one 
paw under and heaved it up when he had finished the bait. Thus 
he baffled them and sported with the traps, till Kellyan made the 
door drop into a deep groove so that the Bear could put no claw 
beneath it. But it was cold weather now. There was deepening 
snow on the Sierras. The Bear sign disappeared. The hunters 
knew that Gringo was sleeping his winter’s sleep. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL) 
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BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO BEAUTIFYING OUR HOMES AND TOWNS 






Conducted by f. Horace McFarland, President of the American League for Civic Improvement 
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WHAT ONE WORKINGMAN DID WITH 
; HIS BACK YARD: HE GOT A GARDEN 

UR preparations for a more beautiful Chee Ay FROM SNOW TO SNOW FOR $5.00 
> America should show in concrete work ST 52 9, 
Sea during this month. Let each of us begin 
alah |) at home to clean up and to beautify. Let 
> ud me hope that some plans have been con- 
ee, sidered and put on paper, that catalogues 
have been written for, to arouse new antici- 
pation of floral wonders to come. But let me urge upon 
the great army of beautiful Americans not to be led away 
by ‘‘ novelties’’ and foreign specialties. We are torestore 
a beautiful America about our homes, and to do it we need 
American brooms and hoes, American whitewash and soap, 





















































The little north border sheltered several hundred 
cule crocus and tulip bulbs, with some hyacinths between, 
ae Neo elo SG C72 250) all the winter of 1902-3. The planter—iie is simply a 
LEY T ; i woodworker in a factory —had sowed some pansy seed in 
a cold-frame the preceding August, and as he had too 
many pansy plants he ‘‘ stuck some in between the 
crocuses and tulips in November, instead of throwing them 
away.’’ That is why a glorious burst of pansy flowers 
followed right upon the passing of the tulips, which had 
elbowed aside the crocuses which had fairly braved the 
last spring snow! 

M J A wed “ Then my friend turned again to his little cold-frame in 
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and, best of all, mostly the common, cheap American plants icy e “4 the back yard (it hadn’t cost him three dollars!) to bring 
that are so perfectly adapted to our needs, but which we is . a od Mie, out some plants of both early and late China asters, These 
have overlooked through the temptations of the seedsman nat 4 "s - st 3 he had grown from seed of his own saving in the previous 
and the florist and the nurseryman. These well-meaning rac e: ’ year, and had started in boxes, which, he says, ‘‘ | got per- 
. ; . ON <eak~o P< SSS i ae wa “ . ’ 's : ’ » ; 

tradesmen will be glad to respond to the demands —nay, a Ni <Sy~S << ——— tt mission to keep on the window-sills at the shop, where it 
bare hint will suttice!—of several millions of American ene? we Me Gneouets. GuieE Gane ue was sunny and warm in March. 

women who will want American hardy plants for American AFTER THE FIRST SNOW With the asters he planted, in place of the pansies, some 
homes. 


hardy chrysanthemums carried over from Jast year, and a 
few gladiolus bulbs. ‘‘It was only a week or two till 
the early asters began to bloom, and the late ones followed, 
with the gladioluses. Before these were gone the chrys- 
anthemums began, and they lasted until the snow put them 
out of business,’’ he explained. 
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te JULY and August there bloomed in the little beds on 

each side of the walk to the door some queenly lilies —a 
gorgeous ‘‘ auratum”’ and a fanciful ‘‘ lancifolium.’’ The 
man who works ten hours a day in a shop had time to plan 
for these. Hesaid: ‘‘ I didn’t get the half-dozen auratums 
until the middle of December, when the ground was frozen. 
I cut out a bit of the frozen and snow-covered ground, dug 
down about eighteen inches, filled in with some nice soil I 
had kept all ready in my cellar, stuck in some old bones 
for fertilizing, put the bulbs in clean ground about six 
inches below the top, and topped it all off with the same 


Let us consider violets, spring beauties, phloxes, hepat- 
icas and trilliums, bellworts and mertensias, marshmallows, 
cardinal flowers, asters and goldenrods, and all their 
beautiful sisterhood, for the intimate home garden. If we 
can plant some trees—and that is the thing to do—let 
them be honest American trees, including the oaks and the 
maples, the ashes, the dogwoods and redbuds, some of the 
poplars and birches, the tulips, the sweet chestnuts, our 
superb beeches and others that our wonderful but sadly 
diminished forests should long ago have taught us to value 
for their beauty and adaptability. 
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Te are some foreign shrubs, mostly Japanese, that may 
well be admitted to the home circle, because they have 
become akin to our American plants. The golden wands 
of the forsythia in earliest spring, the deutzias, spirzeas and 
hydrangeas, the chrysanthemums, the clematises and the 
ampelopsis—these Japan has given us, along with some 
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| ; I THEN CAME HIS BRILLIANT TULIPS, FOLLOWING frozen ground and snow I took off for protection.’’ 

of her good things in cherries and apples for bloom as well RIGHT AFTER THE CROCUSES Simple, wasn’t it? Not much trouble either, especially 

as for fruit. : for this man whose eyes sparkled while he told of his love 
Then, too, plant fruits for beauty. Whatcan possibly be ; 





for the plants. 

But what a gorgeous result, in midsummer, when he 
had let a little of beautiful Japan right into a dirty town to 
beautify America! And as these great lilies are entirely 
hardy, improving from year to year, he is assured of a 
recurring feast of flowers without further expense or effort. 

I told this practical helper toward a beautiful America of 
the superb narcissuses that he might readily establish — the 
daffodils and jonquils, the trumpets and the ‘‘ butter-and- 
eggs,’’ all cheap, easy to grow, hardy and permanent. He 
will have another season of bloom when they get started. 

Another of the best back yards I have ever seen owes its 
beauty almost altogether to the ferns that the woman who 
works it has gathered and planted. The location gets but 
little sun, and many of the best plants won’t grow there. 
Ferns luxuriate in the cool shade, however, and they may 
have in spring the embroidery of the sweet lily-of-the- 
valley, another of the most hardy and satisfactory bulbous 
plants. The ferns are seldom obtained by purchase from 
nurserymen in the case in point; they are mostly the 
common and sturdy ferns of the neighborhood, such as 
most of the beauty-lovers who read this can readily obtain 








more attractive than the apricot, the cherry, the apple, the 
quince or the crabapple in the spring’s great glory of bloom! 
A bed of strawberries is a joy in flower, and the flowers 
continue for many weeks, to be followed by the superb 
red berries, as good to look at as to eat. A border of 
blackberry briers is a fence of defense, a white mound of 
flowers and a luscious source of fruit health by turns for 
successive months. 

The chance to conserve beauty, utility and philanthropy 
all at one time by planting cherries, pears, crabapples, 
plums and chestnuts along the country lanes and highways 
that many of my readers can reach, directly or indirectly, 
is one that should be eagerly embraced. These decorative 
fruit trees cost less at the beginning, usually require no 
better ground or greater care, and grow more rapidly into 
beauty than the shade trees of our roadsides. And what 
an easy beneficence to permit the birds and the boys, the 
passer-by and the friend, to eat freely of the fruit of our 
planting ! 

If we did not so much need to hurry along with our work 
in bringing in the beauty that ‘‘ civilization’’ has retired I 
would feel like advising a year’s observation of Nature 




















PANSIES, BLOOMING WITH THE ROSES, with little expense and trouble. Let me hint that ferns are 
before doing much planting. But the cleaning up can be FOLLOWED THE TULIPS happy in a deep, light soil, like the rich leaf-mould in which 
immediate. Letusdothat. It will pay richly for the effort, they find their woodland vigor. They are ill at ease in 
and the planting and making sightly may well follow; but 








heavy and lumpy clay soils, and if the back yard is made 
up of the rough clods of the subsoil it must be opened up 
with sand, leaf-mould or fine ashes, with a little well-rotted 
manure to help. 

Now, let us have other such yards as those just men- 
tioned, blooming from snow to snow, to make our homes 
beautiful. It will pay in beauty, and it will keep us sweet 
while we do the health-giving work required. 
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N ORDER to stimulate the interest of readers in this prop- 
aganda of beauty, and to make effort doubly worth 
while, the editor of THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL has 
agreed to offer a series of one for improvement work in 
back yards, door yards and the home grounds. Details of 
this prize offer will be announced a little later ; but I am 
telling of it now so that those whom I hope will be 
interested may get to work, to clean and to plan, and in 
order that photographs may be made of the ‘‘ before ’’ con- 
ditions with which to contrast the ‘‘ after’’ that shall show 
the result of the efforts. It will be well, then, for any who 
are interested—and I hope thousands will take up the 
work—to make pictures before any cleaning up is done. 
Choose, in photographing, the point from which may be 
seen the best part of the planting you are intending to do, 
and note well the exact 2 at which you place the camera. 
A picture of any size will do, but it should be clear and 
sharp. When the ‘‘ before”’ picture has been made note 
on it the date. Subsequent dated pictures made during 
the progress of the season, as things come into bloom, 
will be helpful in showing what has been done, and they 
should be made, as nearly as possible, from exactly the 
same spot —as unfortunately I have not done in the series 
shown this month. The progressive steps in the most 
successful improvement effort will be worth publishing 
on this page. 

The Beautiful America Clubs may well take up this prize 
competition to give point to their firstsummer’s work. By 
making known the fact, and urging improvement where it 
is most needed, much progress can be made. I remember 
a prize offer in one city two years ago which led to remark- 
able results, one poor woman, after bringing her own little 
yard into good order, actually going to work to raise money 
for the purchase and planting of vines to make less hideous 
a most unsightly wulthecdhoa! building. There is only 

needed the leaven of kindly effort to do wonders, and the 
dollars of cash expenditure, and, as he remarked in telling correspondence coming to me from the women who be- 
me of it, ‘‘ I’ve got all the plants and bulbs the money paid 


f ys A BEAUTIFUL LANCIFOLIUM LILY, PLANTED IN FROZEN lieve in cleanliness and natural beauty is an assurance that 
or, ready to do work next season. GROUND IN DECEMBER, IN BLOOM IN THE SUMMER this leaven is present. 
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I do advise caution and observation, as well as reading, 
and especially consultation with others moved with like 
impulses. I am, perhaps, too much in a hurry to have the 
good women of America formed into the Beautiful America 
Clubs that shall wake and shake the men and the towns 
into cleanliness and beauty. But I know the units must be 
right, the bricks in our structure must be sound and whole, 
and I can only therefore urge home work first. 
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Y FEELING of sadness and of hurry for betterment is 
accentuated by some fearful back yards I too often see 

—home surroundings that make for disease and disorder, 
and constantly disgrace the dwellings they might well 
adorn. These back yards must be made better, and 
our beautiful America effort is to help. Because space 
does not permit the intimate details I would like to give FINALLY, IN THE AUTUMN HE HAD CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
here, I have had a leaflet prepared, giving suggestions for UNTIL SNOW CAME 
the planting of the door yards and home grounds of the 
vast number who, like myself, live in cities and have but 
square feet of open ground to improve, instead of the 
square rods of our more fortunate friends who are living in 
the real country. These latter are often in sad disgrace, 
through woodpile, barnyard and pigpen, through fence and 
hateful advertisements, and perhaps the same details will 
serve to stimulate the readers in the country to improve 
their vastly superior conditions. This leaflet will be sent 
to any one who will send a two-cent stamp and ask for 
‘‘ Beautiful America Leaflet No. 2.’’ I will be especiall 
thankful if applicants will, incase a Beautiful America Clu 
has been organized (in accord with Leaflet No. 1, which I 
will also furnish, if desired, on receipt of a stamp), give me 
the names of its officers, to whom the American League 
for Civic Improvement will want to send some fraternal 
communications. 

As an inspiration for work about the American home I 
am presenting this March month of actual beginning the 
picture story of one little front yard in a Middle States city. 
This door yard is just 25 x 25 feet, and faces on a dirty 
Street. It is fenced in on both sides, and has a rather unfa- 
vorable sunexposure. Yet the good man who lives in the 
plain home on which the yard fronts has kept it for years a 
thing of beauty, all the way through the season, from cro- 
cuses to chrysanthemums. He has done it with love, not 
with money, for the total cost in 1903 was less than five 
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DRAWN BY A. E. FORINGER 


The American Romance 





HIS country is commonly regarded as the 
home of practical industry of all 
kinds; intelligent Europeans often 
speak of it as the greatest workshop 
in the history of the race; Emerson 
once described America, in a very 
characteristic lecture, as ‘‘a nation in 
its shirt-sleeves.’’ That America is 
a vast workshop cannot be denied, 
and no one who really feels the sig- 
nificance of the American spirit would have it otherwise ; 
but it is a great mistake to assume, as many people do, 
that there is no romance, no spiritual history, in a work- 
shop. The romance of the workshop is as pure in quality 
as, and is perhaps greater in mass than, the romance of 
the castle and the palace. The nov elists have not failed 
to see this and to make use of the material which the 
workshop furnishes. 

One of the best pieces of fiction Mr. Crawford has 
written is ‘‘ The Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,’’ and one 
of his latest novels, ‘‘ Marietta,’’ is a charming picture 
of old-time life on the island of Murano, the home of the 
Venetian glass-blowers. 

The intense working life of the New World is richer, 
perhaps, than contemporary life in any other country in 
that deepest and truest form of romance which lies in the 
escape of a human spirit, by sacrifice, toil and courage, 
out of narrow into generous conditions of life ; out of 
ignorance and lack of training into knowledge and skill. 
This romance is told in every American community ; 
every school and college of any maturity has a hundred 
such careers in its history. These romances of escape 
and liberation, these adventures of the spirit, do not issue 
solely in wealth and power ; if they did they would lose 
the element which invests them with romance and 
redeems American life from sordidness. They bear their 
fruit in large-minded men and women, eager to learn 
and to take to themselves the best that life offers of 
knowledge, experience, beauty and spiritual resource. 

How many obscure American homes have been the 
starting-points of those careers which fulfill the highest 
hopes and reinspire the drooping courage of men? If 
this country had produced no great man save Lincoln it 
would have justified its right to be counted among the 
countries that are born to rule. 


The Magic Power in a Real Book 


N LINCOLN’S wonderful career, as in the career of 
almost every American who has broken through the 
circle of adverse conditions, books have played a great 
part. The frontier boy had access to but a few books, 
but they were of the best: the Bible, Shakespeare's 
lays, A°sop’s Fables. They opened the doors of the 
fon a world to him; they brought the largest wisdom, 
the noblest forms of speech, to the rude cabin; they 
taught him how to educate himself. It is an old obaey, 
this story of the magical power of the real book to open 
the mind of the real man and reveal life to him ; to make 
him aware of his own power, and to help him to the tools 
with which to work out his own salvation. 

That story has had numberless settings of condition 
and has issued i in numberless victories over hard circum- 
stances ; but itis always the same story : the boy meeting 
his opportunity and using it to become aman. Itis 
largely the story of the truest success in all conditions ; 
it is told alike of the boy like Lincoln, to whom all the 
doors seem to be shut and barred, and of boys like 
Gladstone, to whom all the paths of knowledge are open. 


The Old Romance and the New 


HE old romance, which one reads with delight in the 
semi-legendary tales of the heroes and of chivalry, in 
the stories of Arthur, of the Cid, of Charlemagne, of 
Alfred the Great, was more picturesque but not a whit 
more interesting and significant than the modern romance 
which is often humble in condition, lowly in station, 
homely in dress. One of the greatest truths the world 
has had to learn is the truth that nobility, dignity and 
interest have their seat in the spirit of a man, and not in 
the accidents of his position; that the profoundest interest 
in life is found in the struggles of the soul, and that pathos 
and grandeur are as often found in the experience of the 
peasant as in that of the king. 

This transfer of interest from the splendors and 
dramatic impressiveness of kingship and rank to the 
drama enacted in the soul of a man is registered in the 
passing of power from the kings and chiets of the noble 
Greek drama to the multitude of men and women, 
without aid from the accessories of place and power, 
who crowd the modern drama and fiction. So far has 
this movement gone that the figures which most intensely 
interest modern readers are those of men and women who 
are struggling against adverse external fortunes, or who, 
by reason a isolation or detachment from the larger 
movements, the main currents, of society, have a marked 
and homely individuality. The seat of the noblest 
romance is always the spirit of man, and the escape of 
that spirit from narrow into large conditions is the most 
thrilling story to which men ever listen. That story is 
constantly-repeated in a thousand varying forms in this 
country, and so long as this is true, no matter what 
| faults our civilization shows, the country will be worth 
living and dying for. 





An English Account of the Revolution 


Te story of America’s separation from the mother 
country has never been better told than by: Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, the second part of whose ‘*‘ American 
Revolution”’ has recently appeared. This account of the 
Revolutionary period ought to be read by all Americans, 
not only because it is as interesting as a piece of 
fiction, but also because it tells the story from a non- 
partisan spirit, and presents the long debate of the 
questions in dispute between England and her colonies 
in the New World from the English standpoint. Looked 
at from this standpoint the story broadens at once and 
becomes not only a fight for political independence on 
the part of the thirteen Colonies, but also a dramatic and 
immensely important chapter in the history of English 
parties and of the evolution of the English State. 

No aspect of the story as Sir George Trevelyan tells 
it is so interesting as the state of English opinion at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, and the changes through 
which that opinion passed as the struggle drew out its 
weary length. There has been a great change for the 
better in the treatment of this period in American school 
histories, and the hatred of England which once filled 
the breast of the American schoolboy has become 
largely a thing of the past. There is, however, a good 
deal yet to be done in destroying root and branch those 
animosities which are the unhappy legacy of the long 
and bitter struggle, and which were kept alive for several 
generations by the partisan treatment of this great event 
in our history in textbooks, and Sir George’s work can- 
not but forward the better understanding and contribute 
to the revival of the feeling of kinship among English- 
speaking people everywhere. 

Sir George makes it clear that a very large body of 
Englishmen were sympathetic with the position of the 
colonists ; that the men about the King did not repre- 
sent the people ; that many of the most eloquent voices 
in England were raised in season and out of season in 
behalf of a careful consideration of the claims of the 
Americans, and that the war was very unpopular until 
repeated failures and defeats forced a certain degree of 
support of the government on its critics and opponents. 
As a matter of fact, the colonists fought at the start not 
the English people but a very short-sighted and obstinate 
King, and the men who gathered about him, largely for 
selfish reasons, and formed the King’s party. 

The author of ‘*‘ The Early Life of Charles James Fox ’’ 
and of ‘* The Life and Letters of Macaulay,’’ two of the 
most fascinating biographies in our language, has never 
been more interesting than in this sympathetic account 
of the American fight for independence. 


Two Books on Art 


N INCREASING number of readers in this country are 
interested in art and eager to know what it means. 
They have discovered that it is not a beautiful pastime 
of the imagination, a powerful or captivating expression 
of individual genius, or an elegant accessory to a rich 
and cultivated society ; they have discovered that it is 
one of the deepest, richest and noblest torms of expres- 
sion of some of the most significant aspects of experience, 
and that it is, therefore, fruitful and influential only 
among the foremost races in their periods of highest 
activity. Every painter, sculptor, musician and archi- 
tect has something to say as definitely if not as definite 
as the writer of genius, and says it in a language quite 
as individual as that which the writer uses. Michael 
Angelo had as much to say about the order of the world 
and its meaning as had Dante, whom he so devoutly 
admired ; Rembrandt made men recognize and compre- 
hend different types of character as clearly as did 
Shakespeare; and Mr. George Watts has given us 
glimpses and ‘visions of life, love and death as significant 
and beautiful as any which have come from the hands 
of the nineteenth-century poets. 

There are many good interpretations of art by men 
who discern both its spiritual and its technical qualities; 
who see it as a whole, body and soul, in the perfect 
harmony of noble forms. No American has disclosed 
this faculty of interpretation and of criticism more strik- 
ingly than has Mr. John La Farge. An artist of rare 
and original gifts, Mr. La Farge has also that insight 
into the principles of art which gives sight and under- 
standing to those who know little of art from the technical 
side. His ‘*’ Great Masters’’ is an illuminating study 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Diirer and Hokusai: a presentation of the 
men who have most significantly and powerfully 
expressed the Italian, Teutonic, Spanish a Japanese 
spirit in painting. The method of the book involves 
sufficiently full dealing with the biographic data to give 
the narrative general or popular interest, and candid, 
clearly-expressed comments on characteristic paintings 
as they disclose the qualities of the different artists. It 
is a record of the working life of each artist and an 
explanation of his genius as his work expresses it. 

In no field of art have Americans made such rapid 
progress of late years and awakened so much interest in 
Europe as in that of sculpture, and in view of such 
recent achievements as the striking equestrian statue 
of General Sherman, unveiled not long ago in New 
York City, Mr. Lorado Taft’s ‘‘ History of American 
Sculpture ’’ comes at the right moment inti is a clearly- 
written, judicious and _ interesting record of what 
Americans have done in sculpture and how they did it. 


Literary Talk by Mr. Mabie 


Why Late Novels Have Such Tremendous Sales 


Most of ‘* the latest novels’’ nowadays have tremendous sales. 
Is this due to increased intelligence or to skillful advertising, or is 
it because we are giving up more solid reading ? READER. 


It is very difficult to answer a question of this kind because 
accurate data are not forthcoming and many things must be taken 
into consideration. The general impression among those best 
informed seems to be that there is no falling off in the habit of 
what may be called solid reading in this country; that, on the con- 
trary, the number of those who read serious literature is increasing: 
not, it is true, commensurately with the increase of population, but 
increasing, nevertheless, year by year. This impression is cer- 
tainly borne out by the great sale of standard works of all kinds. 
New editions of classic English and American authors would not 
come constantly from the press if they were not absorbed by the 
reading public. That publicis steadily growing. It is fed largely 
by the great number of high schools and colleges, and by the 
newspapers and magazines, for those who become interested in 
reading at all are likely to pass from the newspaper and magazine 
to some kind of printed volume. There has been, during the past 
ten years, an immense enlargement in this country of the public 
which reads books. The novels which have attained to very wide 
popularity,and the sales of which have been sensationally adver- 
tised during the past few years, have been for the most part well 
worth reading. When it is remembered that among them are to be 
counted ** The Choir Invisible,’ ‘* Richard Carvel” and ‘* The 
Crisis,” ‘* The Virginian,’’ ‘* Hugh Wynne” and Miss Johnston’s 
stories of adventure in Colonial times, it is clear that the interest 
in these books is not an indication of degenerate taste, or of a taste 
for cheap reading. Several stories which have had very wide read- 
ing during the past year have been notable pieces of literature. 
Probably skillful advertising has had something to do with the sale 
of these stories, but it is also the impression of those who are 
well informed that no kind of advertising will push an inferior 
book, or a book for which people do not care, into popularity. 
Asarule, those books are advertised which show signs of becoming 
popular. One other fact must be taken into account, and that is 
the stimulus which has been given to the imagination of the whole 
country by the events of the past few years which have brought the 
United States out of its insular position and have made its connec- 
tion with the world far more intimate than ever before in its 
history. To this quickening of imagination, to the increased num- 
ber of those who are fairly well educated, to facilities for book 
distribution and to skillful advertising the great sales of popular 
novels during the past few years are probably due. 


The Best Three American Novels 


Which three American novels are generally accepted as the fore- 
most in our literature? Would not ‘* The Scarlet Letter’’ take a 
place in any list of three that could be made? Bee Ve Tac 


‘* The Scarlet Letter’’ is, by common consent, the foremost 
nove] from American hands; there is no general agreement upon 
any other. In fact, such questions cannot be answered; books do 
not range themselves in a definite order of excellence; they excel 
along diverse lines and in different qualities. The ‘‘ Deerslayer,”’ 
‘*The Last of the Mohicans,’’ ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ ** The 
Marble Faun,” ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady,’’ ‘‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,’ ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,’’ ‘*Pembroke,’’ ‘* The 
Grandissimes,’’ *‘ Deephaven,’’ ‘* The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains” and ‘‘ The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn’’ are 
among the most notable American long stories. American fiction 
is much richer in short stories than in novels. 


‘* Grace Greenwood ’’ Answers for Herself 


Is ‘* Grace Greenwood ” dead? SEFTON. 


The above question somewhat startles me, it is sosudden. I 
dwell in profound suburban retirement, yet I take the papers, and 
as no news of my demise has yet reached me, and as applications 
for autographs keep dropping in, I am inclined to believe that ‘*I 
still live.’’ GRACE GREENWOOD. 


The Last Ten Years in Fiction 


In your opinion has any really great, enduring work of fiction 
been published in the last ten years ? A. S&S. U. 


If you mean by “* great, enduring work of fiction ’’ novel-writing 
of the very highest order, such as is found in ‘* Vanity Fair,’’ 
** Henry Esmond,” *‘ Quentin Durward,’’ ‘* The Mill on the 
Floss,’’ ‘‘ David Copperfield’’ and ‘‘ Eugénie Grandet,” it can- 
not be said that such work has appeared in the United States 
during the last ten years; but those years have been peculiarly 
fruitful in thoroughly sincere, well-constructed and vital pieces 
of fiction. ‘hey have given us short stories from Miss Wilkins, 
Miss Jewett, Mr. Page, Mr. Allen, Mr. Garland, Doctor van Dyke 
and other writers, of very superior quality; true to the life they 
describe, instinct with the vitality of that life, and touched with 
power or with beauty of style. Among long stories during the 
same period we have had Mr. Howells’s ‘** Hazard of New 
Fortunes,”’ Mr. James’s ‘‘ Princess Casamassima,’’ Miss 
Wilkins’s ‘* Pembroke,’’ Mr. Allen’s ‘* The Choir Invisible,” Mr. 
Wister’s ‘‘ The Virginian ’’ and Mr. Norris’s ‘‘ The Pit.”” These 
stories are not all of equal value, and it would be idle to speculate 
as to which of them are likely to live; but they are all real stories, 
and they conform to a high standard of literary excellence. Amid 
the mass of second and third class fiction which has appeared 
during the past decade there has been a sufficient production of 
high-class work to justify the expectation that still more powerful 
work may be expected in this field, since American writers have 
shown so marked a gain in artistic quality, and, in so many parts 
ot the country, so much insight into American character and social 
conditions has been developed. 


The Original of ‘‘The Virginian’’ 


Has the character of ** The Virginian,’’ in Owen Wister’s novel, 
an original in real life? N. E. 


The mental process by which a character is created in fiction is 
never known to the novelist, and we have the best of reasons for say- 
ing that, so far as Mr. Owen Wister is concerned, except in obviously 
public characters, he has never consciously transferred any living 
person into his stories. Mr. Wister has said that after ** The 
Virginian ” had been published three months he received five letters 
asking if the character was not meant for such and such a man. 
In each case the writer named a different man. 
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world. It is not performed, of 
course, in France as often as 
Gounod’s “ Faust,’’ or in Russia 
as often as some of the works of the native 
masters; but in England and America it is 
given quite as often, while on the continent 
of Europe, outside of France, it is sung much 
more frequently. Yet its composer did not 
hear it for years after he had put its beautiful 
measures on paper, and at one time he quite 
despaired of ever hearing it at all. 

In 1843 Wagner completed the book of his 
third opera, ‘‘ Tannhauser.’’ In gathering 
materials for this story, which were borrowed 
from old German legends and poems, he had 
occasion to read the great German medizval 
epic, ‘* Parzival,’’ written by the famous 
minnesinger, Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
Wolfram is one of the principal characters 
in ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ and Wagner naturally 
wished to know all about him. In the Jast 
lines of ‘‘ Parzival’’ Wolfram tells the story 
of Lohengrin in an incomplete manner, but 
with sufficient fullness to arouse the interest 
of an imaginative mind. 





His Difficult in Finding a Publisher 


AGNER believed earnestly in the use of 
national legends as material for opera 
stories and always made an exhaustive study of 
the different versions. He now sought out the 
‘* Lohengrin ’’ poem of an obscure medizval 
Bavarian writer, the popular version given in 
the Grimm Brothers’ ‘‘ Deutsche Sagen’’ and 
Conrad von Wirzburg’s ‘‘ Swan Knight.’’ In 
the winter of 1845 he wrote his libretto and 
invented some of the leading musical themes 
of the score. He proceeded as he had in the 
composition of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,’’ and 
began with the narrative of Lohengrin in the 
last act, because that contains the musical 
seed of the entire opera. It is in this narra- 
tive that Lohengrin reveals the fact that he 
is a knight of the Holy Grail and that it was 
his especial mission to rescue Elsa from her 
enemies. 

Between September 9, 1846, and March 5, 
1847, while staying at Grosgraufen, near 
Pillnitz, the summer residence of the Royal 
family of Saxony, five miles from Dresden, 
Wagner composed the third act of 
‘Lohengrin.’’ The first act he wrote be- 
tween May 12 and June 8, 1847, and the 
second act between June 18 and August 2 of 
the same year. He finished the beautiful 
prelude on August 28 and busied himself 
during the ensuing winter and spring with 
the orchestration. Then he set about trying 
to find a publisher, but no one would touch 
the work, because Meser, who had published 
his previous operas, had lost much money by 
them. Some time afterward he was glad to 
sell the rights of publication to Breitkopf and 
Hartel for a mere song. 


Liszt's Friendship for Him 


No°k could he induce any opera manager to 
undertake a performance of this unfortu- 
nate creation. Vainly he hawked it about; 
none would consider it. But meanwhile he 
had formed a wonderful friendship with the 
great pianist, Franz Liszt, whose danghter 
afterward became his second wife and is still 
carrying on the noted Wagner festivals at 
Baireuth, Bavaria. Liszt from the first had 
unbounded faith in Wagner’s future, and 
aided him with money and influence. To 
Liszt, therefore, he turned in his extremity. 
He says in one of his papers, called ‘‘A 
Communication to my Friends’’: 

‘* At the end of my latest stay in Paris, as I lay ill 
and wretched, gazing brooding into space, my eye 
fell on the score of my already almost quite forgotten 
‘Lohengrin.’ It filled me with a sudden grief to 
think that these notes should never ring from off the 
death-wan paper. Two words I wrote to Liszt. His 
auswer was none other than an announcement of 
preparations the most sumptuous —for the modest 
means of Weimar—for ‘ Lohengrin’s’ production.” 

Those ‘‘ two words’’ to Liszt were written 
on April 21, 1850. Here they are: 

“Dear Friend: 1 have just been looking through 
the score of my ‘Lohengrin.’ I veryseldom read my 
own works. An immense desire has sprung up in me 
to have this work performed. I address this wish to 
your heart: Perform my ‘Lohengrin’! You are the 
only one to whom I could address this prayer; to 
none but you should I intrust the creation of this 
opera; to you I give it with perfect and joyous 
confidence.” 

Liszt’s answer set his mind at rest, but he 
could not goto the production. He had been 
active in the revolutionary movements of 1848 
in Germany and was in danger of immediate 
arrest if he set his foot on German soil. Not 
till 1861, in Vienna, did Wagner hear his 
work. Liszt, the musical dictator of the court 
of Weimar, produced it, conducting the per- 
formance in person, on August 28, 1850, but 
three years elapsed before it was given else- 
where, and it did not reach the capital, Berlin, 
till 1859. It was first performed in America 
at the Stadt Theatre in New York City, on 
April 3, 1871. 
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THE MOST POPULAR OPERA 


IN THE WORLD 


By W’. *f. Henderson 


Music Critic of “ The New York Sun” 


The Tradition of the Holy Grail 

HE story of ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ is legendary and 

is of great poetic beauty. It is based on 
the tradition that the knights of the Holy Grail 
were under vow to give aid to certain persons, 
but to maintain rigid secrecy as to their iden- 
tity and place of residence. If they were 
asked they were obliged to answer, but to 
return at once to Monsalvat, the castle of the 
Grail. The Holy Grail, it may be recalled, 
was the cup in which the blood from the 
Savior’s wounds was caught. It was handed 
down from one guardian to another, and his 
retainers, the knights, lived in the strictest 
chastity around the shrine of the Grail and 
devoted their lives to good deeds. 


The First Act of the Opera 
HE first act of ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ shows us 
King Henry, a German monarch, seated 
on a throne in an open meadow, where are 
assembled the nobles of Brabant, the duchy 
over which Elsa of Brabant rules. The 
country is in a state of dissension and Henry 
desires to investigate the causes. He requires 
Count Frederic of Telramund to make a state- 
ment. This evil-minded but weak noble, 
acting under the influence of his crafty and 
remorseless wife, Ortrud, tells the King that 
he is the rightful heir tothe duchy of Brabant. 
He declares that Elsa has murdered her young 
brother, Gottfried, and therefore forfeited 
her rights to the succession, which he claims 
as next of kin. 

The King summons Elsa, a mystic, dréam- 
haunted maiden, who, in answer to his 
demand for her story, can tell only of a vision 
of a knight who will defend her. The King 
is forced to put the case to the medizval test 
of ordeal by combat. Elsa announces that 
her champion will be the knight of whom she 
dreamed. Twice he is called for, but does 
notanswer. Elsa kneelsand prays, and then 
the knight comes floating down the river ina 
little shallop drawn by aswan. He immedi- 
ately announces that he has come to defend 
Elsa, who falls at his feet and proclaims her- 
self his. But first he extracts from her the 
solemn promise never to ask his race or name. 
Ortrud, who is silent, hears this promise with 
crafty joy. The combat takes place and 
Telramund is defeated, but Lohengrin spares 
his life. The King strips him of his honors 
and his property, and the curtain falls on a 
scene of rejoicing. 


First Two Measures of “ Lohengrin” 


HE second act shows Ortrud and her hus- 
band seated on the steps of the cathedral. 
They bitterly blame one another for the mis- 
fortunes of the hour, but Ortrud declares that 
she will instil doubts into Elsa’s mind and 
cause her to ask the fatal question, when 
Lohengrin will at once depart. Presently 
Elsa appears upon her balcony and communes 
with the moon. Ortrud calls to her, and by 
describing her own sad state so plays on the 
maiden’s pity that she descends to take the 
unhappy woman into the palace. Ortrud at 
once begins to poison her mind, and we hear 
again and again the music which accompanied 
Lohengrin’s command that he shall not be 
questioned. The first two measures of it are 
given below: 


Nie sollst du mich be - frag - en. 
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Elsa is shaken, but does not surrender her 
faith. She takes Ortrud into her home. 

At dawn the Herald enters and proclaims 
Lohengrin ruler of Brabant. Presently the 
wedding procession appears, and as Elsa is 


-about to enter the cathedral with Lohengrin 


Ortrud claims precedence over her. There is 
a momentary confusion, and then Telramund 
comes forward and asserts that Lohengrin 
conquered him by magic, which is contrary to 
the laws of the ordeal bycombat. The King 
does not believe the discredited outlaw, and 
the procession in solemn pomp and to the 
strains of almost celestial music enters the 
church. 


The Crisis of the Opera 

Nhe» third act begins in the chamber of 

Lohengrin and Elsa, whither thev aré es- 
corted by the King and court to the familiar 
measures of the wedding chorus. Lohengrin 
and Elsa, left together, speak of their love for 
each other, but almost in the first transports of 
happiness the wretched woman begins to voice 
her doubts. A husband who came by magic 
may by imagic as suddenly disappear. At 
last she cries out that she must know his 
name and whence he came. At that instant 
Telramund rushes into the apartment with 
drawn sword, but Lohengrin slays him witha 
single blow. 


Then he sends Elsa away and prepares for 
his own departure. The scene changes to the 
river bank as in the first act. The King and 
nobles are assembled, and to them and the now 
despairing Elsathe knight tells his wonderful 
story of Monsalvat and the Holy Grail. He 
proclaims himself Lohengrin, the son of 
Parsifal (another of Wagner’s heroes) and a 
knight of the Grail. He gives Elsa his horn 
and ring and goes to the swan boat, which 
has come for him. 

Ortrud, glorying in her triumph, reveals 
that the swan is none other than the missing 
Gottfried transformed by her magic. There- 
upon Lohengrin kneels and prays, and the 
boy is at once restored to his original shape, 
while a dove takes his place and draws the 
boat away as Elsa falls senseless. 

In fashioning this last act Wagner made 
one of the most striking alterations of the 
original legends from which he drew his ma- 
terial. In them Elsa and Lohengrin lived 
together for several years before the fatal 
question was asked. Wagner plainly saw 





that it would have robbed Lohengrin of his | 
mysterious attributes to have represented him | 


as settled down to a commonplace daily life. 
Furthermore, Elsa could never have under- 
stood such a nature. At any rate, it was 
certainly far more dramatic to bring on the 
crisis at once before Elsa had ever really 
been the wife of Lohengrin. 


“Lohengrin” is Striking Pictorially 
OF COURSE, as in all Wagner’s other 
dramas there is a strong ethical plot. 
Lohengrin represents the highest type of 
Christian faith, while Ortrud is purely a 
pagan, and in the second act she calls upon 
the old gods to help her conquer their ene- 
mies. Perhaps, too, the composer had some 
thought of inculcating in the story of Elsa the 
necessity of unquestioning faith in the acts of 
Providence. Be that as it may, he certainly 
succeeded in moulding allthe elements which 
he took from the old legends into a consistent 
and beautiful story, full of imagination and 
pathos. 
Pictorially ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ is one of the most 
striking of all Wagner’s works. The scene 
of Lohengrin's arrival, drawn by the swan, is 





one of the most enchanting in all opera, and | 


its musical treatment, developing from the 


dreamy tale of Elsa to the excited chorus of | 


the nobles when they see and welcome the 
knight, is wonderful in richness of melody 
and vivacity of movement. 


Again, in the second act the picture of the | 


soliloquizing Elsa on the moonlit balcony is 
one that never can be forgotten. Then come 
the dawn and the gradual assembling of the 
people in the square, followed by the dazzling 
brilliancy of the wedding procession. In the 
last act the mind is carried back to the 
scene of the first, and the disappearance of 
Lohengrin drawn by the dove has a most 
mystic and awe-inspiring effect. 


All the Music is Captivating 
HE music of ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ is the sweetest 
ever penned by Wagner. It has not the 
stormy picturesqueness of ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman,’’ the variety of ‘‘ Tannhauser’”’ 
or the marvelous depth of passion of 
‘* Tristan und Isolde’’; but to that great 
mass of opera-goers which does not look be- 
neath the surface of melody to ask the relation 
of it to the words it is the most captivating 
music known. 

From the beginning of the truly wonderful 
prelude—that amazing piece of musical 
atmosphere in which the soul and senses 
seem to swim—to the still more wonderful 
narrative in which the melodic thoughts so 
suggestively uttered by instruments alone 
in the prelude become by the aid of text at 
once definite and overwhelmingly eloquent, 
this music never ceases — except in the begin- 
ning of the second act, in the gloomy scene 
between Telramund and Ortrud—to be 
ravishing to ears attuned only to the sim- 
plest melody. Yet experienced admirers of 
Wagner believe that the music of the gloomy 
scene mentioned rises to a great height of 
eloquence because it so perfectly voices the 
emotions of the two persons. 

Additional beauty is found in the use of 
the orchestra. For the mystic and ethereal 
harmonies of the Holy Grail the composer 
always makes the stringed instruments sing in 
a sort of whisper. For the proclamation of 
Lohengrin as the champion and knight of the 
Holy Grail we hear the clangor of trumpets, 
and for the accompaniment of the movements 
of Elsa the soft breathings of flutes and 
clarinets. 

** Lohengrin,’’ like some of Wagner’s other 





works, is a glorified fairy tale or folk legend, | 


and it appeals to every nature. 


a 


NOTE — In the next (the April) issue of The Journal Mr. 
Henderson will tell the story of Handel’s great oratorio, 
“The Messiah.”’ 
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THE COURT OF LAST RESORT 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Questions of Art Answered by Professor John C. Van Dyke, Author of ** Art for Art’s Sake,’’ etc. 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “‘ The New York Sun.”’ 
Questions of the Drama Answered by Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia College. 


With Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Robert Gordon Butler. 











Why this is Leap Year 
Why is this year leap year, while 1900 was not? 
— SPINSTER. 


@ Czsar’s reformed calendar made the year about 
eleven minutes too long—that is, the solar year 
began eleven minutes earlier each twelvemonth 
than the calendar year. In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII 
found that the solar year had gained ten days on 
the calendar year. He corrected this, and to keep 
the two years more nearly together ordered that 
thereafter only centurial years divisible by 400 
should be leap years. The calculation is this: By 
adding eleven minutes regularly to the year, at the 
end of a century the legal calendar has had one 
more day than thesolarcalendar. By giving up the 
additional day of leap year in three centurial years 
the legal calendar has at the end of three centuries 
nearly one day less than the solar calendar. This 
difference is corrected by having an extra day in the 
fourth centurial year. The arrangement is so nearly 
exact that the two years differ by only one day in 
3323 years. R. G. B. 


The Present Interest in Wagner is Real 

How much honest basis of musical love and 
intelligence would you say there is to the present 
Wagner interest, and how much is based on the fact 
that ‘* it is the thing’? ?— ELLY. 
€ Why is it ** thething’’? Who saidit was? The 
decision was made by a considerable body of intelli- 
gent music-lovers, and that body is growing every 
day. Almost every real music-lover is an admirer 
of Wagner. There can be no question that many 
persons who wish to be regarded as cultivated music- 
lovers pretend tolike Wagner. These same persons 
are equally insincere in their professed admiration 
for Bach, Brahms and Beethoven. But the love for 
Wagner is, on the whole, real. The percentage of 
sham is inconsiderable. Wagner’s works have been 
increasing in popularity for twenty-tive years. A 
people cannot be made faithful to an art ideal for 
a quarter of a century simply because it is ‘‘ the 
thing.’’ W. J. A. 


The Safest Artist for the Student 
For all-around excellence, color, composition, 
technique, which one — only one —of the world’s 
artists is apt to be safest and most helpful to a 
student? Is it not Rembrandt ?—c,s.c. 


€ No;not Rembrandt. His technique is not simple 
enough for the student to follow. His light is 
usually arbitrary and ‘‘ forced,’’ his color is cor- 
respondingly arbitrary, and his composition is often 
most unsatisfactory because of his methods of illu- 
mination. Rembrandt knowingly distorted these 
features to gain strength in other ways. Being a 
genius he succeeded; but the idiosyncrasies of the 
great are never taken seriously except by the dunces. 
The lawless in poetry and painting are not good 
models for students. If you must have only one 
painter by all means take Velasquez. He is direct, 
simple, truthful, powerful. His methods are appli- 
cable to present-day art and many have profited by 
them. It may, however, be remarked in passing 
that the bow of Ulysses is not bent by every hand 
that takes it from the wall. Jo © Oe & 


The Chief Requisite of an Actress 
What is to-day considered the chief requisite of 
the successful actress ?—A GIRL. 


© The chief requisite for any one who appears 
before the public, whether preacher, orator, 
lecturer or actor, is a charming personality, a com- 
pelling individuality, a something which is often 
called ‘* magnetism.’’ Youth, intelligence, emotion, 
the power of personation, beauty of person and of 
voice —all these are valuable; but ‘* magnetism ”’ 
sometimes serves as a substitute for most of them. 
And without ‘* magnetism ’”’ all these qualifications 
avail little. 


od 


No Highest Type of Musical Instrument 
Is the violin still regarded as the highest type 
of musical instrument? If not, which is, and 
why ?—A. M. 


€ The violin is not now, and never was, generally 
conceded to be the ‘‘ highest type’’ of musical 
instrument. There is no highest type. All have 
certain qualities of their own and each is superior 
to the other in something. In quality of tone, in 
color and in its range of expressive shading the 
violin certainly leads; but it is surpassed by both 
the great organ and the piano in power, brilliancy, 
majesty of utterance and complete independence. 
In melancholy tenderness a viola can subdue a vio- 
lin, while in majesty the trombone is its superior. 
The piano, for instance, has a far larger body of 
music for solo uses than the violin, which nearly 
always requires the aid of an accompaniment. 
W. J. Hi. 


The Gibson and Christy Vogue 
Is not the present mode among girls to “‘ rave 
over’? and ‘* adore’’ the works of such illustrators 
as Gibson and Christy a vogue to be deplored? Is 
not copying their ‘‘heads’’ and ‘‘ figures’’ an art (?) 
to be discouraged ? — v. rT. 


@ Both Mr. Gibson and Mr. Christy have done 
creditable work in pen-and-ink, but there is nothing 
to “‘ rave over’’ in their present-day performances. 
They are repeating themselves in a seemingly end- 
less Manner; they are no longer working with spon- 
taneity and have fall- 

en into wretched man- -———— 


English and American Society Comedies 
Why is it that the society comedies of English 
life are so much better than the society comedies of 
American life ? — INQUIRER. 


€ The British dramatists seem just now to be con- 
fining their attention wholly to Society —to the 
Upper Ten Thousand—which is of far more 
importance in Great Britain than in the United 
States. Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
deal almost exclusively with people of fashion. 
But in America people of fashion are few and rela- 
tively less dominating; and the American dramatists 
deal rather with the *‘ plain people,’’ as Lincoln 
called them. There are tew British equivalents of 
the **Old Homestead,’ ‘‘Shore Acres,’’ ‘* In 
Mizzoura”’ and ** Held by the Enemy.” J&. AZ. 


Do College Girls Marry ? 
Do the majority of college girls marry or remain 
single ? — ETHEL. 


© The majority of college women marry, though 
perhaps at a later age than their non-graduate 
sisters. It has been found that of graduates of 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley (women’s colleges) 
between 1880 and 1884, fifty-five per cent. had mar- 
ried by 1901, when from seventeen to twenty-one 
years out of college and from thirty-seven to forty- 
one years old. It is found also that of women 
graduating from Oberlin (co-educational) from 
1876 to 1880, sixty-nine per cent. had married by 
1901, when from twenty-one to twenty-five years out 
of college and from forty-one to forty-five years 
old. Figures dealing with the three places first 
named show, however, that not until they had been 
out of college for upward of seventeen years had a 
majority of the graduates married. It appears, 
therefore, that most college women marry — in time. 
R.G. B. 


The Greatest Prima Donna of To-day 

Who is considered the greatest prima donna on 
the operatic stage to-day, and why? How do the 
first five rank, and because of what special vocal 
quality ?— OPERA-GOER. 
€ Unless the term “ prima donna’’ be limited toa 
particular kind of singer this question is unanswer- 
able. It is not possible to compare a dramatic 
soprano, like Nordica, with a colorature singer, 
like Melba. If the writer will get down to details 
and specifications the question may be answered. 

W. J. H 


The Clergy and the Theatre 
Did not the opposition of the clergy to the stage 
originate with the Fathers of the church in the first 
centuries of our era? And am I not correct in the 
assertion that the theatre has been growing better 
since that day, and that the opposition of the 
church is, therefore, less justified ? —sTUDENT. 


@ The Fathers were perfectly justified in denounc- 
ing the only theatrical performances that they 
knew —the almost inconceivably abominable pan- 
tomimes then popular throughout the Roman 
Empire. The church abolished these hideous 
exhibitions, and for nearly a thousand years the 
drama seemed to be dead. Then out of the church 
itself a new drama arose; and the tragedies of 
Shakespeare are the direct descendants of the pas- 
sion plays performed in the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. To the modern theatre the denunci- 
ations of the Fathers have no applicability. 


No Negro Melodies in “ From the New World” 

T have heard it stated that Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World 
Symphony’’ is founded on American negro melo- 
dies. Is there any reason for this assertion ? — 
A MUSIC-LOVER. 


© No negro melodies are used in the symphony 
‘* From the New World,’’ but Doctor Dvorak was 
of the opinion that American music ought to secure 
a distinctive character by employing the melodic 
idioms found in such music and in the Indian 
chants. In composing this symphony, therefore, he 
invented themes which sound like negro and Indian 
tunes and built the work up from them. This is 
the foundation of the statement referred to. 
W. J. A. 


The Story of the Dreyfus Affair 
What was the ‘* Dreyfus affair’’ which has come 
into prominence again ?—M. oO. w. 


© The condemnation of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, of 
the French army, for high treason in selling mili- 
tary secrets to a foreign country. It grew out of 
the anti-Jewish feeling in France, and was a con- 
spiracy against Dreyfus, who was a Jew. He was 
convicted in December, 1894, and sentenced to 
degradation and imprisonment for life. He passed 
five years of mental and physical torture on the 
Tle au Diable, in French Guiana. Powerful friends, 
among them Zola and the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, finally obtained a new trial for him. 
This ended on September 9g, 1899, in a second con- 
viction. The world outside of France protested, 
and as there was to be an International Exposition 
in 1900, the success of which seemed threatened by 
the disgust caused by the verdict, the French 
Government pardoned Dreyfus. After four years 
of effort he has just obtained another trial. 

R. G. B. 





nerisms, ** Copying ”’ 
any one is to be * dis- 
couraged.”” Draw some- 
thing of your own, ‘‘ if 
it is only the family cat,” 
as William M. Hunt once 
pet it. Imitation is a 
very cheap accomplish- 
ment, GF. B. 


TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


All questions for this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer in print will 
be made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. 
art, music, the drama and to the popular topics of the day. 
envelope must be inclosed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. The 
individual writers will confine their work to the printed page. 





Questions must absolutely be confined to 
Where answers by mail are desired a stamped | lives 












Bach is the Mode! of All Composers 
Wherein lies the greatness of Bach’s music? — 
i. 


© First, in its historical significance, its relation to 
the development of the art. Bach freed music as an 


expressive power from the need of text and estab- | 
lished instrumental music as an independent power. | 


Second, in doing this he showed a fertility of inven- 
tion both of melodic ideas and their working out 
which has never been equaled by any other com- 
poser. His mastery of form was the greatest the 
world has seen. His treatment of instruments, 
such as the organ, the clavichord (forerunner of the 
piano) and the violin, and of voices, has not been 
matched yet. His resource was endless; his power 
of expression so intimate and full of significant 
detail that it remains unapproached. In short, 
Bach is to-day the model and the despair of all 
composers. 
musicians and were the daily study of such masters 
as Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Gounod, Verdi, Tschaikowsky and Chopin. All 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him and ac- 
corded to him the position of the greatest master. 


W. J. H. 


Cheap Reproductions of Good Pictures 

Our Art League is divided upon the question of 
whether the publication of reproductions of the 
great masterpieces of art at cheap prices —a penny 
each, for instance — is injurious or beueficial to a 
public education in art. May we have your views ? 
—THE PRESIDENT OF THE LEAGUE. 
€ The postage-stamp photograph, like the chromo, 
may be the herald of better things. Its mission is 
educational, and those who cannot afford expensive 
prints find it very serviceable as mental memoranda 
of pictures seen or studied. It is certainly better 
than nothing. fe Gu he 


How a Wireless Message is Sent 
How is a message sent by wireless telegraphy ? 
Is Marconi the inventor of the system ?—N. N. 


€ A wireless message is sent by means of vibrations 
of the air caused by electrical discharges, on the 
principle of acoustics that if one tuning-fork be 
struck any other fork of the same key will vibrate 
with it. The instruments used are supported on 
tall masts, or hung from high cliffs, the longer the 
suspended wires being, the longer and more power- 
ful the vibrations produced. The receiving instru- 
ment is made so that it will respond only to 
vibrations of the length made by its corresponding 
sending instrument. Marconi is not the inventor 
of the system; he is the most successful of a num- 
ber of inventors, all of whom base their systems on 


His works are the treasuries of all | 


Wagner, | 


discoveries in electricity announced by the late | 


Professor Hertz, of Carlsruhe, Germany, in 1887. 
R.G.B. 


Why Browning is Rarely Acted 
Why is it that Browning’s plays are rarely put on 
the stage ? — SORDELLO. 


© Browning’s plays were not really written for the 
stage — or at least they were not composed with an 
understanding of the conditions of the theatre of 
his own time. The craft of the playwright has to 
be acquired like any other craft; and Browning, 
like Tennyson, like Thackeray and Stevenson, 
never set himself to its mastery. His dramatic 
poems have the outer shell of a play, but they lack 
the essential spirit of the living drama. J&B. / 


An Enjoyment of the Modern Artists 


I find many people, like myself, who take no | 


pleasure in pictures by the old masters, yet who 
enjoy intensely the paintings of great modern 
artists. Does this mean that we are lacking in the 
right kind of artistic perception ?—c. N. 

© Not necessarily. It may mean merely that you 
are fond of things about which you know the most. 
Much of the modern work is admirable in every 
way. Weshould see it at greater advantage were 
it sifted by three or four hundred years of time, as is 
the case with the older art. Undeniably the famous 
examples of the old masters that have come down 
to us represent great art, and for that reason they 
are not to be understood at a glance. It requires 
much intimacy with them to gain the proper point 


of view. The tourist who rushes by them in | 


European galleries, thinking to ‘*‘ do ”’ several thou- 
sand in an hour, might better stay at home and 
save shoe-leather. It takes some thinking to under- 
stand a Shakespeare, a Homer or a Phidias; and 
you will not read a canvas by Raphael, Giorgione 
or Correggio ‘‘ on sight.’”? But the old masters, 
when comprehended, are really more satisfactory 
than the moderns. They have a poise, a repose, a 
frankness, a faith rarely seen in the art of to-day. 
Ic G. Foie 


A Woman Lives Longer than a Man 


Does the average American man live longer than 
the average American woman, or vice versa? —F. K. 


© The life of the average American man is shorter 
than that of the average American woman. The 
average native-born man, both of whose parents 
were native-born, lives 34.9 years ; and, under the 
same conditions, the average woman lives 37.3 
years. The average colored man lives 27.8 years; 
the average colored woman 28.2 years. The foreign 
birth of parents of native-born children shortens the 
average life enormously, 
but even here the woman 
is the longer-lived; a 
boy born here, with one 
or both parents foreign, 
lives on the average only 
14.6 years, while a girl 
15.5 years. All 
statistics show the wom- 
an the longer-lived. 
R. G. B. 





























California's finest tribute to 
the dining tables of the world. 


Bye beeps orange har- 
vesting is now at its height. 

The quality of the fruit 
taken from the trees this month 
is superb. It is from the finest 
Washington Navel Oranges that 


BISHOP’S 
ORANGEATE 


is made. The oranges are sliced 
thin and a dash of lemon adds 
piquancy. Try Bishop’s Orange- 
ate with hot cakes or rolls for 
breakfast. The finest marmalade 
ever made can’t compare with it. 

Bishop’s Raspberry Jam and 
Strawberry Preserves taste just 
like the natural fruit. When you 
want to serve something extra 
fine, order Bishop’s California 
goods. Every jar guaranteed by 
$1,000 to be absolutely free from 
preservative of any kind and to 
contain no substitute for pure 
fruit or sugar. Bishop’s are made 
in Los Angeles. Take no chances 
on other Jellies and Jams said to be 
from California. Get BISHOP’S 
or nothing. 


Sample Jar Four Cents 


We will send a pretty little sample jar of 
our Jelly to any woman who will enclose 
us four cents and the name of her grocer. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
7th and Alameda Streets 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

New York Office, 15 Jay Street 
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“~ THE THINGS OF GIRLS 


By Alice Preston 








The Third of a Series of Familiar Talks with Girls in All Walks of Life 


On the Ideal 


NE of the nicest things about the letters 
() that come to me from those of you who 
are interested in ‘‘ The Things of 
Girls’ is the bright, sure faith in life that so 
many of you seem tohave. Even in the tired 
or discouraged ones there is usually some real 
brightness. One of these letters says: “If 
you had my life perhaps you would not write 
so happily as you do,”’ and then a little further 
down there comes this sweet, strong sentence: 
‘IT do try, though, and trust and pray.’’ 

I find that all healthy-minded girls whose 
natures are growing believe in life; they be- 
lieve in themselves, and believe in others. 
Even if they have had difficulties and trouble 
they believe in love and duty and all else 
that goes to make life worth while. Yet how 
often we hear older people say: ‘‘ Ah, my 
dear, when you are as old as I am you will 
see things as they are.’’ 

op 
T ALWAYS seems to me such a pity when 
an older person who is embittered tries to 
persuade a girl that her girlish ideals are 
nonsense and untrue to life. Let me quote 
from one girl’s letter: 

‘‘T have an older friend who thinks I dream too 
much and expect too much of life. I wonder if this 
is so. Life seems so good and | love it so dearly! 1 
love to dream of all the good, fine, helpful things I 
shall do some day. My friend savs she calls a spade 
a spade, and that some day I will learn to, too. 
wonder if the other girls you write to love life as 
dearly as I.”’ 

Isn’t that like a beam of sunshine creeping 
into 2 dull place? As to calling a spade a 
spade, I have often noticed that people who 
pride themselves on this are not always as 
willing to acknowledge that a heart is a heart 
and a diamond a diamond. I think, perhaps, 
there are a good many people like this girl’s 
‘* older friend ’’; people who would persuade 
you and me, if they could, that in time we, 
too, shall have just the same opinion of the 
world that they have. 

Why should we be hurried on by others to 
disbelieve in the world? If we must come 
to it by-and-by—as they prophesy — well, 
there is time enough, certainly. Meantime, 
let us keep our ideals as best we can; let us 
keep our faith in people and things just as 
long as we can, and, who knows, perhaps that 
will be for always. 

Great, helpful men—like Emerson, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Channing — owe most of 
their power and usefulness to the fact that they 
believed in the world, that they believed in 
the goodness of goodness, the kindness of 
kindness, and in all the loving human things. 


on 

INCE we all have different natures and 
different experiences it is impossible that 
we should all see life alike. Some of you 
have lives darkened by poverty or sorrow or 
illness; and those who are more fortunate have 
very little right to tell you what your ideals 
and views of life should be. On the other 
hand, the girl whose life is a sad one is 
scarcely able to judge of what the ideals and 
beliefs of her more fortunate sister should be. 
Let us try, if we have had unhappy lives, to 
put ourselves in the places of those whose 
lives have been always glad and bright, and 
vice versa. In this way we shall learn some 
loving, helpful lessons of sympathy and under- 
standing. Weshall learn, too, that, after all, 
the main, big ideals of girlhood are the same, 
in joy or sorrow, riches or poverty, and that 
a fine, loving, helpful girlhood is the right of 
all girls. When the way is hard it is all the 
braver, of course, to hold to our bright, strong 
ideals. The other day I was talking to a 
sweet, brave girl I know about some of the 
deep disappointments and sorrows she had 
had. ‘“‘Ah, well,’’ she said, rising to go, 
‘after all, there’s so much left in life! 
There’s all the dear, good beauty of it; all 
the dear people in it, too; the helpless ones 
to help and little children to love; and other 
people’s joys to share. Best of all, there’s 
always love left.’’ Then she kissed me, and 
I felt as though some dear, splendid ideal of 

girlhood itself had touched my lips. 


che 


THINK the greatest ideals of a girl’s life 
are her ideals of womanhood and of man- 
hood. The first she vaguely hopes to attain; 
the second she hopes to see attained*some day. 
“* Some day ’’— yes, I think that is the general 
watchword forall ideals. Some day we mean 
to be as fine as we believe we can be, as pa- 
tient, as loving, as womanly, as sympathetic. 
I believe, and I like the belief, that every 
girl’s ideal of womanhood is neither mofe nor 
less than just what she can be if she tries. 
We cannot always be judged by our actions 
and words, because we so often make 


mistakes and say or do what we scarcely mean 
to say or do; but we can, I think, be judged 
accurately by our ideals, by the things we 
believe in—the things we want to be and do. 

As we see more and more of life, as new 
opportunities for usefulness and love open out 
before us, as the years go, and we begin to see 
more of the real richness of living, we should 
accumulate ideals instead of losing them. 

In the matter of ideals a girl should try to 
think for herself. A girl’s best dream, a 
girl’s best ideal, is usually the wish to be a 
fine, loving woman; and next to it is her 
ideal of manhood. These ideals should be 
our very own. We should make up our 
minds to hold to them through no matter 
how many failures, nor should we allow any 
one to discourage us from them. 

Every girl not only hopes some day to meet 
the ideal man, but she also hopes some day 
for his love. Every man she meets is uncon- 
sciously compared to her ideal. Many of 
them fall below that ideal. Then, at last, the 
day arrives when the hero comes—the one 
who resembles perfectly, or nearly perfectly, 
the ideal—and that day love comes. 

Sometimes it will perhaps happen that 
he who at first seemed to correspond to the 
ideal is found to have some imperfection, 
some unlikeness, at first overlooked. Atsuch 
times older people who cry down ideals are 
apt to say: “‘If you expect to find what you 
want in a man you may as well make up your 
mind to be sadly disappointed.’’ Or the girl 
is advised to overlook the serious blemish. 
She is advised to marry, at any rate, because 
the chance is a good one and because she 
must avoid being an ‘‘ old maid.’’ I have 
known many such marriages, yet I never saw 
one which seemed to me in any way beautiful. 
The girl who marries in this way, for con- 
venience, must, it seems to me, lower her 
ideals both of womanhood and manhood. 

oh 

DEALS grow and change. The things which 

satisfied our childish dreams fall short of 
our girlhood’s ideals. At first in childhood 
it may have been some fairy prince that we 
hoped would some day come and claim our 
love; then, as we grew older, it was some 
hero, perhaps, who would choose us out of the 
throng, like the heroes of old romance, and 
bestow his favors and his love uponus. Now 
it is some grave man, great in thought and 
power and influence, who could bend our 
willing nature to his; so we go through 
another and very wholesome form of hero- 
worship, and mistake it for woman’s love. 

Again, the ideals shift and change as sor 
row and knowledge touch our characters 
into greater delicacy and sympathy, our 
requirements of the ideal become less mate- 
rial, more spiritual and loving. The fairy 
glamour had much to do with our long-ago 
devotion to the prince we used to dream of: 
popular acclaim had much to do, no doubt, 
with our love of the hero; the dignity and 
imposing authority had much to do, very 
likely, with our love of the older man; but 
now we require more than all this— now the 
man we will love must be so human, so 
understanding, so patient with us and with 
all faulty people; he shall bea prince to us in 
nobility, no matter whether he has titles or 
not; he shall be a hero in clean honor and 
bravery, whether the world acclaims it or not; 
he shall be grave and earnest and just in all 
the big things of life, whether he be appointed 
to high position or not. He shall have some 
faults, doubtless —not grave, saddening faults 
and weaknesses, but a few faults—yes, to 
keep him human like ourselves. Ah, such 
Joving companionship with our ideal as we 
shall have when he comes; such comfort, 
such effort toward better, finer things; such 
mutual patience and love and understanding ; 
such dividing of sorrows and sharing of joys! 

ep 

‘““ VES, my dear,’’ says the older woman 

without ideals, ‘‘ that is just the way of 
life! You start out meaning to marry a prince, 
and by-and-by are glad enough to get just an 
ordinary, every-day, nice man, of your own 
standing.’’ And she tells you that you are 
learning to see things as they are. And if 
you are a healthy-minded girl you feel that 
you will never see things as she sees them; 
that your ideals, far from being lowered, are 
raised from an unreal prince toa real, loving, 
human man, such as God made to be the mate 
of a warm, sweet human woman. 

Let us keep such ideals! There are enough 
people living without them as it is. What 
is needed, and always will be needed, in this 
old world is an abundance of lives full of 
faith—faith in self, faith in others, faith in 
happiness—lives full of ideals; not just 
vague, shadowy ideals either, but ideals that 


can be made into ‘‘ reals.’’ Look at those 
who try to persuade you out of your ideals, 
who would have you see life all gray and 
level and so-called practical, as they see it; 
are they people whose lives are full to the 
brim of sunny charity and loving kindness? 
Do they live lives of power and rich useful- 
ness? Are they the really happy people? 
Or aren’t the happy people the ones who 
believe, as you and I do, in the ‘‘ worth- 
whileness’’ of life, and who follow ideals? 
ep 
THINK most of you have heard the story of 
the sculptor Pygmalion, of Cyprus, who 
made a wonderfully beautiful statue of Venus. 
He longed that it might become a real woman. 
He prayed and prayed that it might come to 
life. And then, at last, it did! In the living 
of life I think God permits us all to be artists 
in His own wise way, whether we know any- 
thing about art or not. In the silent living 
of our lives we may paint beautiful or indif- 
ferent pictures, we may bring about great 
harmonies or harsh discords; we may let our 
lives tell noble and valiant stories, or weak 
and uninspiring ones, or we may carve out of 
them either beautiful or unlovely forms. Let 
us carve out for ourselves as beautiful ideals 
as we can, and then let us pray no less than 
Pygmalion—letting our daily efforts be 
prayers, too—-that the ideals may come true, 
may come to warm, real life, as did the statue 
in the story. Why should we not make them 
as beautiful as we know how —these ideals? 
Will they not be all the lovelier then when 
they come to life? Let our ideals of men be 
as fine, as high, as the fineness of our own 
natures will permit. We must not forget, 
however, that the dear Lord did not create us 
gods and goddesses, but made us just human 
beings, and intends us to be such. Besides, 
if we make our ideals so high that they are 
scarcely human, if we expect too great a per- 
fection, then, if these ideals were ever to come 
to life, I think, perhaps, they would not care 
to have much to do with us who are so human, 
so full of little loving mistakes and human 
faults and = failures. I think Pygmalion 
longed to have his statue come to life, not 
because she was a goddess, but because he 
had made her so womanly and human. 
Perhaps your ideal of manhood, your ideal 
of love, may disappoint you a little after it 
comes to life; but, on the other hand, your 
own nature may be able lovingly to make 
new possibilities, new chances for love and 
for service, even out of its disappointments. 


“THAT married life—the ideal married life 

—is certainly the greatest and best life for 
a woman seems to me undeniable; but for that 
very reason it is more important that a girl 
should not lower her ideals for the mere sake 
of marrying, nor take up lightly the noblest 
responsibilities a woman can possibly assume. 

I have observed carefully, and I have no- 
ticed that whenever a life glows with love and 
usefulness there is unfailingly some high ideal 
hidden away in it, coming slowly but surely 
to life, like Pygmalion’s statue. I have 
watched girls who are waiting for the ideal, 
and I have seen them trying to be worthy his 
coming. I have watched them, too, when the 
ideal has taken on real form and has come to 
life, and I have seen their natures grow and 
bloom into all manner of beauty and worthi- 
ness for love’ssake; and I have also watched 
those saddened, sweet-faced women who have 
lost the dear bodily presence of the ideal, yet 
who are still inwardly led and uplifted, by 
the spiritual form, into noble, unselfish lives. 

To have the ideal fulfilled—to have our 
‘* statues,’’ our beautiful beliefs and ideals, 
come to life—that is, indeed, the most 
blessed of all lots, I think. I hope it may 
come in full measure to us all. 

It is very helpful, | think, to exchange or 
talk over our ideals. Those of you who have 
told me about yours have helped me more 
than you guess, and I have keptall your dear, 
brave letters, every one. In this little article 
I have told you imperfectly some of my ideals, 
but shall I tell you here at the last one of the 
dearest of all, and one of my very best 
dreams? Well, it is just this: That our lives 
may be so full, now while we are young, of 
warm faith and love and sympathy that they 
shall never grow cold, but shall be full of 
warm cheer and courage always; yes, and 
that none of us shall lose any of our girlhood 
ideals, not one — but that we shall carry them 
all on with us into womanhood, and, if God 
so pleases, even on through old age—to put 
them, finally, in His keeping, who can and 
does so amply fulfill them. 


oa 


NOTE —The fourth of this series, “The Things of Girls,”’ 
will deal with another intimate phase of girls’ lives. 
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is the watch for 
the traveler as well 
as the trainman. 
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~* An illustrated history of the watch sent ~ 
free upon request, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 














COMMUNITY HOUSE 
ONEIDA, N.Y. 


Oneida 
Communit 
Silver 


has the style and appearance of 
solid silver. It is “ Triple-plus” 
(heavier than triple plate)— but 
costs little more than ordinary 
plated ware. 2 & &@ @®@ 


We make it and guarantee 
it for twenty-five years. 
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“*] WANT THE 
COLUMBIA SAFETY MATCH” 


Common matches are a constant menace in the 
house. A little carelessness — one dropped on the 
floor and stepped on—then loss of property — 
perhaps of life. 

It’s the everyday story in the newspapers. 

Why have them in your house? 

Say to your grocer: “I want the COLUMBIA 
SAFETY MATCH.” Then you will get it. 

It lights only on the box. 
j The head doesn't glow or fall off. 
' It is damp proof. 
It won't blaze up if you step on it. 
Made in Sweden — and licensed. 


C, ROSENSTEIN CO., NEW YORK. 
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WHAT DO YOU SEE WRONG HERE? 


Ov last puzzle page of incongruities was so popular that here is another. 


‘¢ No automobiles in Beecher’s day.’’ 


not more than twenty-five words which American author you like the best, and why. 


Something wrong in every illustration. For example (No. 3), 


Tell us in not more than six words in each case just what the error is, and with your solution tell in 


originality, neatness and general care shown in writing the article, we will give 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; 
and the Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-seven (47): 





” Well-Known Books 
by American Authors 


For Sale by Smith & Brown 


at the Lowest Prices 


to be found in the city 


THE VIRGINIAN . + « By Owen Wister 
BACKGROUNDS OF LITERATURE By Hamilton W. Mabic 
TWO LITTLE SAVAGES . . . By Ermcst Thompson Scion 
LEXTERS FROM A SELF-MADE 

MERCHANT TO HIS SON . . By George Horace Lorimer 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE . . . By Richard Harding Davis 
LITTLE RIVERS + + « « By Henry van Dyke 

&c., &e., &e 











Read These Positive Directions 











| Services will begin at 


For this, for your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the 


a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List 

50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 
| 
| 


A MEETING = 


yo 4 


IY oung Men g aay 


will be held on 





Sunday & vening 


Bishop Pbillips Brooks “a 


will deliver an address 


Seven Forty-Five 





| 
Tue ; | 
PRETTY SISTER nn 

or JOSE | 
BY THE FAMOUS 





When you decide what you think is 
wrong in each puzzle write the answer 
(not exceeding six words) on the line 
after the same number as the puzzle 
on the slip on this page, and use only 
this slip cut out of the magazine. 
Then, below the slip, on the white 
margin of the page—use as much of 
it as you need—write your 25-word 
article. Do not write your article on 
a separate slip. 


Send as many different sets of solu- 
tions as you like, but each must be on a 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S 
puzzle page. The same article of 25 
words may be used on each different 
slip if you like, or a different article 
as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than March 
5, and not later than the morning of 
March 11. 


The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published in the May 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space the 
little articles cannot be published. We 
cannot undertake to answer any ques- 
tions about the puzzles. 




















NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 


Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. Write the 25-word 
article on the margin below. Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


Name. 


THe Puzz.e Epitor or 
THe Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
P.O. Box 1401 


Give full name and address here. 


Solution of the January Puzzles 
Breaches of Table Etiquette 





1 Fork tines in wrong position 
2 Cutting lettuce with knife 

3 Resting knife on plete edge 

4 Dipping radishes in salt-cellar 

2 Holding glass in left hand 

6 Taking soup from spoon tip | 

7 Cutting bread on tablecloth | 
8 Sexes wrongly grouped | 
9 Spoon left in cup 
10 Picking teeth at table 


PRIZE WINNERS | 
FIRST PRIZE—Mrs. Frank J. Belcher, California, 
SECOND PRIZE—Susan M. Wilson, Virginia. 
THIRD PRIZE—Marie Joseph Buchman, Penn- 
sylvania. 


OTHER PRIZES — Elizabeth Hitt, Missouri; C. 
Louise Kennedy, Massachusetts; Clara Metcalf, 
Massachusetts ; Lucia R. Fellows, Maine ; Nettie 
Lawton Norwood, District of Columbia; Espy L. 
Anderson, Maryland; Ruth Thompson, New York; | 
Willard Wadsworth, New Jersey; Mrs. A L. | 


R. H. Bland, Massachusetts; Elsie V. Davis, | 
Illinois; Louise Keifer, Ohio; Elizabeth S. | 
Waddell, North Carolina; Alice V. Pierrepont, 
New Jersey; A. G. Faber, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
David A. Porter, California; Miss M 
District of Columbia; Miss A. D. Dunnell, New 
York; Miss M. L. Norwood, Virginia; Annie H. 
Jackson, Massachusetts; Louise Patten, New 
Jersey; Mrs. A. E. Hill, Illinois; Mary F. Miller, 
District of Columbia; Katherine Brasher, New 
York; Leslie Hutchison, California; Sarah W. 
_ Springer, Maryland; Ella L. Cochran, New 
Jersey; Florence Merritt, Pennsylvania; Mary 
M. Lockwood, District of Columbia; Eleanor 
Reichert, Minnesota; Mrs. William A. Barton, 
Massachusetts; Clare Newman, New York; Mrs. 
W. E. Howell, California; Mrs. W. H. Drake, 
New Jersey; Lillie T. Shoemaker, Pennsylvania; 
Olga Winkelman, District of Columbia; Mrs. W. 
B. Northrup, Canada; Andrew Coats, New York ; 
Jennie R. Ross, Pennsylvania; William Greene 
Howells, New Jersey ; Lola Jones, Indiana; Mrs. 
F. J. Perry, Pennsylvania; Julia K. Rose, Ohio; 





Dora Wells, Illinois; Roberta R. Parke, Ohio; 





Estelle Porter, Pennsylvania. 


Gustetter, Arizona; Beatrice Clement, Canada; 


| 
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OUR 31 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE and continued success isa 







guarantee to you of good quality and fair 
dealing. WE HAVE NO AGENTS any where 
but sell direct to you, thus saving you the 
agent’s and dealer’s profit. We are the 


largest manufacturers of vehicles and har- 
ness in the world selling on this plan ex- 
clusively. We ship for examination 
guaranteeing safe delivery. You are 
out nothing if not satisfied. We make 
over 200 styles of vehicles and 65 
styles of harness. Our prices on both 


vehicles and harness represent the 
actual cost of material and making 
plus one profit. Our large illustrated 


catalog is free. Send for it. 





No 


21— Driving Wagon with 14, inch Kelly Cushion 
Ri ubber Tires. Price complete $65.50. As good 
as sells for §25 more 












. 628—Leather Top Buggy, with Leather Covered 
a and % inch Kelly Rubber Tires. Price 
complete $68. As good as sells for §25 more 





No. 343—Fine Cut-Under Canopy Top Trap 
Price complete $117. As goud as 
sells for $30 more. 











No, 317 — Fine Light One-Horse Surrey. Price com- 
plete $85. As good as sells for $30 more. 
Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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THE 
METROSTYLE 
PIANOLA 


@ Enables anyone to 
play the piano with the 
effect of a finished artist. 


© An art catalog describ- 
ing this latest develop- 
ment of the standard 
piano-player may be 
obtained upon request. 


Pianola $250.00 


Pianola with Metrostyle 
$300.00 


THE AEOLIAN CO. 
Aeolian Hall 
360 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, 
New York. 
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LAMP-FITS. 


How do you know what 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complain 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


MacsBeETH, TAY 





Y S AND 
nF 
Catalogue eo ~ LA 
Free! Pree! rAY 


SAM'L FRENCH, 24 W bo + Street, New York 
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HOU cannot expect, my dear, 
to get all the Christian graces 


for three dollars a week,’’ 
was the remark of a man 
when his wife, with much 


M) irritation, complained of their 
housemaid’s delinquencies. There had been 
great waste in the use of fuel, food materials, 
a wreckage of crockery, and, worst of all, 
breakfast was ten minutes late. The wife 
was ready to subscribe to the old saw, ‘‘A 
servant eats her wages, breaks her wages, 
and wastes her wages,’’ and yet in the case of 
this particular housekeeper’s affairs the maid 
was honest, amiable and anxious to please. 
She had more Christian graces than skill. 
She was not trained, but had taken up house- 
work because she was not equipped for earn- 
ing her own living. 

The mistress in most cases of this sort ex- 
pects her maid-of-all-work not only to know 
how to cook, but also how to take care of 
rooms, wait on the table, practice all the 
economies of the owner in the way of careful 
use of material in every respect, and to put 
that judgment, skill and discretion into the 
work of the household which, if applied in 
any other direction, would command at least 
ten or fifteen dollars a week. The maid, of 
course, is expected to consider herself a 
menial. She can have few or no callers, and 
appreciates fully in her own life that ‘‘ man’s 
work is from sun to sun, but woman’s work 
is never done.’’ 


Differences Between the Past and the Present 


E READ in the story-books of faithful, 
skillful, attractive domestic employees 
who are loyal to the interests of their em- 
ployers and have been long in their service. 
The families could not get on without them, 
and they would not leave their employers 
under any ordinary inducen :nt. The em- 
ployers of the present regret that the time is 
no more when such service can be obtained 
for from thirty-five to fifty dollars a year and 
with satisfactory results. 

The changes in the industrial situation gen- 
erally account in great part for the scarcity 
of household employees. With the expan- 
sion of industrial occupations under the 
factory system, young women naturally, 
through the increase of wages offered, sought 
opportunities outside the household, thus 
curtailing the supply below the demand for 
household service. 

General economic conditions are not much 
affected by domestic service. The amount 
of the latter is much less than is generally 
supposed. In 1890 there were, in round 
numbers, one million five hundred thousand 
persons (including men) employed in do- 
mestic service; the women numbered about 
one million and a quarter. This, in relation 
to the whole population, gave one domestic 
employee to every forty-two persons. Only 
one family in eight was enabled to employ 
assistance in the work of the house. Many 
families, of course, employed more than one, 
so that a fair calculation leads to the conclu- 
sion that not more than one million families 
out of the total of twelve million seven 
hundred thousand, in round numbers, were 
in the habit, in 1890, of employing assistants 
in housework. Yet to the number employed 
there must have been paid an aggregate of 
over two hundred million dollars per annum. 
One would think this would have an effect 
upon economic conditions, but the whole 
body of domestic employees might strike and 
industry would not be stagnated, transporta- 
tion would go on just the same, trade would 
not be interfered with, and manufacturers 
would know no difference. 


Where Domestic Servants Come From 

VER forty per cent. of the domestic em- 
ployees in the United States in 1890 
were native whites, nearly thirty per cent. 
were foreign whites, and almost twenty-nine 
per cent. were colored. The foreign domes- 
tics come from Ireland, Germany, Sweden 
and Norway, Great Britain and Canada, and 
Newfoundland. Clearly the ranks of those 
employed in domestic service are recruited 
very largely from immigrants. This makes 
a sharp contrast between the past and the 
present domestic elements. In the old time 
in this country—and by “old time’’ one 
need not refer to a period back of 1850— 
housemaids were generally the daughters of 
our own people—Americans. A few were 
imported, to be sure, but the great mass were 
neighbors, earning a very small amount by 
the week, and with the exception of some of 
the most aristocratic families in the land, 
they were given positions as members of the 
family. In large households they ranked as 
servants, and were treated as such, yet they 
were allowed opportunities not given to-day. 


WHY WE HAVE TROUBLE 
WITH OUR SERVANTS 


By Carroll D. Wright 


President of Clark College, and United States Commissioner of Labor 


Prelerence for Shop and Factory Work 
AS THE opportunities to enter general in- 

dustry were opened to women, both by 
the shop and the factory, they came in great 
measure to prefer employment in the latter. 
If afactory operative is asked why she works 
in the factory, instead of seeking comfortable 
quarters and healthful surroundings in some 
family, she will answer that while in the 
shop or factory she works much harder than 
she would have to in the household, she is 
independent. Her hours of work are less 
in the factory and are clearly defined and 
adhered to. She goes to the factory at a 
certain hour in the morning, and she leaves 
at a certain time in the afternoon. All the 
rest of the day belongs to her. She will tell 
you that while the wages of the factory, con- 
sidering board and lodging, do not equal 
those gained in household employment, 
nevertheless she prefers the smaller net 
economic results plus her independence. She 
can visit or be visited during the evening. 
She can attend entertainments; she can, in a 
word, live as she pleases. 

She will also tell you that in the factory or 
in the shop she has but one “‘ boss,’’ as she 
will call him, who knows his business and 
who endeavors to instruct her in her particu- 
lar occupation, while in the household she is 
subject to the orders of every one connected 
with it, so far as the family is concerned. 
The father of the family has his complaints to 
make and his orders to give; the woman at 
the head of the household, as the chief of her 
employers, must be obeyed, no matter what 
directions she receives from others; the sons 
and daughters, whether grown up or children, 
feel at perfect liberty to direct the housemaid. 
Her hours of work are many and irregular. 
There is little or no possibility for advance- 
ment either in wages or position. A family 
cook must remain a family cook; a cham- 
bermaid has nothing ahead of her but a 
continuation of her duties as such, and the 
young woman who takes up general house- 
work need expect no advancement in the 
grade of her employment. 


Why Women Avoid Domestic Service 

te THE factory or in the shop, skill, experi- 

ence and faithfulness count and lead to 
promotion or to an advance in compensation. 
So the shop is more attractive than the house- 
hold to very many young women who are 
obliged to earn their own living, and they 
do not hesitate to say that, while the exac- 
tions of the factory or the shop are greater 
during the hours employed, on the whole 
they are less, while the social conditions are 
more favorable. 

While the preference for the shop or the 
factory, on the one hand, is a strong factor in 
preventing women from entering domestic 
service, there are influential reasons, irre- 
spective of the preference for shop or factory 
work, why they avoid housework. In the 
olden days domestic employees did not ob- 
ject to being designated as servants. At the 
present time, curiously enough, in the whole 
range of remunerative employment among 
those who work for wages, domestic em- 
ployees are about the only ones who are 
habitually called servants. The housemaid 
does not understand why she should be desig- 
nated a servant when the male members of the 
family where she is employed are also work- 
ing for wages or salaries, and are, in any 
ordinary acceptation of the term, as much 
servants as she. She dislikes, in her pride 
and in her education, to be classed as a 
menial, So the term ‘‘ domestic servant’’ 
offends her. It degrades her in a social 
sense, and it is an offense to her sense of 


dignity, propriety and general relations to 


society. Her social relations are practically 
destroyed, not only through the designation 
of ‘‘ servant,’’ but also by the habit of em- 
ployers of considering her engaged in menial 
employment. As a servant she is unable to 
take any position socially. 


Women Do Not Like to Work for Women 
HOULD a housemaid employed in any 
class of housework receive callers in 
most households she cannot entertain them, 
even in slight degree. She may have the best 
food that the family uses, a comfortable room 
of her own and fair wages, but she must not 
entertain a friend by offering her tea or asking 
her to remain to supper. If she has a friend 
among the workingmen of her neighborhood 
his calls must be exceedingly rare, and in 
many cases they are prohibited. So the 
woman in domestic service is lonely. She 
must take everything that is said to her 
with the utmost good nature. She must be 
polite at all times, no matter how rude and 
overbearing any member of the household 
may be toward her. 


Another reason why women avoid domestic 
service is that they do not like to work for 
women, and especially is this true when the 
woman at the head of the family is in a 
measure ignorant of the work to be done by 
her employee. A cook, for instance, may 
understand her business; her employer does 
not; and yet the latter, if she be fussy, will 
go tothe kitchen and irritate the cook, and 
under such circumstances is usually the first 
to lose her temper. Quick discharge follows, 
and the household is thrown into confusion. 
Judgment and patience and a recognition of 
the skill and capacity of the employee would 
have prevented such a result. 

A young woman with pride, ambition, and 
a desire to cultivate some of her higher tastes, 
like those of reading and music, will nat- 
urally avoid domestic service, and until she 
is recognized as a factor, and an important 
one at that, in household economy and do- 
mestic peace and happiness, she will seek 
employment in other directions. 


Difficulties of Securing Satislactory Service 
ORE than two hundred years ago Daniel 
Defoe recited one of the difficulties, and 
one of the chief difficulties, of obtaining good 
household service. Without qroting his 





peculiar language it is sufficient to say that 


he pointed out that ladies, through their 
good nature and charity, were in the habit of 
giving good characters to ungrateful and 
inefficient servants, the ladies excusing them- 
selves on the ground that they were loth to 
take away a poor servant’s good name, hoping 


that in the future they might mend through | 


some other and better conditions. He said 
that these ladies were cheating and abusing 
one another in charity to their servants. 
This custom prevails at the present time. It 
is to the credit of the kindly hearts of do- 
mestic employers that they do not like nor 
care, nor are they willing, to injure the well- 
being of their employees, no matter how 
unfaithful they may have been. We may 
question the wisdom of such action, however. 

There are many very ludicrous incidents 
in connection with this difficulty. Employees 
who were in the habit of lying or stealing 
have been discharged with letters of recom- 
mendation from their employers stating that 
they were neat, skillful and amiable, and 
with such recommendations they could easily 
find new positions, where fitness, skill and 
amiability were thoroughly appreciated until 
the old propensities for lying and stealing 
were brought to the attention of the new 
employers through actual experience. Em- 


ployment agencies or intelligence offices have | 


done much in this line to degrade domestic 
service. Such offices are fed through the 
willingness of employers to take any one, 
with or without references, into their own 
homes—a raw immigrant, or an applicant for 
service on her own statements, or upon the 
questionable recommendation of an employ- 
ment bureau. Until employers will insist 
upon proper recommendations and evidence 
as to skill and character, as well as oppor- 
tunities to know personal qualifications, the 
complaints about domestic service will con- 
tinue and increase. If employers expect 
judicious, economical, well-trained employees 
they must insist upon some better method of 
securing them than exists now. 


Training Schools Should be Established 

yy Sarees the custom of registering do- 

mestic employees, which prevails in 
Germany and some other parts of the Conti- 
nent, would work in this country is a question, 
but there is no question whatever about the 
necessity of establishing means for the proper 
training of domestic employees. Good cooks, 
good maids generally, are essential to domes- 
tic happiness, and the astonishing thing is 
that there is less care, less judgment and less 
Christian practice shown in the employment 
of domestic employees than in any other 
branch of work. We open our households to 
anybody who seeks a position, with some 
care, of course, as to references, but, as a 
rule, we do not undertake to learn enough 
about these associates of ours, upon whom so 
much of our comfort depends, 

This difficulty of recommendation is closely 
allied to another difficulty, or rather fault, in 
the whole system. Many parents usually 
expect their children to display more wisdom 
than they exercise themselves. So, many 
persons expect a maid to be more judicious 
and discreet at all times than they are willing 
to be themselves. Good treatment brings 
good treatment, good service, respect and 
confidence, but these essentials will not over- 
come the carelessness or thoughtlessness of 
employers, who, by inconsiderate treatment 
and reckless recommendation, simply increase 
the difficulties of securing satisfactory service. 








Royal 
Baking 
Powder 


assures the food against alum ; 
gives the greatest value for 
its cost, and there is no other 
baking powder or leavening 
preparation that will give such 














Absolutely Pure 


satisfaction, or make such 
pure, wholesome and delicious 
food, or which in practical use 
will be found so economical. 


Housekeepers who are wise will 
pay no attention to peddlers or 
clerks who seek to substitute so- 
called cheap powders for the old 
reliable ‘‘Royal.’’ There is no 
substitute. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK 











This Trade - Mark 
on Rubber Goods 
is a Guarantee of 
Superiority 

Our Specialties for the Home 


Water Bottle, Rubber Sponges (various sizes 
and shapes), Sponge Bags, Household Gloves, 
Toilet Brushes, Syringes, Soap Dishes, Air 
Pillows, Face Masks, Nipples, etc. 

A postal will bring you a catalogue telling all 
about good rubber goods, where you can procure 
them, and how much you should pay. 


Faultless Household Gloves 
Best of all Rubber Gloves 


Strong, soft and pliable. 
They will keep the hand 
soft and white in perform- 
ing household duties. 

For sale by Dealers or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price, 


$4.25 


In ordering give size of 
kid glove. Other grades 
at $1.00 per pair pre- 
paid, 


THE FAULTLESS 
RUBBER COMPANY 


























The housekeeper 
or the cook who 
does or doesn’t 


keep a jar of the 
Company’s 
Extract 


OF BEEF always at hand, both for flavor- 


| ing soups and sauces as well as for making 
| that handy cup of hot beef tea, will oblige 


| 
| 


| Direct from our poultry farm to you. Every 


by sending her address to Corneille David 
& Co., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
She will receive free, a useful cook book. 


Strictly Fresh Eggs 





egg guaran to be delivered at your 
door — within 1000 miles of lonia— within 
48 to 60 hours after egg is laid. 
Economical and healthful to buy. Express 
charges small. Shipped in crates of 6 or 12 
doz. Special price to yearly contract cus- 
tomers. Every egg branded. Write for free 
booklet about Clover Brand Eggs. 


CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 100 Clover St., Ionia, Mich. 
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THE NEW JAPANESE BEAD 


By Gazo Foudji 


Will the loom used for ordinary bead work, silk thread and beads 
of different shades of delicate colors or bright hues, these 
distinctive Japanese designs may be reproduced. The designs have 
been made especially for THE JOURNAL and must be copied from this 
page, as they cannot be furnished in any other form. 
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CONVENTIONAL DESIGN 
FOR WATCH-FOB 


DESIGN OF FLYING WILD GEESE FOR BELT 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM PATTERN FOR BAG 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


By Mail 


just as safely, as conveniently and with as 
much satisfaction as if you were present in 
person at our warerooms, The chances are 
you would get even a better instrument, as 
our trained experts take more pains than 
even you would yourself. Wherever no 
dealer sells them we sell direct from the 
factory to your home, and will send you a 
piano on approval, not to be retained unless 
entirely satisfactory, we paying railway freights 
both ways if it doesn’t prove just what you 
want. We sell on easy monthly payments, 
practically allowing you to rent the piano till 
it is paid for. Ivers & Pond Pianos are of 
but one grade, the highest, and meet every 
demand of the most critical musician. Your 
name and we will send you our new catalogue 
and a personal letter with list of lowest prices. 
Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








vose 


PIANOS 


Established in 1851 = 


They occupy an unassailable position 
among the pianos of the world because 


They Excel in 
Artistic Quality 


and in exclusive features that give 
distinctiveness and value. 





¢< By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. Weallowa liberal price for old instru- 
ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 
vour house free of expense. You can deal with 
us ata distant point the same as in Boston. 





¢ Send for catalogue and full information 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 BOYLSTON STREET . . BOSTON 

















RIGGS 


PIANOS 


were first made forty years ago. Those 








pianos are good today and are meeting 
the most exacting requirements. 








But during these forty years, great im- 





provements have been made, especially in 


Tone & Stability 


Every “ Briggs” is critically examined 
and tested before leaving our factory. 

This iswhy they are recognized through- 
out America as the most Durable and 
Satisfactory Pianos for the Home. 


Sold by Dealers throughout America 
Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY 
615 Albany Street BOSTON, MASS. 










































(Patented Aug. 25, 1903) 
OUR SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


One Polished Oak Genuine Apache Loom. . . $1.00 
Five bunches assorted colors Venetian Beads 1.25 
One package Special Beadwork Needles 15 
40-page Instruction Book — Bags, Purses, Chains 25 
One spool special Bead warpthread . . . . . . 10 
One Gold Swivel for finishing chain . .... 26 

$3.00 


Above assortment complete, prepaid, for 2 
Any of above items separately at prices fe 00 
SPECIAL.— Above with 50-cent Apache Loom for $1.50 
DOME MERCANTILE CO., 8 Edinboro St., Boston, Mass. 

















Invitations in the latest style, on best 
superfine, pearl white paper, tissued 
nd enclosed in double set envel- 


Wedding 














a 
opes, $2.90 and $5.25 per 100. Express 
prepaid. Samples free. 16 


J 
pages, tells how to word invitations, cards, etc., and just what to do, 
for 3 2c. stamps. The Salem Press Co., 8 Central St., Salem, Mass. 
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ITH sorrowful earnestness I open 
this meeting. I should enjoy giv 
ing this first spring month to 
thoughts of hope, but I have been 
earnestly asked to speak to grown 
children burdened with fear and 

trembling with anxiety, and I dare not refuse 

At times, ever since our ‘‘ Council’’ was 
first organized, I have been asked for advice 
by troubled sons and daughters dwelling in 
homes where the trust and reverence for either 
father or mother had been lost, and in one or 
two instances the appeal has come from places 
where young lives were worse than orphaned 
while both father and mother were vet living 
in the midst of their families and shared the 
shelter of the same roof. 

Moved by the record of our Christmas 
meeting to plead for parental forgiveness a 
young man wrote urgently: ‘‘ Tell us what 
children, young men and women, are to do 
when the errors are on the other side; when 
the parents are daily destroying their homes 
and are examples of sinful lives.’’ 


What Shall the Children Do? 

| PUT the anonymous letter aside. I did 

not want to give our brief time to so dis 
tressing a question; I shrank from admitting 
that there was frequent cause for a son to blush 
for his mother, or a daughter to shrink from 
her father. Next to the sense of a protecting, 
guiding love in Heaven comes, in God's 
order, the security with which children abide 
within their parents’ sheltering love: pater 
nal and maternal example, their solicitude 
and sympathy, intended to be the earthly, 
the human exemplification of the divine 
Fatherhood. What shall children do when 
they are robbed of this, their rightful help? 
What shall become of those who are ashamed 
of their mothers and afraid of their fathers? 

The words of my young correspondent kept 
recurring with painful persistence. ‘* Don’t 
you know,’’ said my conscience, ‘‘ how many 
have told you what more than justifies this 
appeal? Can you forget the gentle voices of 
those daughters who ask how they can be true 
to both when anger and suspicion, and even 
positive sin, have parted their parents? Can 
you put out of your mind the women who 
serve such weary years of penance, striving 
to maintain homes for their dependent chil 
dren, or the men left desolate with their boys 
and girls, while their unfaithful wives have 
deserted them? Do you know any heavier 
burdens to carry than these?”’ 

Verily, I know of none that are worse! To 
have lost their mother by the visitation of God 
we count among the most awful of the afflic 
tions which are possible to children. But 
what is that solemn departure into the world 
unseen, toward which young hearts can turn 
with longing to be as pure and peaceful as 
the one they mourn, to the unspeakable mis- 
ery of despising her who gave them birth and 
counting her a living shame? 


Mothers Only in Name 

HE Scriptures perpetually use the fidelity 
and tenderness of a mother to her offspring 
as the highest, most perfect illustration of 
perfect love. The world over, human beings 
accept it as the ideal relation —that which is 
spotless and free from earthly stain—- vet day 
by day we hear and read of mothers “ relin- 
quishing their claims’’ to any right or tie, 
and abandoning their children to alien influ- 
ences, that they may live in open revolt against 

their natural duties and the laws of God. 
The public prints teli us of those born in 
the privileged atmosphere, where education 
and religious influences and the extreme of 
bodily comfort surround them, without 
excuse of any sort, setting aside a child as 
one would discard a worn garment, in order 
to join their destinies with those of some 
worthless man with whom they fancy to amuse 
themselves. With an abuse of what even 


common decency makes men honor—their ° 


vows of marital fidelity —they have the au- 
dacity to dignify their unhallowed connection 
by the inviolable and holy name of mar- 
riage, and leave their sons and daughters to 
stand gazing after them, abandoned to the 
chance influences which may be brought to 
their aid, as they approach maturity. 


Pitiful Burdens for Young Shoulders 
UR private knowledge is very limited 
if it does not include the story of young, 
half-grown men and women— as well as those 
happier, because ignorant, little ones —who 
are to-day forsaken of father or mother, and 
who have nothing left to take their place. 
What is born in the hearts of these aban- 
doned and dismayed young people we have 
no words to express. There is a sense of 
loss, of terrible destitution, leaving them 
poorer in a far worse sense than if they were 
physically hungry and cold. 
No wonder that, living on in this way, 
encountering day by day and year by year 
the growing necessities which maturing life 


THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 


By Mrs. ‘fames Farley Cox 
A Meeting for Troubled Sons and Daughters 
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develops, they turn to any source for advice 
and direction, even to so remote a one as this, 
our quiet ‘‘ Council’’ meeting, affords. 

There is little to say —alas, so very little 
—in circumstances like these. There re- 
main to you, dear young friends, certain 
salient points upon which to take hold 
eagerly. First of all, to feel that by the suffer- 
ing which faithlessness and evil have caused 
you, you are called to adhere to truth and 
purity and fidelity, as if by a mighty voice 
from Heaven you were bidden to speak as 
happier hearts need not. You have seen, you 
have known. you have realized, what it means 
to be unfaithful, and every evidence of what 
it costs is to you as if God said: ‘‘ Hold fast 
that which is good, and learn of Me.’’ 
Sorrow comes from God; shame is from 
‘‘the earth, earthy,’’ and cannot overwhelm 
us if in ourselves we are true. 

If you, especially my unknown inquirer, 
are so placed that while the true heads of the 
house have abandoned the helm, and family 
peace and progress are checked, the strain 


_ falls upon you, gather the forces of your own 


nature together, and, whichever parent is 
weakening the foundation, let your young 
strength patiently prop and strengthen what 
remains. Itis indeed a pathetic position—a 
pitiful burden for young shoulders to carry; 
but strange strength comes to those who stand 
in the breach at times like these. There is 
much said and written concerning heredity — 
much that is true—but I have seen the strong, 
faithful son of an erring father put forth en- 
ergy that seemed beyond the possibility of his 
vears, and compel outward respect for him 
who had forfeited it for himself. 


One of the Most Frequent Trials 

HE most frequent —the most open — source 
of trial through parental error seems, 
without doubt, to come from the dissipated 
lives of men, fathers of families, or from the 
weakness of those who from disappointment 
or love of conviviality, or mere lack of resolu- 
tion and responsibility, sink into drunken- 
ness, apart from any intentional or grosser 
evil. It must indeed be a difficult matter for 
a son to hold his peace, or even to refrain 
from bitter reproof, when night after night he 
sees a half-drunken father sit down beside a 
dear, refined mother, or caress his gentle, 
half-timid sisters. ‘* Tell us what we are to 
do when the errors of our parents are des- 
troving our homes?’’ Could any question 

contain a keener note of pain? 

Here the experience of age can, perhaps, 
be of greater use, for it has learned by watch- 
ing the beautiful fruit of filial fortitude and 
perseverance what one young life, by reason 
of its sorrow transformed from the protected 
to the protector, can do to maintain and up- 
hold the light of home. If there is a position 
in which we can be assured beyond fear of 
disappointment that the blessing of God and 
the respect and honor of man shall fall upon 
a human head it is that which we sometimes 
see through tearful eyes, when a son restrains 
the grief and anger of his outraged spirit and 
stands between the weakness and folly of a 
degraded father and the family who can no 
longer look to him with respect or trust. 


We Cannot Sever Our Blood Ties 

E ARE set in families’: this is a phrase 
of enormous force and meaning. Here 
are we placed; here were we born. Our lot is 
defined —the boundaries are clear—we are 
meant, we whose blood is from the same 
source, to keep together in happiness and 
mutual benefaction if we may; but, ignore the 
bonds as we may, we cannot rid ourselves of 
them. He who rules a nation and he who 
occupies a felon’s cell may do what they will 
to forget, but they are brothers still, and the 
child born of whatsoever parentage his destiny 
may have ordained cannot prevent the blood 
which keeps his heart alive from being that 
which his parents transmitted to him. 

You ask what you shall do, you sad chil- 
dren who are robbed of the holy delight of 
reverencing your parents? Help them to 
help themselves if you can—by patience, 
by silence regarding their shortcomings, by 
concealing their sins and errors, and by 
maintaining the courage and endeavor of who- 
soever shares the misery they create. Let not 
the hearts of younger children fail from fear 
nor lack support in their efforts to keep a 
brave front beforethe world. Your father, he 
who gave you life, is your father, whether you 
steady his unequal steps and hide his stagger- 
ing movements with your strong young arm, 
or whether you uncover your head, feeling it 
is your chief pride to do him honor. 

You cannot be superhuman, you cannot give 
what it is impossible should exist, where 
there is nothing to arouse respect or affection ; 
but you can help to defend him from the 
result of his own follies, and in doing this 
you are holding ashield over your own head. 

There are a great many other things, besides 
this commonest of errors, which come between 


sé 


the hearts of children and those who ought to 
be to them their joy and strength as well as 
their ideals of human perfection. But be 
these sources of distress whatever they may, 
lack of honor, of virtue, of gentleness, of 
generosity, or the fatal fault of vehement 
temper and unrighteous anger, the relation- 
ship remains the same, and the last limit of 
patience, the actuc! destruction of hope’s last 
stronghold, should come before a son should 
abandon the rescue of his father. 


The Selfish, Thoughtless, Heartless Mother 
AM fully aware that I hold back consciously 
from speaking of a mother, living among 
her children, and yet atrial tothem. When 
we lose our ideal of motherhood as the central 
joy and light of home we seem to have with- 
drawn the sun from family life, to have 
lowered our standard of human goodness and 
in some way defamed ourrace. I do not like 
to talk to you of what truly comes under the 
head of that touching appeal which made me 
devote this meeting to the needs of unhappy 
adult children, Yet, among those who listen 
to me, well I know there are those who are 
waiting for a word, if not of comfort, yet of 
sympathy for their own especial sorrows. 

A selfish, thoughtless, heartless mother 
seems an anomaly. It seems as if we ought 
to have another word to designate those who, 
having given birth to children, are no more 
to them than providers for their decent appear- 
ance and such comforts as belong to their 
fathers’ fortunes, great or small. 

An unprincipled mother who puts home and 
its duties in the background, and uses all her 
energies for her personal aggrandizement or 
self-indulgence; she who seeks admiration 
and lives for the amusement she can win or 
extort from life, is to me like the enormities 
we sometimes see in physical life. She seems 
to be outside of her sex and class, and to be 
only called mother by courtesy. That her 
daughters should lack love and reverence 
seems only natural; that her sons should 
never know — never be blessed by the exqui- 
site emotion with which a strong man regards 
her who gave him his life and maintained it 
with her devotion, is a matter of course. As 
well expect the traditional stone to give us 
bread, or the empty cup to quench our thirst. 


What Two Young Girls are Doing 

ONCE heard a mature woman say that she 
had never known a mother’s love, and yet 
her mother was alive! She had been con- 
scious of her loss even in her childhood. 
There is a place empty and void in such a 
defrauded human heart that nothing on earth, 
or in the gift of man, can make good. It is 

a crowning loss in life’s experience. 

To such women, who have given to their 
offspring the gift of life, the fidelity of chil- 
dren must be very difficult. Yet I would 
earnestly suggest that to the end it were 
better to meet coldness by consideration, and 
negligence by gentle forethought, than to 
abandon all hope toawaken maternal tender- 
ness. I cannot but believe that under such 
circumstances that which God planted in 
every woman’s heart can only be dormant or 
asleep — choked by the world-dust or other- 
wise hindered from development. Even if it 
were only by the solace filial duty gave to age 
it would be worth while—oh, well worth 
while—to rouse, even in the last stage of 
life’s journey, that which is the height of any 
woman’s experience, that maternal ardor in 
which self dies a voluntary death. 

Still I have pushed away from me those 
grosser failings that are far less common 
among educated women than the more subtle 
forms of wrong-doing by which they rob their 
children, their husbands and themselves. Yet 
within the comparatively narrow range of my 
personal knowledge I have realized, as if I had 
seen it with my own eyes, the brave fidelity of 
two dear girls to a drunken mother. They 
have borne this burden all their young lives, 
and after days of arduous labor have repeat- 
edly returned to lift the incapable body from 
the floor and have everything tidy and ready 
for their father’s return. These two girls 
could tell us what to do for an erring parent. 
Their father retains a home, their dignified 
silence hushes village tongues, and when their 
mother emerges from her stupor humbled and 
shamed they have kept her human enough 
to love them and be grateful. 


If We Would Escape Failure 

O MATTER what form our pain takes, the 
end of our rebellion against it, if we 
would escape entire shipwreck, must be the 
same. Always the law of sacrifice must domi- 
nate over our distress, and forbearance and 
forgiveness must rule, not passively, but with 
active force. Otherwise, all that holds us 
together must disintegrate and we be left 
solitary and wretched. We are intended to 
endure to the limit of our power when our 
closest ties are threatened with destruction. 
‘* We are set in families’’ by an all-wise God. 
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The 
Great 
Test 


of astarch isa man's linen. Astarch 
that will do this exacting work sat- 
isfactorily may be depended upon 
to do every other kind of starching 
satisfactorily. 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 
Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


years ago by this and every other 
test proved its right to the title of 
the best starch for every kind of 
starching. For whiteness, satiny 
lustre and great stiffening power 
this starch is unequalled. 


Sold by all grocers. 
THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


The Everlasting Wall Covering 


‘As clean as your face’ 


It’s as important for health’s sake that $ 
the walls of your home should be as clean 
as your face. Covered with 


SANITAS, the New Washable Wall Covering 


you can wash the walls at any time with soup 
and water. This not only keeps them clean, 
but free from disease germs. Applied like 
ordinary paper. Handsome prints and tile 
effects, plain, varnished and glazed, with 
oil colors make it appropriate for kitch- 
ens, pantries and bathrooms. Ask at 
department stores, retail dry goods 
or oil cloth dealers to see samples. 









Lf dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us, 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co. 
320 Broadway, New York City 















Wholesale Agents 





The housewife of today 


insists upon having a light and 
attractive bed covering. The 
heavy, old-fashioned counter- 
pane has given place to the 


~ Dove Dimity Quilt 


a closely woven covering of light weight 
having the ribbed appearance of Pique. 
Launders like asheet. Bed always dainty 
and white. Four sizes. Price 





low. If you cannot find them in 

best dry-goods stores, write tous. 
SHERMAN, REID & CO, 

NEW YORK 











Souvenir Spoons from Tokyo, Japan 


5000 only of these solid silver spoons will be 
sold at 75c. each, one only to each purchaser, 
to introduce our imported Japanese novelties. 
Remit $1.25 for each additional spoon desired. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “B”" 
TENSHODO CO, 5609 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, 
or P. O. Box 455 
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THE LADY FROM PHILADELPHIA 


* Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia what is best to 
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Drawings by 
Katharine N. Richardson 





be done."’—The Peterkin Papers. 





A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT WITH PARENTS 
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O MANY ol my letters have 
S had these words by way 
of preface: ‘‘ I have the dearest mother 
in all the world, but ’’ that I thought 
1 might have a little talk with the mothers 
of the girls who call themselves mine— 
which honor, let me say here, is very dear to 
my heart. 

These ‘‘ buts’’ stand for the little griev- 
ances that mar the perfect relation that should 
exist between mothers and daughters, and 
sometimes another mother, drawing from her 
own experience, may make suggestions that 
alone are needed to call attention to what 
appears amiss and which would 
gladly be set right. 

The mothers, too, write to me to 
ask direction concerning 
the management of their 
young folk, so—avaunt, 
girls!—this is to be a 
confidential chat with 
your parents. 





THE 


E MOTHERS, who 

love our daughters 
supremely, cannot afford 
that any place should 
seem pleasanter to them 
than the home nest, so 
that the little moan from 
a girl who ‘‘ can never ask a friend to drop in 
without a formal invitation and a lot of 
preparation ’’ has its pathos. I do not believe 
that the children should be pampered and 
the parents make all things bend to the 
pleasure of the young folk. That would 
frustrate the very end we have in view, 
for a measure of responsibility for the home 
endears it, and ministry to the family — 
even that which calls upon unselfishness — 
deepens and strengthens the ties of affection. 
But the safest and best place for a girl to 
have fun in and receive her young men 
friends is her own home. 


E MUST not be so interested in keeping 
the house in ‘‘ apple-pie order ’’ that we 
frown upon the free and -hospitable welcome 
within it of our children’s friends. Open 
wide the doors of heart and home. It costs 
little to have the boys and girls come to our 
houses for informal frolics—to practice songs 
together, to play games, to talk over plans 
and pleasures. Make it natural for them to 
come, because the welcome is so warm, the 
meeting-place so cheery, the atmosphere so 
friendly and uncritical as to make self- 
consciousness impossible. 

In this way you will learn to know your 
daughter’s friends, and make it unlikely that 
an unfortunate attachment shall grow and 
ripen without your knowledge until too late 
to uproot it. 


HE mother should make it a point to be 
present a little while among the young 
folk — making merry with them so as not to 
be a killjoy or impose a feeling of restraint, 
while never losing the gentle dignity that 
befits her years. It is an opportunity to 
arouse her daughter’s pride in her —and few 
things increase love like pride in the beloved. 
For this reason, if for no other, the mother 
should try to keep abreast of the times that 
her ideas may not seem antiquated. Her 
dress should be as tasteful and well chosen as 
her means will allow. It is mistaken unsel- 
fishness to think that ‘‘ anything will do for 
her’’ that there may be the more to spend 
upon the daughter’s clothes. 

It is a gratification to a girl to present her 
young friends to a mother who is gracious, 
well dressed and versed in the chief require- 
ments of good society. 

Informal entertaining, to be sure, is sub- 
versive of artificial ways of living. Wemust 
be frankly ourselves and give up the “‘ keep- 
ing up of appearances’’ when we take our 
friends just as we are and offer ‘‘ pot-luck,’’ 
but it is the truest hospitality, and turns 
acquaintances into friends. 


NOTHER little maiden complains that 

“other people think her nice, but at 

home they are always telling her of her 
faults.”’ 

Of course, that is partly because the home 
ones care whether or not she has faults. It 
1s, however, of the first impor- 
tance that a girl be vividly im- 
pressed with the conviction that 
her mother loves her with a deep, 
unselfish, inalienable affection 
that no other love that will ever 
be offered can excel. It is not 
sufficient to tell her this—but it 
must be shown in a way that she 
can appreciate. 

Praise, judiciously given, 
offers a great incentive to 
deserve it. I think it is wise 
to take every occasion to 
commend, to surrounda girl 
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affection and appreciation that her heart 
cannot be hungry and be driven to seek 
satisfaction elsewhere. It is because of this 
craving for love that girls fall an easy prey 
to the men who offer it, however little calcu 
lated they may be to make them happy. 

The reluctance to praise is perhaps an 
inheritance from Puritan ancestors, as is also 
the fear of arousing vanity by any admission 
of personal attractiveness. Those poor Puri- 
tan women never had a compliment until it 
was inscribed upon their tombstones — which 
they could not see! —and then love and admi- 
ration burst all bonds, and the stones were 
covered with long lists of virtues 
and expressions of admiration that 
seem excessive in our own day. 





BELIEVE in satisfying a 
girl’s desire for admiration 
as far as a mother may. It 
gives her confidence and lends 
her charm to feel that she hasa 
little power to attract and 
please. If she be pretty a 
sensible mother will admit it, 
but forearm her against the 
flattery that she is sure to 
meet, by assuring her of the 
fact that the world soon tires 
of mere physical beauty, 
which even at its best can only win, but is 
powerless to keep, Jove — unless the character 
confirm the impression, and a cultured mind 
add its own charm to manner and expression. 
Is a girl undeniably plain? A wise mother 
once said: ‘‘ Your face is always sweet to me, 
dear, and will always please those who love 
you, so try to be lovable.’’ 





HEN, ®o, it is always humiliating to 

be found fault with in the presence of 
others. Better than fault-finding is to hold 
up a high ideal for a daughter’s imitation, 
showing disappointment and grieved surprise 
when she falls below it. 


A ts grievance of which girls com- 
plain is that they are ‘‘treated like 
children ’’—that their mothers do not realize 
that they are grown up. 

It is very common with parents, this failure 
to recognize the growing maturity of their 
sons and daughters, due partly perhaps to the 
reluctance at losing the children that seem 
altogether their own, and the 
fear of what change may bring. 

With adolescence, a new life 
comes to each indi- 
vidual, and the 
mother, who would 
retain the confidence 
and aid in forming 
the characters of 












effort to do 
so. Some 
women per- 
sist in requiring the same kind of obedience 
that they exacted from them as little children. 
That mother is wise who perceives in time the 
change and adapts herself to the new phase. 
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DAUGHTER'S 
COMRADE" 


E YOUR daughter’s comrade. Plan little 
pleasures to be enjoyed together, and asso- 
ciate her in your work, your ambitions, your 
life, as far as possible. Gain her confidence 
by giving your own when the affairs of others 
are not involved, and by your sympathy in 
all that interests her. Lean upon her, appear 
a little dependent upon her. Expect her aid 
in making home a happy place to ‘‘ father 
and the boys.’’ 

Do not be afraid to show her ‘‘ the girl’’ in 
yourself. Your réle is to guide, to inspire, 
to help, to encourage. 

The kind of mother that girls love best is 
cheerful, just, equable in temper and dispo- 
sition. She does not fret or fume over the 
inevitable, or attitudinize as a martyr after 
making a sacrifice. She never strokes one 
the wrong way or indulges in nagging. She 
is truthfulness in person, gentle in her criti- 
cism of others. In short, the right kind of 
mother is the daughter’s ideal of woman- 
hood, which she will imitate consciously or un- 
consciously and pass the pattern 
on to unborn generations. 

A widespread longing is ex- 
pressed for a small “‘ allowance’’ 
so that one may feel the freedom 
and self-regulation in providing 
for one’s wardrobe and little 
necessities. It is the only 
way to teach the value and 
limitations of money. ‘‘ We 
learn to do bydoing.’’ Give 
the girls what has hitherto 

been spent for them— 

provided that they keep 


asa 
What I Am Asked 


Maupb. You need not thank your partner 
after dancing —that is a courtesy he should 
show. You need only accept his thanks with a 
pleasant bow and smile, adding, if you choose, 
“That was indeed a delightful waltz,’ or ‘I 
think our steps accord very well.” 


When presenting young persons to one's 
parents say: **Mother, let me introduce 
Miss " or “* This is Mr. ——,"’ “ Father, 
J want you to know Mr.——.’ The proper 
mode of introduction of older persons to 
them is; *‘Mrs.——., allow me to present my 
mother to you.” 





BEULAH H. When drinking from a cup the 
spoon should lie in the saucer, which is its 
place as soon as the sugar is dissolved. 
When one’s plate is passed for another help- 
ing the knife and fork are laid side by side and 
left upon the plate. This is also the signal 
that one has finished. The custom is said to 
be due to the etiquette imposed by Frederick 
the Great at his court. Tosee aknife and fork 
crossed in any way awoke in him the supersti- 
tious fear that the sign of the crucifixion, 
thoughtlessly made, incurred calamity. 


A widow's card should be engraved with 
her husband's name prefaced with “ Mrs.” 
as before his death. A Christian name fol- 
lowing the prefix —as ‘‘Mrs. Marvy Jones” 

ts provincial and used only by women who 
have been divorced, 
a visiting-card, Of course she signs her 
name ‘Mary Jones.’ ‘Mrs. is a cour- 
tesv litle, and her late husband's name is still 
hers by courtesy unless she accepts that of 
another, 


J have never seen iton 


IGNORANCE. Please believe that I stand 
ready with the utmost willingness to help you 
as far as I may, whenever you have need of 
me. A bride does not remove her veil until 
-_ changes her wedding gown fora traveling 
aress. 


When taking leave at a reception it ts 
unnecessary to speak to any one of those 
veceiving with the hostess, but to her alone, 
and then only if she ts not absorbed in con- 
versation and one catchesherveve. At even- 
ing affairs tt is customary for the guests 
to thank the hostess for the pleasure that 
she has given and speak with complimentary 
appreciation of her hospitality. 


Mrs. Jim. When calling upon unmarried 
women you do not leave your husband’s card 
—unless he has been the recipient of some 
invitation from them or in their honor. He is 
not supposed to keep up a calling acquaint- 
ance with any ladies except the wives of his 
friends and the married friends of his wife. 


/t is not at all incumbent upon one to give 
a present in recognition of an invitation to 
a wedding, unless one isa personal friend 
of either of the contracting parties. If only 
invited to the church ceremony, and not to 
the reception at the house that follows it, 
no acknowledgment is required except a 
call upon the bride and her mother within 
a month or two. 


PoLL_y. You may accept with all propriety 
the invitation to visit the home of the young 
man if his mother or sister ask you — even if 
the asking was done at his suggestion. 


At dinners and luncheons, it shows consid- 
evation for one’s hostess to partake of a 
little of each dish, lest she think that she has 
been unfortunate in her selection of what 
would please us, vor has made a too ample 
provision. At vecepltions one takes and 
vefuses whatever taste or appetite may dic- 
tate. 


ADA. It is not necessary to thank a young 
man for his escort in any special form of 
words. It is sufficient to show your pleasure 
by your cordial manner and a friendly invita- 
tion to call soon, which sufficiently shows your 
appreciation. 


The lady always precedes her escort every- 
where —where one must pass before the 
other —except upon entering the audito- 
rium of a theatre, when he should take the 
lead unless preceded by an usher. 


EpitH. When a man knows the customs of 
society he does not wait to be asked to remove 
his overcoat. It is sufficient that he has been 
asked to call. He naturally leaves his over- 
coat in the hall, but if he wears it into the 
drawing-room it is because he only intends 
remaining fora very brief call. Then you may 
ask him to remove it if you choose; it is the 
same as asking him not to be in haste to go. 


a 


NOTE — Questions will be answered every month on this 
page. Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose 
addressed stamped envelopes. 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
Pan-American Exposition 








A New and Superior Product 


in which the full chocolate quality and properties are 
present, unadulterated and unimpaired, 


For the quick preparation of a delicious drink, for 
making Chocolate Icing or for flavoring Ice Cream 
Lowney's Sweet Chocolate Powder lias no equal an 
is “always ready.” 

P. S.—The Lowney Receipt Book, telling 
how to make Chocolate Bonbous, Fudge, 
Caramels, Icings, etc., sent FREE. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 


IANO owners Ny 
now know that it is not 
merely a piano player — 
any piano player—but the 


piano player—otherwise 
The Harmonist. 





Four kinds of piano 

players are found 

in The Harmonist 

—four different variations 
are given, which give The 
Harmonist a wider range of 
usefulness as well as greater pos- 
sibilities than any other piano 
player made. 

The Harmonist Blue Book tells all 
about the four kinds. Every pro- 


spective player buyer should send for 
it and read it. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT 
Proprietors Peerless Piano Player Co. 
Windsor Arcade 
Fifth Avenue New York 


Piano Player 


“Standard of Highest Merit” 


Fost 


IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest ‘Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 
architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


An Acknowledged Superiority 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to all parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











HAIR GOODS 
Ladi 

Fitting WIGS noo} Gentiomen 

Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 

Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 

70 State Street Chicago 











Questions of interest to girls will be answered by Margaret E. Sangster, but inquirers must give their names 


and addresses. 


The Girl Behind the Counter 


*N OUR great department stores 
thousands of young women stand 
all day behind counters, engaged 
inselling goods. The greatest con- 
trast is noticeable in their manners 
and methods. I have talked with many of 
them, and have tried to get their point of 
view, and this talk is especially for them. 

If I were a saleswoman I would be just a 
little more than civil to my customers; I 
would be interested inthem. I would try very 
hard to remember those who came regularly, 
and, above all, to call them by their names 
when they came tothe store. Inashop where 
a surging crowd of patrons is like the ebbing 
and flowing tide day by day, week in and 
week out, this is not easy, but it is worth 
while. I know an elderly lady who is, for 
example, extremely fastidious about her 
gloves, and who buys a great many gloves 
every year. One day she remarked, “I 
must go to A’s and get another supply 
of gloves.’’ ‘‘ Why to A’s?’’ was asked. 
*‘Isn’t it quite a journey for you, and are 
there not other shops as good as that nearer 
yourhome?’’ ‘‘ Very likely,’’ she answered ; 
‘but at A’s there is a young girl at the glove 
counter who always knows me. She bows 
and says good-morning so pleasantly that I 
am repaid for coming before I have said a 
word. She knows my preferences, fits me 
to a nicety, takes pains to the very shade of 
a size, and remembers that my hand must 
be accommodated with fingers of a certain 
length and shape. She is a jewel of a sales- 
woman.”’ 

Such a young girl, with her sweetness, her 
deference to an older woman, her patient 
amiability and tact is indeed a jewel, and 
her employers appreciate her. A man once 
said to me, ‘‘ Our clerks fancy that we do not 
know their capabilities. They are mistaken. 
The clerk who can sell goods to people who do 
not care whether they buy or not is the one 
we keep an eye upon. Anybody can sell 
goods to the customer who wants to buy.’’ 





CLERK should regard her position as dig- 
nified. She should understand to the 
slightest and minutest detail what its obliga- 
tions are, and she should not make mistakes. 
The habit of accuracy is worth cultivating, 
and so is the habit of attention. The sales- 
woman must never rashly imagine that the 
plainly-dressed woman in front of the counter 
may be ignored because she looks poor, nor 
in any circumstances must she assume a 
supercilious air toward the customer who 
purchases a small article or a small quantity 
of anything, or who desires to see a cheaper 
grade of goods than the style first displayed. 
An even greater blunder on her part is to 
show cheap goods first, possibly with osten- 
tation, and with the implication that they 
are all the customer can afford. 

A young woman who is popular with those 
who buy does not mind showing her wares. 
She does this as if she enjoyed it. She does 
not volunteer advice to people who do not seem 
to wish it; there are those who resent advice 
and prefer to make up their own minds, but 
there are others who are very glad of good 
counsel, and like to be told which of two 
weaves or of two shades will probably give 
the better satisfaction. Our successful clerk 
is, you see, a sort of mind-reader. To bea 
mind-reader you must look people in the face 
and care a good deal to please and satisfy 
them. Ina word, you must be a real altruist. 


OU must be careful about your health if 
you are not to be worn out in your daily 
work. Standing hours. together is hard ona 
young woman whose shoes are apt to pinch 
her feet, or who wears high heels, pitching 
her forward awkwardly. An easy, well-fitting 
shoe, a smooth, well-shaped stocking are req- 
uisite, if you do not mean to be completely 
fagged before the day is over. Everything 


you wear should fit you comfortably, and you. 


should keep your hair tidy and your hands 
nice, for your self-respect demands that you 
look attractive. Luncheon is important in 
your case, and, if you bring it from home, let 
it be substantial. In most business houses 
time is given the employees to take luncheon 
without haste. A walk of five or ten minutes 
at the noon hour freshens one for the duties 
of the later day. Do not attempt to spend 
your evenings in amusement. As a rule, you 
should go early to bed if you would keep well. 


ROMOTION is not rapid in large estab- 
lishments, yet the prompt, efficient, well- 
mannered young woman, equal to her work, 
always on time, always to be depended on, 


may expect to rise. Her salary will be 
increased. Nothing is so irresistible as 
ability, and nothing is more _ inevitable 


than success to those who deserve it. But 
do not forget that success is the reward of 
hard work. It never comes to women who 
look down upon or apologize for or are in 
any way ashamed of being part of the great 
army of world-workers. 


The Girl Who is Over-Obliging 


MAY one be too accommodating and too 
ready to oblige her friends? I fancy I 
hear you say that this is not a common fault, 
and I agree with you; but, girls, I know that 
some of you do need a gentle reminder on this 
score. There is Elsie, who runs her feet off 
to save her brothers extra steps, and who is 
doing her best to spoil the boys by her exces- 
sive amiability. They are good fellows, not 
more selfish than other young men, but I 
tremble to think of the habits they are acquir- 
ing through their sister’s adoring fondness 
and her wish to assume their duties. 

Girls, let me be urgent. You do not all 
stand in need of this advice, but those who 
do must please accept it as coming from 
one who has seen a great deal and lived 
through a great deal and knows of what she 
speaks. If you hope to be loved long and 
tenderly, to be appreciated by your friends 
and kindred, to be considered and quoted 
and generally held in esteem, be as loving as 
you can, perform whatever service you ought, 
but allow yourselves the benefits to which, as 
young women, you are entitled. Be waited 
upon, and receive kind attentions graciously. 
If you are spending an evening with a school- 
mate or a neighbor let your brother call for 
you and bring you home, even at a little 
inconvenience to himself. In the household 
do not monopolize the pleasure of paying 
small attentions — let others share this; it will 
be for the ultimate happiness of the home if 
you will keep the balance steady. Elsie is 
a darling, but her mother remarked to me 
mournfully not long ago that she feared the 
poor child would be trampled upon all her 
days. It is no woman’s place to be trampled 
on—not yours nor mine nor any one’s. 


ERE is the somewhat different case of 
Bessie. She has the sweetest facility 

in making promises. Ask Bessie to do an 
errand, or leave a message, or sing a solo for 
a charity, or send flowers to the church at 
Easter, or to do any other thing which is in 
the direct line of a young lady’s usual work, 
and she agrees with charming readiness. 
‘* Of course,’’ she says, ‘‘ you may depend on 
me. Don’t givethe matter another thought.’’ 
Relying on this winsome promise you go 
your way and dismiss the matter from your 
mind. So does Bessie. She flits about busy 
with a dozen things, as aimless and as grace- 
ful as a butterfly, and the message is not 
carried, the Easter flowers are forgotten 
and she does not practice her solo. Many 
girls are like this. They promise anything 
one can ask, and they fully mean to do what 
they pledge their word for; but the next per- 
son they meet brings them a new impression, 
and it obliterates the one that was made 
before it. Among the least desirable traits 
of character, girls, is this smiling readiness 
to promise, allied to a most vexatious irre- 
sponsibility when the time arrives to perform, 


HAVE in mind girls so genial, so sweet of 
temper, so cheerfully obliging in words 
that all who know them are their slaves, until, 
by degrees, it is discovered that if one leans 
on those blandly deceptive words one leans 
ona crutch that will snap in two when trusted 
with one’s weight. 

Molly, whom I am giving you as another 
type, has carried this fatal facility in 
promise-making so far that she is now in a 
tangle from which she sees no easy way to be 
free. Indeed, there is no easy way. Molly 
will have to cut the knot, and several hearts 
will ache. Hearts are not meant for play- 
things, though Molly behaves as if they were. 

She says, ‘‘ Don’t think me more foolish 
than you can help, but I fancied I loved Louis 
when I promised to marry him; honestly, I 
did think so. You see, we knew one another 
as children and grew up together. Louis is 
in Montana, and now that he is so far away I 
find that I do not love him, except as a friend. 
I certainly cannot marry him, leave my home 
and go out there among strangers for his 
sake. But I dread to hurt his feelings by 
telling him this, so I write to him still and 
put off disclosing the truth. I keep on hoping 
he will read between the lines, but he never 
seems to doubt me in the least. Meantime 
I am engaged to Clarence, here at home, 
and partly engaged to Eugene, all because I 
have a perfect horror of giving anybody 
pain.’’ One of the coming days Molly may 
repent of her shallowness in a lonely age. 

Well, here is Ruth, who is never ready to 
begin a thing at once. There seem to be 
mountains of outside engagements that inter- 
fere with her whenever she confronts a new 
situation, but, taking it all in all, the real 
difficulty is in herself. Ruth has to contend 
with a sort of mental inertia that holds her 
down as if stones were fastened to her feet. 
If you, Rose or May or Sally, feel in yourself 
the slightest disposition to be like Ruth, a 
chronic putter-off till to-morrow of what 
ought to be done to-day, give this enemy bat- 
tle. Fortunately, pluck and stern endeavor 
will enable you to conquer this stealthy foe. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Problems of Girls 


MADGE. If you read only fifteen minutes 
every day, consecutively, you can cover a good 
deal of historic reading in six months. 


WINNIE. A mother’s assistant is not merely 
a nursery maid. She is more like a govern- 
ess, except that her duties are not limited to 
teaching. 


CARRIE. You would be happier if your 
husband’s mother had a separate home, but, 
as this is impossible, make the best of things 
and do all you can to brighten her declining 
years. 


ALICE. So you acknowledge that you have 
an unforgiving temper? Please overcome it 
by pardoning those who offend you. It is 
in vour power to do this. Most of us need 
pardon now and then ourselves. 


MARTHA. The choirmaster was right in 
objecting to your haphazard service in his 


choir. To be useful you must be in your place 
regularly. 
Earkt D. A girl, no matter how clever, 


cannot ‘‘ pick up” kindergarten training. A 
course in a good school is absolutely necessary. 


ELIZABETH. Jealousy is a very mean and 
unworthy trait, makes its possessor wretched 
and occasions injustice on her part to others. 
Root up your jealousy as you would a weed 
in your flower-garden. Depend upon it, this 
may be done. 


JENNY. Though past the earliest girlhood 
you are not too old to take up musical study 
for your own pleasure. I knew a lady who 
began piano study at forty, and learned to 
play quite well, considering that her hands 
had lost the flexibility of childhood. But you 
cannot now become an artist, and I think you 
may perhaps find some other equally pleasant 
field of effort. Music is the most ¢xacting of 
studies. 


MABEL. Old people are often querulous 
because young people act as if they thought 
them superfluous. Let the dear grandmother 
employ herself, even if she get tired out physi- 
cally. She will be happier. 


Lucy. I think a child should be allowed, 
just as a grown person is, the first peep at 
his letters. Your small nephew was justified 
in resenting your opening hisletter. Probably 
you did it thoughtlessly. 


Eva. It is never the proper thing to ask 
the loan of costly volumes, or of books which 
belong to sets, but you may request a friend’s 
permission to look at them in her house. 


CATHERINE. Always acknowledge a civil- 
itv, ifonly with a bow and a pleasant “ Thank 
you.”’ Men who give seats to women in public 
conveyances should be thanked. A word is 
sufficient. If you are going ofly a little way 
never accept an offered seat. 


ApbA. At twenty-five you are not too old to 
enter college, if you are prepared and can 
pass the examinations. There is no hard and 
fast age limit. You will find yourself growing 
younger if you gratify this desire. 


Lizzie. Good health is essential to success 
in business. A girl who is often laid aside 
by nervous attacks is terribly handicapped. 
Devote your efforts to gaining self-control and 
the ultimate recovery of your health. 


ANNE. You have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for a nurse’s career, but you are too 
sentimental and I am afraid you will be bitterly 
disappointed in the reality. The work is hard, 
the training severe, and every nurse has todoa 
good many disagreeable things first and last. 


LENA. Asarule, agirl traveling by herself 
asks questions of the conductor, and not of the 
passengers. This is the right and safe thing 
to do. 


MARIE and JEAN. If you are boarding ina 
private family you have precisely the same 
right to receive callers that the daughters of 
the house have. If gentlemen call on you 
arrange to receive and entertain them in the 
parlor or sitting-room of the home, not in your 
own room. You must not feel embarrassed if 
others happen to be in the parlor at the same 
time with your friends. Try to acquire the 
art of entertaining people in a corner where 
you happen to be, thinking nothing whatever 
of others similarly engaged in other parts of 
the room. 


ELLEN. Iam sorry that little by little your 
faith has become undermined since vou have 
been away from home. I read between the 
lines that you have ceased to attend church, 
that you have stopped practicing the religious 
duties your mother taught you. Never mind 
how you feel. Begin doing your duty once 
more, and I think your doubts will vanish. 


Myra. A girl is not vain because she is 
good to look at. Her mirror tells her the 
truth. Most girls are beautiful in my eyes. 
They are young, they have charm, they are 
pleasing, but only silly ones are vain. If your 
mother is annoyed that you so often gaze in 
the glass, why not break yourself of the habit ? 


WINONA. Just keep on teaching, dear; do 
your very best and leave the future to take 
care of itself. 
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REX BRAND 
BEEF EXTRACT 


* THE TASTE TELLS” 


FOR SOUPS, SAUCES 


SAVORY SUNDRIES AND BEEF TEA 


Secure a Set of the Famous Cudahy 
A-} Silver-Plated Bouillon Spoons 


f 


- 


The Cudahy 

Spoons 
grace the best tables 
because they bear 
no advertising, 
are made in the 
latest design, 
French Gray 
Finish, and are 
heavier than 
triple silver 
plate. 


NGo77 (iw 


Ae 


Made by 

Wim. A. Rogers, 
The Famous 
Silversmith. 


, y VW 
So J 


ADDRESS 


f 
- 
- 


How to 
Secure 
the Spoons 


For each spoon 
desired send a 
metal cap from 
a 2-0z.or larger 
sized jar of 
Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, 
and 10 cents 
in silver or 
stamps to 
cover cost 
of mailing, 
and mention 
this publica- 
tion. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Department T 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 
is sold by all druggists and grocers. 








A SPRING BARGAIN 


- 
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build. 


Soennesanenain 





$2,200 House 
ot this book is $1.00, but in 


one-fourth price offer for the 
only. Write today. 


350 Smith Block 


Are You Going 
to Build? 


Send 25c. 


and 


| we will send you 
| our large book of 
| 125 plans —finest 


published — giv- 
ing views, plans, 
description and 
estimates to 
Many of 
the latest Colo- 
nial patterns. 
The regular price 
order to circulate 


50,000 more copies, we are making this Spring 


next few weeks 


J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 














It’s Beautiful 


You can't find a better, a hand- 
somer, or a more durable 
strainer for $2.00 than our 


Silver Tea Strainer at 35c 


Made of solid White Metal, 
quadruple Silver plated, ebon- 
ized handle-4 inches long — 
bowlis nig enough to fit 
a tea-cup. It has 
satisfied hundreds 
of customers. 


every particular. 


silver-plate. 
by money-order, stamps or 





JERVIS SILVER CO., Dept. 
















Delivered free and money promptly 
refunded if it does not satisfy you in 


This is but one of 


many exquisite articles we manufacture in 
Send for free catalogue. 


Remit 
silver, at our risk. 


B, Port Jervis, N.Y. 
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PRETTY GIRL PAPERS 


Vi—tThe Care of the Hands 


T IS remarkable how much can 
be told from the hand of a man 
or a woman by one who has made 
it asubject of study. Many sug- 
gestions concerning the health, 
habits, occupation and character 
may be gleaned from a mere 
grasp of the hand by one who 

is akeenobserver. There are several charac- 
teristics which are apparent even to the most 
indifferent. If you shake a hand that is cold 
and dry are you not immediately conscious of 
an uncomfortable sensation? Do you ever 
wonder what these characteristics indicate? 
They may mean anemia, or starvation, or 
very likely they are an index of feeble circula- 
tion. If, instead of being cold and dry, the 
hand is cold and clammy, and tremulous as 
well, then you may suspect dyspepsia, hys- 
teria, melancholia, or some depressing emo- 
tion such as worry or terror; or this condition 
may be due to tea or alcohol or tobacco. The 
tuberculous patient often has a hand which is 
hot and dry and very thin. The hand of one 
suffering with cancer is often dry, as is also 
that of the patient with chronic kidney trouble. 
Sometimes excessive sweating of the hand is 
an indication of chronic disease. The physi- 
cian gets many valuable hints about his patient 
from the condition of the hands. Occupation 
frequently leaves its stamp. How quickly 
you can detect the hand of a seamstress by 
looking at the pricked and blackened left 
index finger. There are often corns on the 
left fingertips of violinists. 





N CERTAIN peuple there are certain brown 
spots on the backs of the hands. These 
spots do not disappear when put under pres- 
sure. This appearance has been noted in the 
case of certain diseases, such as tuberculosis. 
The hands nearly always grow red in the 
subject of rheumatic gout, 
no matter how white they 
may formerly have been. 
You have often noticed the 
joints distorted from 
rheumatism. Sometimes, 
indeed, the whole hand is 
left swollen and out of 
shape by this disease. 
But it is not always rheu- 
matism that is to blame for 
large and ugly joints. 
Girls sometimes abuse the 
joints of their fingers by 
pulling them out and 
cracking them. They 
sometimes show you with 
great glee how ‘‘ double- 
jointed’’ they are and pull 
and twist the delicate fingers into all sorts of 
contortions. The effects of such foolish prac- 
tices are lasting. If you follow them you will 
soon observe that your fingers are no longer 
slender and pretty, but misshapen and ugly. 
Even if your hands are not naturally beau- 
tiful you can do a great deal toward making 
them pretty by proper care. This does not 
mean that you should never use them, for our 
hands were made to serve us, and they are 
one of the distinguishing marks between the 
higher and the lower animals. 

In its power of expression the hand stands 
next to the face. A modern writer on the 
hand says: ‘‘ That it is what it is, the most 
active physical representative of the person- 
ality of every human being, entitles it to a 
regard and care which it amply repays.’’ It 
is in direct communication with the brain, 
and it naturally expresses what is in the brain. 





““HOW DOUBLE- 
JOINTED THEY ARE 


ACT aEn foolish habit that some girls 
have is to keep the hands continually in 
motion. Fussing with your hair or your stock 
or your belt will soon grow to be second 
nature if you allow yourself to indulge in it. 
Drumming with the fingers on the table or on 
the arm of your chair is most disagreeable to 
those about you. And right here—do re- 
member never to handle things which are 
intended only to be looked at, especially 
delicate needlework or fine china, or anything 
that may be injured by handling or dropping. 
It is the first instinct and a great temptation 
when you are looking at anything to put your 
hands on it, but remember— don’t! 
_ Agood exercise for strengthening the hand 
is to squeeze repeatedly a rubber ball. You 
can even make the ball of paper and squeeze 
that. Or you need not even use the paper 
ball, but simply open and shut your hand 
over and over again. This will strengthen 
the muscles and give you a firm grip. To 
Strengthen any one finger carry a weight 
attached to the finger by a strap, meanwhile 
holding the arm extended. Over-development 
in any one direction will destroy the sym- 
metry of the hand. A_ very simple but 
excellent exercise for the fingers is to move 
them just as if you were trying to spin a ball. 
Piano-playing is fine exercise for the mus- 
cles of the whole hand. The skillfulness of 
the hand is well developed by writing. 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


S A RULE, the hands need frequent wash- 
ing. When you wash your hands do so 
thoroughly; do not dab them into water and 
out again, merely grinding the dirt into them. 
When you wipe them do so carefully and thor- 
oughly. It is from careless wiping that one 
often gets chapped hands. Never expose your 
hands to extremes of temperature. Neither 
very cold nor very hot water is good for them. 
Use warm water, and be sure that itis soft. If 
you cannot get rain 
water, and the tap 
water is hard, put a 
few drops of ammonia 
ora pinch of borax into 
it. This will soften it. 
Use a pure soap. You 
will generally find the 
white or light brown 
soaps the best in qual- 
ity. Donot useacheap 
soap on your hands any 
sooner than you would 
on your face. Lather 
your hands well with 
the soap and warm 
water, and if a brush is necessary to cleanse 
the nails it may be used. Rinse thoroughly in 
clear water and partly dry with a soft towel 
which easily absorbs the moisture. Then rub 
a few drops of a mixture of glycerine and rose- 
water thoroughly into your hands and complete 
the drying. In the winter it isa wise precau- 
tion to powder the hands after washing them. 
Use any good face powder. Simple talcum 
powder is good, or a powder made of prepared 
chalk, 75 parts; zinc oxide, 25 parts. 


** DRUMMING ON THE 
TABLE" 


ERHAPS nothing adds to the appearance 

of the hand more than the condition of 
the nails. These should be most carefully 
attended to. They, too, like the hand in 
general, are very indicative of abnormal states 
of the body. The nails, in order to indicate 
good circulation and general health, should 
be clear pink in color. If this changes to a 
dusky shade there is suggested a deficiency in 
the action of the heart and lungs, or it may be 
that the body is not sufficiently nourished, or 
this condition sometimes occurs in cold 
weather or in persons who are very feeble. 
It has been said that salt air quickens the 
growth of the nails, and there is also a tradi- 
tion that great grief destroysthem. It is well 
known that often the nails are pale in those 
suffering from tuberculosis. They are yellow 
in case of jaundice, and purple in certain dis- 
turbances of the circulation. 


ANY girls are much disturbed about the 
tiny white spots which often appear on the 
surface of the nails. These are often due to 
injury, and I have often noticed that girls who 
carefully press the skin away from the root of 
the nail with a steel nail-file are very much 
annoyed with these white spots. After ceas- 
ing this treatment the spots have gradually 
disappeared. It cannot be said, however, 
that injury is always the cause of these little 
blemishes. Butif you are troubled with them 
I would advise you to be careful not to bruise 
the nails in any way. I would never advise 
the use of a nail-file for any purpose but that 
of filing the nail. Never use it for cleaning, 
but substitute an orange stick or a soft wooden 
toothpick. Use this also for pushing the skin 
away fromthe root. If you are troubled with 
the skin adhering to the nail, or if your nails 
are brittle, make a practice of rubbing vase- 
line or a good cold cream or cocoa butter into 
the nails all about the roots. Do this every 
night and in a few weeks you will surely see 
an improvement. 


HIE nails should be manicured once every 
week, but you can easily train yourself to 
be your own manicure. You do not need a 
variety of instruments: a nail-file, a pair of 
curved nail-scissors, an 
orange stick, a chamois pol- 
isher and a little box of nail- 
——sea=> powder are the essentials of 
a manicure set. First dip 
your fingers into warm, 
soapy, soft water. It is well 
to pour a few drops of cologne 
or aromatic vinegar or com- 
pound tincture of benzoin into the bowl. 
After a few minutes, when the nails are softened, 
file the tips into a curve so that the whole nail 
will approach the shape of an almond as 
nearly as possible. After the filing the soft 
stick should be used for gently pressing the 
scarf skin away from the ‘‘ half moon,’’ and 
every little point where the skin is attached 
should be gently loosened in order that the nail 
may have its normal room for growth. After 
the nails are put, by this treatment, into good 
condition they should be carefully dried and a 
plain vaseline rubbed thoroughly into them be- 
fore the powder is applied. Then polish them 
with the chamois, being careful not to heat the 
nails with the friction. Rinse the nails once 
more, dry and rub them finally with a little 
fine powder. 


‘*THE ESSENTIALS 
OF A MANICURE 
ser” 





Good Health for Girls 

OXALIS. 

your hands you will find a lotion composed of 

tannic acid, two or three grains to an ounce of 

alcohol, helpful. Or a simple cologne, or bay 

rum, four ounces, with eight grains of tannic 
acid. 


If your neck is thin and scrawny wash 
it with hot water every night, rubbing 
thoroughly afterward with a Turkish 
towel. Then rub into the skin cocoa butter 
or cocoanut oil. Wear loose collars and 
go without collars when you can, 


For the annoying perspiration of | 


ELIZABETH R. You can do much to keep | 


away the double chin by practicing head exer- 
cises. Turn your head first to one side, then 
to the other, as far as you can. Now bend it 
backward and forward. Then make quick 


motions with your head, ducking it first this | 


way and then that, and you will soon have no 
cause to worry about a double chin. 


A good exercise for the neck muscles is to 
turn the head from side to side and raise 
it from the chest backward till the mus- 
cles are on the stretch. 


ELLA B. I would not subject my face to the 
ordinary steaming process. A much better 
plan is to lay a towel, wrung out of hot water, 
over the face and let it remain there for a few 
minutes. After this rub into the skin a cold 
cream. 


The prejudice against ventilating the 
sleeping-room at night originated partl 
with people who live in malarial coun- 
tries. As we now accept the theory that 
malaria is caused by the bite of the mos- 
quito, to shut out the night air in those 
countries was to shut out the mosquito 
and, consequently, malaria. In escaping 
malaria by shutting their windows these 
people opened the way for pneumonia and 
tuberculosis. Be sure that you have pure 
air to breathe at night. 


Myra L. If you wish to grow thin do not 
sleep more than seven hours out of the twenty- 
four — that is, do not lie down longer than this, 
Eat plenty of fruit before going tobed. Avoid 
sweets and starches and rich foods of all kinds. 
Do not indulge in ‘* made dishes.’’ Eat fruit, 
vegetables, meat and green things. Eat a 
light breakfast of fruit and toast. Last of all 
—exercise. Three hours a day will not be too 
long to put into walking ; but don’t stop, keep 








on moving, and the superfluous fat will not be 


long in disappearing. 


Never neglect to exercise the arms and 
chest daily. Muck may be done to ward 
off dyspepsia and consumption by judi- 
cious development of this part of the body. 


SELMA. As you are obliged to do housework 
that is so hard on your hands, why do you not 
wear rubber gloves? These are a great pro- 
tection. Pumice stone will take off the stains 
very well. 


stains is a solution of oxalic acid. This acid 


But perhaps the best thing for | 


is poison and the bottle containing it should | 


be carefully marked. 


It is always better to put on a wrap than 
to take one off after exercising. 


MARIETTA. As the skin of your face is dry 
and scaly you should give it the oil that it 
naturally lacks. Rub it thoroughly with cold 
cream every night after your bath. And eat 
plenty of butter. Eat it on your bread and put 
it into your vegetables. 
on your morning cereal. 


Health is largely dependent upon the condt- 
tion of the skin. Much water passes out 
through it in the form of insensible perspira- 
tion. When the perspivatory glands are in 
good order you will not be likely to be troubled 
by any pimples or blackheads. If you per- 
spire easily you may be glad. 


ALLISON. I have often spoken of the treat- 
ment of superfluous hair. Wash the place 
where the growth is with hot water and soap 
and ammonia to get rid of the natural oil. 
Then apply hydrogen peroxide. 
bleach the hair and make it quite inconspicu 
ous. I cannot advise any treatment but that 
of electrolysis for this trouble, as any paste or 
application that is strong enough to kill the 
hair is liable to injure the skin. 


Many headaches are caused by weak neck 
muscles. 


JEANNE. 
Mondays.” 


So vou always have “blue 
There must be a cause that you 
can trace. Do you sit up late on Sunday 
night? Do you have much company on 
Sunday and wear yourself out nervously? 

And do you overeat? Look into your Sunday 
routine and correct any indiscretions that you 
may find and Monday’s complexion will soon 
be changed. 


NOTE — Questions will be answered in this column. 
Any girl wishing an answer by mail should inclose a 


stamped addressed envelope. 


You can even use it | 


This will | 
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Genuine 
Leather 


Furniture 


Ask your dealer for Karpen Leather Furniture 
because it is the only kind having an identifying 
mark backed by our unqualified guarantee of 
superiority. The dealer will refund your money 
if it is not satisfactory. The two trade-marks 
below appear on all Karpen Furniture. It wears 
three times as long yet costs no more than ordi- 
nary furniture. Your only protection against sham 
in leather furniture is to buy the make that insures 
you rich, genuine Karpen Sterling leather and 
superb construction throughout. The Springwork 
in Karpen Furniture is the standard adopted by 
the U. S. government for all its upholstery work. 


| Karpep 


Furnauyse 
cuic 





Insist on seeing 
these trade-marks 
on all the leather 
upholstered furni- 
ture you buy. Sold 
by leading dealers 
everywhere. 















Send today for our free booklet. It exposes the 

shams in leather furniture. Shows over 100 beau- 

tiful and correct Karpen designs, and tells how 

and where they may be most appropriately used 
Karpen 


S. Karpen & Bros. $2ihin. Chicago 


World's largest makers of fine upholstered furniture 





We will send tor $0 cts, in stamps 
Portrait of Brahms 
Piano-Piece by Chopin 

and a Song by Franz 


also a free copy of 


sf The 40-p: 104. 124 
The Musician ** .RR8 Moutuly 


and sample pages of The Musicians Library. 














OLIVER DITSON ©o., Dept. A, Boston 





Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent w 
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OF meee; TO THOSE CONTEMPLATING 
A EUROPEAN TOUR 
A traveller of many years’ experience abroad, realizing the 
need for good, practical information, will ftiner: 
addresses, estimates — will explain where togo and how to 
go and what to see in a specified time —im ‘stlowt, will go into 
the smallest details, so that the most in traveller 
need feel no hesitation in starting off alone. It is not on! 
the most satisfactory but the most economical way to travel. 
For more complete information write to 


MISS B. ELIZABETH JOHNSTON 
Care of Garfield National Bank, 73 W. 23d St., New York 
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Keep the whole 
house warm 


Colds and their resultant ills are 
oftenest caused by the unevenly dis- 
tributed heat of old fashioned warm- 
ing methods. 


Water or Steam 
perfectly distribute the heat — every 
room alike—day and night — temper- 
ature always under control. 


AMERICAN y. [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


ensure the highest degree of comfort 
and home healthfulness. They pay 
for themselves in fuel and labor saving, 
in cleanliness, absence from repairs 
— while they also protect the family 
health. 


They require less care-taking than does a 
parlor stove — because automatically opera- 











ted. Can be erected in mid-winter without 
disturbing old heating methods until ready 
to start fireinthenew. Advise us size and 
kind of building you wish to heat and re- 
ceive valuable information and booklet free. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 


, 
KEITH Furnishing the Tome. 10 new designs monthly 


and photos of best examples in the U.S. §2.009r. News-stands. 


Plan for your Bungalow or 
new home NOW! Lower prices 
coming! This the year to build. 

Get your ideas together! 

“ KBITH’S is full of sug- 
gestions and practical Plans! 
i dime will prove it! 


BUILD WISELY! 


our building funds is at stake! We 
e ie of Mr. Keith's designs has 
. 1000 PLANS TO SELECT FROM! 


(GN * 769 AS Bvies iN 
SSS COs7 £2600 














The proper and best use of 
can save you 
been erected! over 








Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 138 Catg. $1600 to $2000, $1.00 
65 Brick &Com’n Houses, 1.00/156 ‘‘ $2000 to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c/145 ‘‘ $2500to$3000, 1.00 
40 D’b’] Houses, Flats,@c.,1.00/171 ‘‘ $3000to$4000, 1.00 
67 Cottages, less than $800,50c/142 ‘‘ $4000andup'd, 1.00 
15 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c} 17 Model Schoolhouses, 

119 ‘“* $1200 to$1600,$1.00) 31 Modern Churches, . . 


as built in Trenton, N. J. 
Cost, Complete, $2950 


THE KEITH CO. (/5¢. 89), 103 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 














A BOOK OF MODERN HOUSES 








Our design book Artistic Dwellings gives views, plans and 
custs of 120 up-to-date houses, including many of the 
LATEST COLONIAL DESIGNS. 
Cheap, medium and elaborate houses are shown with descrip- 
tive matter and reliable detailed estimates of cost for each 
lan. You can get valuable ideas for your new dwelling 
om this book. Many of these dwellings have been built 
during the season of 1903 at prices within figures given. 
Price $1.00 Prepaid 
FRANE P. ALLEN & SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Booklet with sample designs for 4 cents in stamps. 
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OR the bright, clever girls 
F who must stay at home the 

ways to earn pin-money are 
legion, and on this page fifteen 
girls give the benefit of their ex- 
periences, which have proved suc- 
cessful and financially productive. Possibly 
one of these special arts is your particular fad 
or talent, and, while the opportunity may 
not present itself at this season of the year 
for you to carry out any of these plans, infor- 
mation as to the details, data, etc., necessary 
to insure success may be gathered for a ven- 


ture in the future. 


Drawing Lessons. At the age of sixteen, 
and while still attending school, our family 
finances became such that I found it necessary 
to help. As I had been taking lessons in 
drawing and painting I was able to organize 
a class of children in the neighborhood for 
these branches, and, later, older pupils came 
to me. I charged ten cents for one lesson a 
week. As I improved by experience, and my 
class increased, I raised the price to twenty 
cents, then to $1 for three lessons, and so on. 
I fixed up a room at home for a studio aftera 
time and occasionally sold one of my own 
pictures. In the last seven years I have 
earned over $800. Tlinois. 


Lectures by a Trained Nurse. A young lady 
who had been graduated as a trained nurse 
organized several classes of young married 
ladies to whom she gave two lectures a month. 
Her fee was $1 for each member, and her in- 
come from this source was from $175 to $200 
a month, earned in a pleasant way. 

South Carolina. 


Reading Class. To make some pin-money 
I organized a reading class. My available 
resources for the purpose consisted of rare 
historical maps and important State papers, 
curiosities, photographs and souvenirs of 
travel in home and foreign lands, a piano, a 
library well filled with American and English 
history, biography and literature, and my 
sunny, spacious, old-fashioned home. I 
secured patronage by personal solicitation, 
prepared a program for twenty-five weekly 
meetings containing references, bibliography, 
prescribed readings from various authors and 
topics for discussion, and employed an assist- 
ant to typewrite the required copies. The 


' class of thirty ladies was divided into two 


| ter’s work. 


| home. 


groups. Those who were teachers or em- 
ployed in stores and offices met Friday 
evenings; the others, Tuesday afternoons. 
Every member participated in the regular 
program by reading from the author selected, 
joining in general discussion of the subject 
indicated or by presenting some item of 
current history. Two or three contributed 
original poems, and each member wrote a 
paper upon a topic chosen from the list on the 
program. At the end of the season we gave a 
reception at my home. Each member invited 
one guest and shared the expense of a caterer. 
Our friends were entertained with music, and 
by guessing titles of books, names of authors 
and current events suggested by cleverly- 
executed crayon sketches made by two of the 
young ladies. 

Added to the pleasure derived from my 
idea, the financial results were: 


Fees for 30 ladies, at $5 each, .... .$150.00 
Fees tor the use of my books for 60 





ladies, at 5 cents each, ........ 3.00 

. —— $153.00 

Expenses: 

ba ge. MORE CRE Tere ee a. ee 
Announcement intwo local papers, 3.50 

8.50 

Net earnings, “ esvce B8GG:90 

Pennsylvania. 


A Travel Class. By a political change my 
father lost his position, and after considering 
various ways of earning money, which it had 
become necessary for me to do, I finally 
started a travel class. With the assistance of a 
friend and twenty women who were planning 
to go abroad the class was formed with me as 
leader. We met once a week for twenty 
weeks, each member paying $10 for the win- 
This netted me $200. With the 
aid of handbooks, tourists’ pamphlets and 
books of travel I wrote out a paper for each 
meeting, giving details of routes, hotels, bits 


| of history and anything of special interest to 


be seen ina stated locality. The next winter 

I had two classes, and the result of the two 

seasons’ work was $600, with a large amount 

of information fora trip abroad upon which 

one of my friends asked me to accompany her 

as companion. Michigan. 
This was awarded the Fifth Prize. 


$600 a Year Clear Profit. It suddenly be- 
came necessary for me to earn money, and 
there were objections to my going out of my 
I secured from the Board of Education 
in the city of San Francisco the exclusive 
right to photograph the pupils of the common 
schools by classes. I make an engagement 
with the principals, and visit the schools with 
my assistant in the morning. The classes 
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HOW FIFTEEN GIRLS EARNED OVER $4000 
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not be given in print. 


are marched out in turn, posed 
and photographed. I have handled 
1000 children between the hours 
of nine and twelve A. M. In the afternoon 
I develop the plates of the morning in an 
improvised dark-room, formerly a trunk-room. 
I make a finished print from each negative 
and take it to the teacher of each class, where 
it is left for one week. If the pupils want a 
picture they bring twenty-five cents (cost of 
photograph) to the teacher, who holds the 
money until I take the order and fill it. My 
income depends on the popularity of the 
photograph and how hard and quickly I 
work, the bad weather and the vacations in- 
terfering greatly. In good weather my clear 
profit is $50 a month. California. 


My Camera Brought Me $62.85 and cost me 
only twenty cents. I won it at achurch fair by 
taking four chances for five cents each. Then 
I wanted an outfit and I earned it inthis way: 
I wrote to some friends and asked them to 
subscribe for a popular magazine. Nearly all 
responded, and with the commissions which 
I received (about $5) I was able to get the nec- 
essary equipment. The first snapshot taken 
was a cute little colored boy. This picture 
was greatly admired. I received twenty-seven 
orders for copies of it at twenty-five cents 
each, netting me $6.75. The next was a little 
girl with her doll. 1 disposed of ten of these 
for $5. You can imagine my delight at this 
unexpected ‘‘ road to wealth,’’ and all the 
extra work was done in the evenings, as I 
had my household duties to attend to in the 
daytime. I have made $62.85 altogether, and 
I am going to keep on taking snapshots. 

New York. 


Teaching Backward Schoolchildren. I began 
in this way: I called upon several principals 
in the vicinity of my home, asking them to 
send me any pupils wishing outside instruc- 
tion. I soon received three pupils, each of 
whom I charged $1 an hour. I obtained a 
course of study for the grade to which they 
belonged and had time to make myself famil- 
iar with the work, for the pupils came to me 
only after four o’clock or on Saturdays. I 
worked very hard with them, and when the 
examination occurred they succeeded in pass- 
ing it. Their success encouraged others to 
come, and I was able in some cases to form 
classes, charging fifty cents for each pupil in 
classes of three or more for an hour’s instruc- 


tion. My work from June until January 
brought me $109. Michigan. 
Correcting School Papers. While I was 


attending school I was obliged to earn extra 
money to buy my clothes. By arrangements 
with some of the teachers whose classes I had 
passed through, I obtained an average of 
twelve hours’ work a week correcting papers 
at twenty-five cents an hour. I did this work 
for two winters and received in all about $200. 
Massachusetts. 


Over $200 a Year from a Dark-Room. My 
camera is my chief hobby, and affords me 
much pleasure and profit all the year round 
from the field to the dark-room. During the 
early fall especially I live ina gingham apron 
in the dark-room, for this is the time when 
my friends return from the country with plates 
and films — more work for the photographers. 
A dozen pictures finished and ready to mount 
bring me $1. To develop plates I charge an 
additional twenty-five cents. On an average 
I have about three or four dozen pictures to 
make every week. Of some negatives I print 
a number of pictures. My income is between 
$4 and $5 a week above the cost of materials. 

New York. 


$300 from Calendars and Cards. One after- 
noon, while driving through the country where 
wild poppies, ferns and grasses grew in pro- 
fusion, the idea occurred to me that these 
beautiful products might be gathered, 
pressed and used for decorating calendars, 
cards and other novelties. I suggested the 
idea to a young lady who had appealed to 
me for help, and, acting on my advice, she 
commenced to work out my theory. The 
employment has proved so great a success that 
the supply is hardly equal to the demand. 
Her average profits are $25 a month. 

California. 


Two Practical Ways. I have a knack for 
trimming hats, and being unable to afford a 
course of lessons I apprenticed myself toa 
milliner for six months in order to perfect 
myself in the art. My friends soon began to 
ask me to ‘‘ fix hats’’ for them, and it was 
not long before I earned $10, which paid 
for my incidental expenses while at the 
milliner’s. My patronage increased, and 
during three months at home I cleared $110. 
This same winter my sister and I conducted 
a children’s dancing-class at home which 
netted us $300. Pennsylvanta. 


The Fifth Article in the Great Series of Self-Told Stories Showing 
How 200 Women Have Made Money at Home 


For obvious reasons the names and specific addresses of the writers in this series can- 
But the editor of The Journal will furnish by mail, if stamped 
envelope is sent, the names and addresses of any of the writers. 





A Children’s Botany Class. At the age of 
twenty-one I found myself struggling with the 
problem of earning my living, and it happened 
that one day in early spring, while walking 
in the park, I fell in with some children, who 
took me into their discussion about squirrels. 
From that subject we went to flowers and 
plants, about which I had studied a great 
deal. Their mother became interested, and 
subsequently offered me a small remuneration 
for an hour’s daily instruction in botany. My 
patroness told her friends, which resulted in 
additional pupils, so that at the end of the 
first week I had a class of nine children. 
We met in the park on fair days. In cloudy 
or rainy weather we assembled at some mem- 
ber’s house, where we illustrated our lessons 
with window plants. After a while we took 
trips to the suburbs to gather specimens in 
the woods. At the beginning of the summer 
my patroness offered to pay my expenses for 
the season at the Thousand Islands, in order 
that her children might not be deprived of the 
lessons they enjoyed so much. I accepted 
her offer, and, following my arrival there, I 
gathered a class of eight, which was soon 
increased toa score. I was paid fifty cents 
a lesson by each family. The first week’s 
earnings amounted to $4; the next three 
weeks for eight pupils, representing four fam- 
ilies, $36. Iwas at the Thousand Islands for 
three months, and earned $275 in that time. 

New York. 


$190.45 from Floral Calendars. My money- 
making idea was wild-flower calendars. The 
representative flower for each month was 
gathered in its season, dipped in a solution of 
gum-tragacanth and watér and arranged on 
the card. Over the wet flower I pressed a 
sheet of white paper, and above that another 
of blotting-paper. A moderately-hot iron was 
passed over the whole and the blotting-paper 
changed as it became damp until al? moisture 
was gone, after which the card was put ina 
letter-press or between the leaves of a book, 
heavily weighted. Prepared in this way, the 
flowers and stems adhere firmly to the card 
and resemble painting, all the natural colors 
being perfectly preserved. December and 
January being void of typical blossoms, for 
the first card I pressed a sprig of cedar, pow- 
dered it with diamond-dust and surrounded 
it with an oval frame cut from silver paper ; 
for the second I pressed the house-blooming 
crocus, purple and gold. February had 
snowdrops; March, adder-tongues; April, 
violets; May, harebells; June, wild roses; 
July, daisies; August, goldenrod; September, 
wild asters; October, hops; November, ferns. 
My calendars were in several sizes and 
designs. Some I tied with narrow ribbon, 
twelve to a calendar, others three to a cal- 
endar; still others were but a single large 
ivy-green mount, with a group of flowers and 
the calendar for the whole year beneath, with 
a timely verse. The higher-priced ones had 
a verse for each month, traced in gold letter- 
ing. Two weeks before Christmas they were 
placed on sale. One drug store bought one 
hundred mixed calendars for the holiday 


trade. The art stores handled the rest on 
commission. 
The selling prices were: 
100 large single cards, 25 cents each,. $25 
50 12-card calendars at $1 each,...... 50 


100 12-card calendars at 75 cents each, 75 
50 3-card calendars at 50 cents each, 25 
100 3-card calendars at 25 cents each, 25 





$200 
Subtracting the commission, which was $5, 
and the cost of material, $4.55, my calendars 
netted me the sum of $190.45, which I think 
a good year’s work. Nebraska. 


Pressing Palm Leaves. Being the only 
daughter, and my mother not being very 
strong, I was obliged to stay at home and make 
money there. Sol tried pressing palm leaves 
for a dealer in artificial palms and flowers. 
First I prepared an ironing-table with three 
thicknesses of heavy goods over it. One 
leaf at a time was spread on the table, a wet 
cloth placed over it and then it was pressed 
flat with a hot iron. The leaves had to be 
kept very straight, as they were painted 
afterward. I received twenty-five cents a 
hundred, and in this way earned from $3 to 
$5 a week. Wisconsin. 


Hand-Painted Screens. I fit.d a ready sale 
for large screens made of room moulding 
and black pebbled oilcloth (which makes an 
effective background), on which I paint 
sprays of long-stemmed flowers. The ma- 
terial for each large screen costs $5 and I can 
sell it for $15. Smaller sizes cost $3 apiece 
to make and I sell them for $8 and $9. In 
the past two years I have cleared $108 in this 
way. Mississippi. 

on 
NOTE — In the next (the April) issue of The Journal the 


Pin-Money Papers ’”’ will show how girls and women have 
made money on farms and in the garden. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WAYS FOR WOMEN TO MAKE 


The Sixth Article in the Great Series of Self-Told Stories Showing 
How 200 Women Have Made Money at Home 


not be given in print. 


making money, any one of which may 

be easily carried out at home, affords a 
variety of ways by which to get the some- 
thing you have wanted so long, whether it be 
a much-desired trip, a piece of new furniture, 
a course of study, ora little plot of ground in 
a favorite locality, the nucleus of a home. 


r | ‘HIS page of practical suggestions for 


Mending Rugs. From an uncle who kept a 
carpet house I learned all about the different 
kinds of rugs, velvet, Wilton, moquette and 
others, and, having some time at my disposal, 
I concluded to realize something from this 
knowledge. At my request orders from pa- 
trons who wanted rugs cleaned and mended 
were referred to me. I[ hired help to do the 
beating; then all ragged edges were cut away, 
the whole rug cleaned with a soapy prepara- 
tion, new fringe added where it was needed 
and torn places mended. My smallest earn- 
ings for a month were $10, my largest 
$42.50. My charge for the work is regulated 
by the size and material of the rug or drug- 
get, some stuffs being harder to clean and 
handle than others. The work is done ina 
large vacant room in my home. Illinois. 


Selecting Colors for Houses. My husband 
was building a house to sell and got along 
very well until it came to the papering, and 
painting of the woodwork. Then he asked 
me to help him in this part of the work. It 
was a new experiment for me, but I found ita 
delightful occupation. Since my first venture 
I have been selecting paints, stains, tints and 
paper, not only for my husband’s houses, but 
for a building corporation as well, and have 
received $25 for each house for these services. 
One year I made $150, which was all profit. 

Maine. 


Making Men's Neckties. As I frequently 
cleaned and mended my brothers’ neckties, 
and sometimes remodeled them, I soon 
learned how each different tie was made. It 
was only a short step from this to making 
them on my own account. My first attempt 
appeared as a gift, but its origin soon be- 
came known, and in a short time a circle of 
customers grew among relatives and college 
acquaintances, until all my spare time was 
devoted to cravat-making and I could easily 
clear $2 a week pin-money without leaving 
home. This is a field that can be made a 
harvest for any girl. Minnesota. 


Mending Dolls. I went to a large toy shop 
and asked the proprietor if he had any dolls 
that needed mending or dressing up for the 
next holiday season. He was amused, but 
said that he had quite a number that were a 
loss which he would be glad if I could make 
salable. This I guaranteed to do, he agree- 
ing to furnish materials for clothes, etc. A 
room in my home was soon turned into a 
workshop for mending forlorn dolls, and 
there I transformed them into pretty ladies 
and gentlemen, funny darkies, a Santa Claus 
and a Fairy Queen. My scheme was a suc- 
cess, for I earned $25 with no capital save 
ingenuity, patience and determination. 


Indiana. 
$280 from Pillows and Spreads. As my 
son was employed in a wholesale silk 


establishment he was in a position to get a 
great many samples which were discarded by 
the salesmen when the new season’s styles 
were ready. I sewed these together neatly 
and arranged them prettily into pillow-covers 
and fancy bedspreads. A plain pillow costs 
forty cents. After covering one I could 
easily sell it for $1. As I could cover three 
pillows a day I was able to make $1.80 ona 
‘‘ pillow day,’’ as we termed it. To makea 
bedspread required nearly a week’s time. 
These I lined with fancy lawn costing sixteen 
cents a yard, and I figured that each one cost 
me $1 to make, including the thread used. 
I disposed of the spreads at $12 each. Two 
seasons’ designs kept me busy nearly seven 
months each year, and earning an average of 
$10 a week, my income was $280, which I 
think is pretty good for unoccupied spare 
moments, don’t you? New Jersey. 


My Pyrography Outfit has been a source of 
pleasure and profit. Two friends, a milliner 
and a dressmaker, exhibit my work for me, 
and I reciprocate by giving them some pretty 
pieces of work for gift-making. 

California. 


Private Barber Shop for Women. I fixed upa 
room at home with the necessary outfit for 
shampooing at an expense of $5. Then I 
took a few lessons in the art and advertised. 
1 svon had all that I could do and added from 
$2 to $3 a week tothe family income. Many 
small towns have no public hairdresser for 
women, and any girl can follow this plan in 
her own home with the same results. 

New York. 


For obvious reasons the names and specific addresses of the writers in this series can- 
But the editor of The Journal will furnish by mail, if stamped 
envelope is sent, the names and addresses of any of the writers. 


Planning Meals. The landlady 
of my boarding-house one day 
remarked that she would willingly 
pay $3 a week to any one who would plan 
the meals for her. I asked her to let me try, 
and the experiment proved a real success for 
both parties, as she had so many other things 
to look after, while I had lots of time to 
spare. I spent about two hours each morn- 
ing preparing the menus, and I received $12 
a month for my services. Minnesota. 


Making Skirts. I had made nearly all my 
own skirts since I was grown up, and, al- 
though but an amateur, I was able to make 
them fit and hang well, so I let it be known 
that I would make skirts for friends. In 
consequence, within three months I had 
earned $57.50 clear profit by skirt-making, 
and I can easily make more. 

North Carolina 


Salad Dressing and Fruit Juices. Casting 
about for a new way to earn a little extra 
money I found that | would have a ready sale 
for home-made salad dressing and also for 
fruit juices. Several friends who kept 
private boarding-houses gave me my first 
orders, and almost every day I supplied 
these dainties for picnics or parties. The 
salad dressing cost twelve cents a pint 
and sold for twenty-five cents. I cleared in 
eight months $15. Grape juice cost fifteen 
cents for four quarts and sold for eighty cents, 
or twenty cents a quart. Raspberry, black- 
berry and strawberry juice cost about fifteen 
cents a quart and sold for thirty cents a quart 
These netted $20 profit. I bought the fruit 
directly from the fruit farmers, so that I was 
sure of getting fresh, juicy fruit at a reason- 
able price. Grapes cost from one cent to one 
cent and a half a pound, and berries from five 
to eight cents a quart. Total profit, $35. 

Wisconsin. 


Lace Work is Always in Demand. As a 
pleasant occupation for odd moments one 
housekeeper writes she made lace centre- 
pieces to be given as presents to friends upon 
suitable occasions. It happened one day that 
one of her designs was seen at the house of 
a friend by a casual visitor just before 
Christmas, and an inquiry was immediately 
made for one like it. $4 was paid for it. 
From that order seven others followed, netting 
$28. The pleasure of the work was deepened 
by the enforced interest that was necessary in 
looking up new designs, and valuable experi- 
ence was gained in the making of each piece, 
which showed an improvement in skill and 
finish. In odd moments during the year sep- 
arate pieces were made and put away in a 
small box ready for an occasional sale. 


First year's returns, $35.00 
Second year's returns, -_ 41.00 
Third year's returns more than 60.00 


New York. 


$2.50 Weekly for Fitting Sleeves. This is 
a novel plan by which one girl made 
money without interfering with her duties as 
one of three daughters living at home. As 
nearly every one knows, fitting sleeves in a 
shirtwaist is a troublesome task, and she 
made this her specialty for women who made 
their own waists, receiving ten cents for 
every pair. Later she fitted other kinds of 
sleeves, and finally included putting on 
cuffs, for which she charged ten cents a pair 
extra. This plan worked beautifully in her 
home town, in which were located a university 
and two women’s colleges. Colorado. 


Pyrography. I had promised to make $5 
for a church society, and I did it by making 
some burnt-woodthings. I gave $3.75 for an 
outfit and $1 for a lesson —getting one lesson 
free when purchasing the machine—$1 for 
working materials and $1.25 for three designs, 
making a total outlay of $7. I then made 
arrangements with a leading store to sell my 
work at a commission of ten per cent. I 
even decorated and sold the box my machine 
camein. Verysoon I received $3.75 in com- 
missions from the store and $7.50 from private 
orders, which more than paid for my outfit. 
The third month I made $12.23, besides 
making some wedding presents, whereby I 
saved money. In six months I have made 
$103.45 above all expenses, and the church 
donation. Georgia. 


Selling Boiled Hominy. When it became 
necessary for me to increase my pin-money 
the usual occupations—boarders, sewing, 
etc. — were not to my taste, and I was already 
raising chickens. I noticed lye-hominy being 
brought in by country negroes for sale. It 
was dark in color, not thoroughly cooked, and 
the vessels in which it was brought did not 
make it appetizing in appearance. The idea 
came to me: why not supply the market with 
nice white, well-cooked hominy? Accord- 
ingly, after calculating and experimenting, I 







PIN-MONEY 


announced to my friends that I 
would supply them with fresh lye- 
hominy every day at noon. I had 
immediate success with a small 
outlay of capital. This was my 
plan: I ordered a thirty-quart 
graniteware pan which cost $1.25. I bought 
the best white flint corn by the barrel. The 
corn was put in soak overnight, using five 


quarts of corn to five gallons of water, and | 


one quart of good lye made from hardwood 
ashes. The lye was added after the corn was 
boiling, as was also one teacupful of salt 
when the hominy was half done. 
duced six to six gallons and a half of 
hominy, which I sold at five cents a quart. 
Some customers sent for it, and to others I 
had it delivered. 
work for me after school hours. He and I 
made a small wagon from some boards and 
the wheels of an old baby carriage. 
the corn and hominy were carried to my 
customers. The corn cost $3.50 a barrel. 
The hominy sold for $22, and as the extra 
wood used in making it was not over fifty 
cents, my profit was $18 a barrel. There was 
a ready sale for it from September to April. 
Mississippi. 


Cleaning Gloves. By private advertising — 
that is, by telling my friends and by writing 
to fashionable people whom I knew used so 
many gloves—soon all colors and sizes came 
to me for repairs. I divide them according 
to their length— wrist, elbow and shoulder — 
and charge respectively ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five and sometimes thirty cents a pair. 
In the last three years.I have earned over 
$200 in this way. After cleaning I smooth 
out the creases, pull them into shape, and lay 
them in tissue paper in a perfumed box until 
they are called for. New York. 


This pro- | 


An errand boy did the | 


In it | 


Pressing and Cleaning. I learned how to do | 
this work from a tailor, then I started by | 


pressing my father’s clothes. After a while 
I placed a sign in a.near-by boarding-house 
and I soon had a nice trade from there. I 
charged fifty cents for a suit, and at the end 


of a year I had $183 in my bank from this | 


work. California. 
Fourteen Little Hints 
I Can Earn 


$6 a week making and selling baskets. 
Oregon. 


$8 in a few weeks in party season for de- 
signing and decorating tally-cards for games. 
West Virginia. 


$3 a month by selling my cast-off clothing 
through my laundress, to whom I pay a com- 
mission. North Carolina. 


From $1.75 to $3.50 for sets of painted but- 
tons and studs for waists. Minnesota. 





From twenty to fifty cents each for decora- 


ting show-cards for advertising purposes. 
Vancouver. 


$24 in two weeks by coloring milkweed 
balls and selling them to a florist. 
Massachusetts. 


$5 weekly for the special laundering of 
shirtwaists during the spring and summer 
season. Mlinoits. 


$56 in the summer-time by supplying ice 
cream for a confectionery and ice-cream parlor 
that is run by a couple of young boys. 
Mississippt. 


$3.50 for each pair of rope portiéres for | 


double doors that I make for friends from 
their old chenille curtains, and $1.50 for every 
single door curtain. Mlinois. 


$6 a week when I can spare the time to 
make cushions of velvet, hand-painted and 
trimmed with a silk ruffle. They are very 
effective, and sell readily for $5 each. The 
cost of one is about $2. Canada. 


From $3 to $5 weekly by supplying clean 
bottles to doctors. I save all that come to the 


house, and also pay small boys and girls in | 


the neighborhood one cent apiece for all they 
will bring me. Maryland. 


Eight cents a dozen clear for all the little 
heart-shaped peanut cookies I can make. I 


sell them to the proprietor of a fancy store on | 


a twenty per cent. commission. 
Massachusetts. 


From $6 to $10 a month writing advertise- 
ments and suggesting ideas to firms for them. 
California. 


$20 a month by keeping the books for 
two country stores. The books are brought 
to me every night for the day’s records 
and called for the next morning. 
Mississippi. 
a 


NOTE — On page 46 will be found a number of ways in 
which invalids have made pin-money, 
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Bishop Furniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Ship Anywhere “On Approval,” allowing furniture 
in your home five days, to be returned at our expense and 
your money refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory and all you expected. 

We Prepay Freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi River and north 
of Tennessee line, allowing freight 
that far toward points beyond. 











Any Furniture will 

Surnish your home. 

“Bishop” Furniture 
will adorn it. 


' No. 2203 
Turkish Rocker 


Quartered Oak or Mahog- 
any finish. Large and lux- 
urious, finest springs, best 


Leather. Our $38.00 


price, 














Well worth $50.00. e No. 2247 
- whe. Library Table 





Ca’ 
pe agg om, any fin- 
poh only $8.25 
, For Mahogany add §2.00. 
; Worth $1425. 
You save $6.00. 











et 
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No. 2148 
Colonial Metal Bed 


Finished White, Cream, Pink, 

Black, Green or Blue, any 

width. Quite massive but very 

artistic. Our price, 

direct to you on ap- $8 50 

proval, only . 

Same as sells for $12.00. No. 1901 Buffet 

—— Our price, freight pre 

paid, Quartered Oak 

Mahogany $33.75. 
Retail value $45 to $50. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 


pr 
$31.75, 


Our FREE catalog shows 1200 
pieces of high-grade Furni- 
ture. Write today. 





20-32 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








| logue 


The Acme Bolster Roll is made of very strong but 
light weight Corrugated Jute-board and when 
trimmed to match the spread takes the place of 
mussed pillows during the day, and gives the 
bed that stylish and Baadsoms appearance ali 
good housekeepers admire. Convenient, lasting, 
easy to handle. 


Almost every good dealer from Maine to California has 
them; if your dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
stating width of your bed, enclose express or money 
order for $2; we will — an Acme Roll and pay the 
charges to any express point on or east of the Mississippi 
River. Money back ifyou want it. Send for our free book 
~"*Dainty Bedrooms.” Your address on a postal will do. 


H, & D. Paper Co., 821 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 





@A GOOD IRON BED is so well worth 
having, it’s well worth being sure of; the 
A. & W. name plate is insurance. 

@ Our fine beds are enameled by hand ; fine, 
hard, glossy. It means a little difference 
in cost, and a big difference in looks and 
years of wear. 

€ We finish in many colors; your taste or your 
furnishings can be suited. Many styles, too: 
Greek, Louis XIV, Colonial, 20th Century. 

€ Our booklet, sent free, shows these. 

















This 48-p 
Cata- 









Write for it Today 


It's FREE 


Every woman will be 
delighted with this cata- 
logue — makes sugges- 
tions for furnishing 
your Porch, Lawn,etc., 
with outdoor furni- 
ture. Many unique 
ideas that save $5.00 

to $25.00 a season. 
Tells about the celebrated 


auetiemeintieaeedl 
Old Hickory Chairs and Furniture 


and how you can use it to advantage. Fully illus- 
trated, ready for immediate deliv Write now. 
All good furniture dealers sell Old Hickory Chairs 
and Furniture. Made of genuine hickory with bark 
on — you've seen them. Write 


OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
345 Cherry Street Martinsville, Ind. 
“The Original Old Hickory Furniture Manufacturers.” 


Will 
Interest 
You 
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THE JOURNALS TRAINED NURSE 
TELLS WHAT TO DO FOR TYPHOID FEVER 


By Maud Banfield 


Superintendent of the Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia 











SS — 


Ii—The Point of Danger 


LTHOUGH the whole system is 
poisoned in typhoid fever, the 
greatest danger arises from one 
special part of the body, which 
is invariably affected. This 
is what is known as Peyer’s 

patches and glands in the intestine. These 
patches and glands become swollen, thick- 
ened and elevated along the track of the 
intestinal canal. They then break down and 
the sloughs gradually separate, leaving ulcers 
of various sizes, often, we fear, with a mem- 
brane as thin as the thinnest tissue paper 
separating the patient from perforation, hem- 
orrhage and death. When the patient gets 
well these ulcers gradually heal, but in other 
cases, especially when food is given by in- 
discreet friends, the hard portion of the 
undigested food breaks through the very thin 
floor of the ulcer and causes perforation. 
Any exertion, such as getting out of bed, is 
also liable to cause the same damage. It 
could be wished that the laity as a whole 
understood more clearly the nature of typhoid 
fever, for then they would not think that the 
patient was hardly treated when the doctor 
ordered nothing but liquid food until these 
sore places had completely healed up. The 
patient often becomes very hungry and im- 
plores for food with tears, but if it is given 
a rise in temperature, and possibly a very 
dangerous relapse, or perforation and death, 
ensue, and that very quickly. 


The Symptoms of Typhoid Fever 


HE onset is insidious and often little 
noticed at first. There is a feeling of 
general malaise, some giddiness, headache, 
particularly in the back of the head, a feeling 
of depression, disordered digestion, and often 
disturbed sleep. There is not infrequently 
nose-bleeding and general weakness. Some- 
times the disease begins abruptly with a chill 
or severe shivering, but more often with only a 
feeling of chilliness. Sometimes the patient 
may feel ill for a day or two before the disease 
declares itself, and sometimes for two or 
three weeks. The disease is supposed to 
reach its climax in about twenty-one days 
from the definite onset. 

In the first week the temperature gradually 
increases. The pulse becomes more fre- 
quent, headache and dizziness are marked, 
the tongue is coated, there is nausea and 
generally diarrhoea, although, on the other 
hand, there may be constipation. About the 
seventh day a few rose-colored spots, some- 
thing like flea bites, appear upon the abdo- 
men, These disappear upon pressure with 
the finger, but return again, and, while some 
fade away gradually, others appear. 

In the second week all the symptoms be- 
come more severe. The pulse often misses a 
beat and becomes very weak. There may be 
delirium at night, a cough, headache and 
often stupor, the patient lying with eyes 
open, but unconscious of surroundings unless 
areused. Deafness is also frequently no- 
ticed, which sometimes lasts until convales- 
cence is fairly established. The eyesight is 
also affected. 

In the third week the symptoms continue 
just as severely, or more so, but toward the 
end of this time the temperature may drop 
somewhat. A sudden drop with the contin- 
uance of bad symptoms is a very serious sign, 
and usually indicates perforation. If this 
misfortune occurs there will be blood in the 
stools. A black, or what is called a tarry, 
stool is also a sign of bleeding, the color 
being due to the fact that the blood has been 
retained in the intestine for a little while. 
The stools of typhoid patients are character- 
istic of the disease, and when there is no 
bleeding are fluid and offensive, and light 
yellow in color —what is called the “ pea- 
soup’’ stool. There may be as many as 
three to fifteen during the twenty-four hours. 


The Greatest Care is Required 


HE care of the mouth is another point which 

must by no means be neglected. The 
coated tongue in the second week becomes 
dry and hard. In the third week it often 
cracks and is covered with a brown crust. 
This collects on the gums, teeth and cracked 
lips, and needs constant care, or there may 
be inflammation of the mouth to contend with 
as well as the fever. 

The care required by the patient during 
these and many other symptoms can only 
be realized by those who have gone through 
the ordeal. Two, sometimes three, nurses 
who have been thoroughly well trained in a 
hospital are desirable when the expense can 
be afforded. When this cannot be it is advis- 
able to send the patient to a hospital, for all 
the resources of the best institutions are 
oftentimes none too many to pull the patient 
through. If bedsores are allowed to develop, 
which they often do unless the patient re- 
ceives the most skillful care, they are an 
additional drain upon the constitution. It is 
not right to expect any one person to care for 








a patient suffering from this disease, as atten- 
tion is required both day and night, and if 
the nurse is tied too closely to the patient 
she becomes worn out and is very likely to 
catch the disease, owing to her run-down 
condition. 

The temperature of typhoid fever is so 
characteristic that it is worth special atten- 
tion. Describing it roughly, it may be said 
to go up and up in steps and come down in 
the same way. Of this a special study should 
be made in a good textbook, as space does 
not permit description here. 


Some Points in Nursing 


OCTORS often say that in typhoid fever 
‘nursing is half the battle.’’ In mild 
cases, or where trained nursing cannot be 
obtained, it may be exceedingly useful to 
know as accurately as possible what should 
be done, and how to do it. However mild 
the case I trust my readers will have under- 
stood how important it is that the patient 
should not be allowed to sit up in bed until 
the doctor gives permission, which will 
usually be after the temperature has been 
normal for about two weeks. You will re- 
member that sitting up causes pressure upon 
the ulcerated parts and might result in hem- 
orrhage. The nursing must therefore princi- 


_ pally consist in keeping the patient quietly 


in bed, keeping all linen used for the bed 
and the patient scrupulously clean, the air of 
the room fresh and pure at a temperature of 
about 65°, and the carrying out of the doctor’s 
orders carefully and exactly. 


The Diet Necessary 


HE diet should be liquid food only until 

the physician orders otherwise, and this 
food will generally be milk. The doctor 
usually requires that from three pints to two 
quarts be given in the twenty-four hours. 
This is generally given every three hours, 
day and night — lime-water being added in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful or two to about five 
ounces of milk. The lime-water is used to 
break up the curd in the milk, which other- 
wise might cause indigestion. If any curds 
are noticed in the dejections the matter 
should be reported to the doctor, when he 
will sometimes substitute strained broth. 
The broth, however, has not so much nour- 
ishment in it as the milk, and in this long 
and wearisome illness the ultimate result 
often depends on keeping up the patient’s 
strength. 

If the patient does not like milk it may be 
flavored with coffee, vanilla, a little cocoa, or 
any other flavoring preferred. It is, how- 
ever, very rare that sick persons are really 
unable to take milk, however much it may 
disagree with them when they are well. If, 
however, the milk appears to be undigested 
it is frequently ordered peptonized. This is 
done by adding the contents of one of 
Fairchild’s tubes of peptonizing powders to 
one pint of milk, and letting it stand for five 
or ten minutes. The ferment will then have 
acted upon the milk so that it has a slightly 
bitter taste. Further progress may then be 
stopped either by placing the milk upon the 
ice or by boiling it. If it is allowed to re- 
main too long it will become disagreeably 
bitter. The patient, whose sense of taste is 
somewhat blunted by the fever, will generally 
be found not to dislike the taste greatly, and 
even should he do so at first he soon becomes 
accustomed to it. Milk peptonized, or with 
lime-water, may be varied with albumen- 
water, whey, and, provided the doctor gives 
permission, two tablespoonfuls of coffee to 
five or six ounces of milk. The coffee is 
merely added for the purpose of taking away 
what patients call the milky taste. 


Give the Patient Plenty of Water 


HE patient should be given as much cool 
water to drink as he willtake. It induces 
action of the kidneys and washes away a great 
deal of poison which would otherwise be left 
in the system. Some doctors order not less 
than a pint or a pint and a half in the twenty- 
four hours, and as much more as the patient 
can take. 

Solid food will not be ordered until the 
patient is well on into convalescence. When 
the temperature has been normal for about 
seven days the patient will usually be per- 
mitted a little boiled custard. Stale bread- 
crumbs, well soaked in hot milk, and 
flavored with a little pepper and salt, or sugar 
if preferred, will not prove at all unpalatable. 
Well-made milk toast may come next. But 
while this feeding is being carefully started 
the temperature must be closely watched for 
any sudden rise, and the food immediately 
stopped if such a rise occurs. 


——=S 


The Reduction of Temperature 


HE unurse’s efforts under the doctor’s di- 
rection will probably be _ principally 
directed toward reducing the fever, which, as 
I have said before, may run as high as from 
103° to 105° or more. The first method used 
for reducing this fever will probably be that 
of sponging, as this is considered the mildest. 
To sponge well and efficaciously demands a 
considerable amount of knowledge and skill, 
but if the idea in performing this office for 
the patient is clearly understood there is no 
reason why with practice it should not be 
done well. 

The nurse will require either a rubber 
blanket or a piece of sheet mackintosh to 
place beneath the patient. This should be 
covered with an old blanket or sheet, as the 
feel of this substance next to the skin is not 
very comfortable. 

The nurse should take care that she has 





everything in readiness before she moves the | 


patient at all. She should have a large 
basin half full of water, and a bath thermom- 
eter to test the temperature of the water, so 
that it may be exactly that ordered by the 
doctor. This temperature will vary from 
70° to go°, according to the condition and 
constitution of the patient. It is very often 
considered desirable to begin with a tempera- 
ture of, say, 85° and reduce it by means of 
lumps of ice in the water to 75° or less. The 
nurse will require a medium-size sea sponge 
(which should be kept for this purpose only ), 
or in default of this a piece of soft bath 
toweling, or anything soft that is the nearest 
substitute to the sponge. 


The Way to Sponge a Patient 


HE patient, covered only with a light sheet 
and without a nightdress, should be 
sponged with long, slow strokes, first one arm 
and then another, the object being to make the 
skin as wet as possible and encourage evap- 
oration. The trunk should then be sponged 
beneath the sheet, the lower parts of the limbs 
and arms being left uncovered as much as 
possible. If able to be disturbed the patient 
may be gently turned on the side, and the 
spine sponged in the same way. Meanwhile, 
a rubber bag containing pieces of ice should 
be placed at the patient’s head. Wet com- 
presses wrung out of ice water may also be 
placed on the forehead and at the back of the 
neck. 

The patient should not be dried, but .in- 
stead the water left on the skin. The heat 
of the body quickly dries it on the upper 
surfaces. The patient should then be rolled 
on to the dry sheet beneath, the rubber sheet- 
ing being removed in the same way it was 
putin. If the patient’s back is wet it should 
be dabbed with a dry towel, but not suffi- 
cient friction used to do away with the effect 
of the sponge. 

A fresh nightdress should then be put on 
and the patient very lightly covered. If the 
feet are very cold they may be wrapped ina 
little blanket or even a hot-water bag put 
near them. 

The sponging may take from twenty min- 
utes to half an hour, provided the condition 
of the patient remains good. The pulse and 
color should be watched. The doctor will 
probably order a stimulant to be given after 
the sponging is completed. 


How Wet Packs are Given 


HE above treatment will often reduce the 

patient’s temperature one or two degrees, 
or even more. If it fails to do so a wet pack 
may be ordered. This is given by wringing 
a sheet out of tepid water and wrapping the 
patient in it, placing the rubber sheeting as 
before directed. The sheet should be kept 
wet and may be left on from ten to twenty 
minutes, depending on the condition of the 
patient. 
continued for a very much longer time. The 
after-treatment is the same. 

Cold plunge baths are not often given in 
private practice. When this is done, how- 
ever, the tub should be brought to the bedside 
and the patient lifted in, covered only with a 
sheet or loose nightdress. Cold cloths should 
be applied to the head and the patient well 
rubbed all over while in the bath. The tem- 
perature is often ordered to be reduced from 
about 85° to 70° while the patient is in the 
bath, by the addition of lumps of ice. In 
very severe cases no other treatment is so 
effective as the cold plunge bath. It quiets 
the pulse and relieves the distressing nervous 
symptoms in a marvelous way. It should, 
however, if possible, be given under the 
doctor’s personal supervision, and only by 
his orders. This is especially the case when 
home nurses have to carry out the treatment 
unaided. 

The complications of typhoid are pneu- 
monia, peritonitis, hemorrhage, perforation, 
diarrhoea, and not infrequently, during early 


convalescence, the formation of a blood clot | 


in the veins of the leg. The convalescence 
should be very carefully guarded. 





Some physicians, indeed, order it | 
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ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


FOR CHAFING-DISH COOKERY 


A convenient and economical 





way of entertaining. 





















It’s the seasoning and rapid 
cooking that make the dishes taste 
so much better when done in a 
chafing dish, and nearly all the 
dainty and toothsome dishes for 
which it is noted will be improved 
by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

‘“CULINARY WRINKLES’”’ 
tells all about how to use the 
chafing dish. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of metal cap from jar of 
ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF 
BEEF. 


Armour @ Company 
CHICAGO 


























ARMOUR’S 
TOMATO 
BOUILLON 


FOR COOKING PURPOSES 


Diluted with a little hot water, it 
makes a delicious and refreshing 
bouillon. It saves time and trouble 
of preparing canned or fresh toma- 
toes for seasoning and cooking pur- 
poses. It is specially recommended 
for making oyster cocktail, baking 
fish, making tomato soup or sauce, 
etc. It will keep indefinitely and is 
pure and wholesome. Sold by all 
grocers. If your dealer hasn’t it he 
can get it for you; the small size is 
twenty-five cents. 


Armour @ Company 
CHICAGO 
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; i } 1 or Painted Floors. 
3 LH MAKES OLD FLOORS LOOK NEW 
! ; MAKES NEW FLOORS BEAUTIFUL 
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sf . LIKE HARDWOOD 
y, 1 Whether Painted or Not 
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AS THE HOUSE AND-GROUNDS WOULD LOOK 


IF THE PLANS WERE FOLLOWED EXACTLY 


A $2800 COLONIAL HOUSE 
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SECOND FLOE°R 
[er down on the lines of the 


early Colonial period, this 

house possesses a charm and 
simplicity which belong alone to 
that type of architecture. The 
arrangement of the first floor gives 
easy access to the various rooms, 
while the dining-room and kitchen 
have that privacy which is so often 
lacking in houses of the smaller 
type, and even of large ones some- 
times. 

The hall is spacious in effect 
and may be used as a reception- 
place. It is separated from the 
dining-room by a wood partition 
having a glass screen above — 
leaded glass is to be preferred if 
within the means of the owner. 

The living-room is large and 
roomy. A wide brick fireplace, on 
each side of which are glass doors 
opening on to the loggia, occupies 
one side of the room, while oppo- 
site are openings into the hall and 
dining-room. A bay-window overlooks the 
street front and a window-seat at the oppo- 
site end commands a view of the lawn and 
gardens. 

The dining-room, with its broad group of 
windows, affording a fine. place for potted 
plants, is very attractive. 
The buffet recess, with 
a china-closet on each 
side, an open grate, anda 
pass closet to the kitchen 
complete the appoint- 
ments of this room. 

The stair-hall is a sort 
of private passage for 
family use. A _ portiére 
between it and the 
entrance-hall would 
effectually screen it from 
public view, thus allow- 
ing free access to the 
dining-room and kitchen 
and making one stairway 
serve the entire house. 
There is also a closet for 
coats, umbrellas, etc. 


on 


HE kitchen contains 

the usual appliances 
and has abundance of 
closet and pantry room. 
On the lower level of the 
trades-door is a cold 
room for the refrigerator. 
This with a vegetable 
room in the cellar fulfills 
the needs of this part of 
the house. 

The entire first floor 
is wainscoted in wood, 
and the general detail 
of all woodwork is very 
simple and in keeping 
with the character of the 
house. 





On the landing level, : a 


between the first and 


By H. enry Loomis Curtis 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


second floors, is a low 
directly over it the linen-closet. 


The chambers on the second floor have 
plenty of closet room, and the bathroom has 
The principal chamber, 
highway and 
gardens, has an open fireplace, a very desira- 
ble feature where children and invalids are 
The alcove is large enough fora 


the usual fixtures. 


which overlooks both the 


concerned. 
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INTERIOR OF THE HALL LOOKING TOWARD STAIRWAY 


couch or would make a cozy desk space. 
The smal! connecting bedroom may be used 
either for a child or as a sewing-room. 

The exterior walls are plastered with a 
white cement plaster, although shingles or 
weatherboards could be used if desired. 


DINING -Q0°M 
i'To"A 150" 
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PLANS OF THE FIRST FLOOR AND GROUNDS 


trunk-room, and 






BY THE AUTHOR 





FOUNDATIONS 


If preferred the exterior walls 
may be of studs— balloon framed 
—the outside being covered with 
wire-lath and cement plaster ; or 
six or eight inch terra-cotta parti- 
tion blocks may be used for the 
walls, applying the exterior and 
interior plaster directly to them. 
This makes a warm, durable house. 


he 


HE grounds are laid out for a 
property having a street front of 
a hundred feet, though the house 
could be placed on a smaller lot. 
Occupying the front of the house 


from the street to the main en- 
trance; a iransverse walk connects 
with the kitchen yard on one 
side and the flower-garden on the 
other. The kitchen yard is in- 
closed with a high hedge, giving it 
the needed privacy. There is also 
a separate street entrance. 

The garden court is terraced up to the level 
of the loggia floor and affords a fine oppor- 
tunity for the development of a most charming 
flower-garden. 

To the rear of the house the ground is given 
over to one large lawn with walks on each 
side leading tothe vegeta- 
ble garden and orchard 
beyond. This arrange- 
ment gives space for ten- 
nis and croquet and adds 
dignity and breadth to 
the property. 
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APPROXIMATE COST OF THIS 





HOUSE 
Excavations ........ $44.00 
Foundations and 

mason-work ...... 320,00 
err 300.00 
Mill-work.......... 350.00 
Carpentering........ 450.00 
Plastering exterior 

and interior....... 346.00 
Plumbing ..... - + 140.00 
6 Saree 200.00 
TROINEE, «occ iccdcss 30.00 
NS Fe 60.00 
Cement (cellar floor) 84.00 
rrr 90.00 

. eee $2,414.00 
Builder’s profit at 15 
POT COME. ...2e cere 362.00 


Total cost .. .$2,776.00 


These figures are based 
on the normal cost of 
labor and materials. In 
various parts of the 


labor 
materials lower, this 
house should cost from 
fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent. less. 


+ 


NOTE—This is the fourth 
house of a series which Mr. 
Curtis has prepared for The 
Journal, The next one (in the 


April Journal) will be a house | 


costing a little more than this. 


is a fore-court with a walk directly | 


United States, where | 
is cheaper and | 


Does not mar, show heel marks or wear 
streaked, and is not affected by water. 

You can easily apply it yourself. Dries over 
night so that floor can be used next morning. 


ROGERS’ STAINFLOOR FINISH 


is superior in every way to paint or var- 
nish, and delights all users. 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, 
Oak, Dark Oak 
Transparent. 
Send 25 cents for ex- 
press charges and we 
will ship to your ad- 
dress sufficient Rogers’ 
Stainfloor Finish to 
cover 20 square feet two 
coats, and a good brush, 
FREE. 


Light 
and 








| Booklet, ‘‘Care of Floors,” mailed Free. 

| DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 

} Makers of Rogers’ Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
532 E. Milwaukee Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 




















Beautiful—and Cheap 


Soft, velvety coloring effects, that wear as 
long as colors can, and cost 50 per cent. less 
than paint, are obtained by usiug 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Made with the finest pigments, pure linseed 
oil, and Creosote “the best wood preservative 
known.” The only stains made of Creosote 
and without petroleum. 
Samples of stained wood, and litho-water color 
chart of 64 combinations, sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points 


WORTH READING 


December 13, 1903. 
BENJAMIN Moore & COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—1 painted my house with your 
Pure House Color, ready-mixed paint, nine years 
ago, and have just repainted it again with the same 
paint, and it was not in as bad shape as some of 
my neighbors who painted only five years ago with 
lend and oil. I think you have the best paint on 
the market to-day, and no one could sell me any 
other brand. Yours truly, 

C. H. PAYNE, Rocnester, N.Y. 


| Send for Color Cards and Prices 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 


344 Water Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
112 N. Green Street, Chicago, Iii. 


20th CENTURY 


een SPRING BEDS 


e sold only with our guarantee for a lifetime's 
service. We do this because we know they are the 


Strongest and 
Most Comfortable 


beds in the world. Our patented lug makes it impos- 
sible for the bed to warp or twist. The fabric and 
springs are so arranged that there is no sagging or 
rolling to the centre. You can be just as comfortable 
lying on the edge of the bed as in the middle of it. 
rite for our booklet which tells you why. 
FRE picture, suitable for framing 
rtout, together with our | 


illustrated catalogue. 
National Wire 


Mattress Co. 
Waterbury 


es 
Piymouth Church Preaching 


By Rev. Dr. Hillis and two pages of sermons by leading 
Divines of Greater New York published in Monday's issue of 
the Brooklyn Deily Eagle. Subscription §1.50 per year. 
Send for sample co»ies to Department A. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE - Brooklyn, New York 
































Send us the name of your dealer and 
we will send you a beautiful art 
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A CHURCH 
IN CALIFORNIA 
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3arbara church. The pews 
were decorated with roses 
and carnations. The pulpit 
was banked with palms. 
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DECORATED 
BY WOMEN 
“T HE decora- 

tions of this 
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Pasadenachurch 
were arranged 
by the young 
members of the 
Altar Chapter, 
and consisted of 
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EASTER IN 

WISCONSIN 
ALMS and 

rubber trees 

predominated in 

this Oconomo- AN ELABORATELY DECORAT! 

woc church, INK, gold, purple and white were so blended here as to cre erfect 

while color was tint was to be found in the decoration, which was designed ar xecute 

given by Easter The First Prize in 11 

lilies, violets 

and American iB nettle et a ml | 


Beauty roses. 
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ANOTHER PACIFIC COAST CHURCH A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDIFICE 
ROPORTION and the relation of one flower to another were studied here. The deco- VER four hundred lilacs were used on the arch. The flowers ¥ 
rations were roses, lilies and palms. White, purple and green formed the color scheme. arranged in baskets, hung from the chandelier and on ladders 
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RATE H AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Gold of Ophir rose was taken as the motif and ev 


man member of the congregation. 
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AT BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 
HE chancel, 


ers ¥ | stalls and altar were banked with Easter lilies, pink roses 
ders and palms. The cross over the reredos was electrically illuminated. 





A 
NEW JERSEY 


Park 
was banked with 
palms, 
lilies and azaleas, 
while 
loft was thickly 


laurel leaves en- 
twined with 
tarla. 
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PETALUMA, 
CALIFORNIA 
| HE altar and 

chancel were 
decorated with 
two 
ng 
icinths 
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hundred 
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added to the 
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ARRANGED SOUTH CAROLINA CHURCH 


ggeenneia ferns, pink geraniums, cannas and magnolia leaves were used by this Greenwood 
congregation. The columns were made of stovepipes covered with muslin. 
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MY BEST TWENTY WAYS OF COOKING MEAT 


The Third Installment of the Best 250 Recipes 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
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Creamed Chipped Beel 


QHIP a pound of dried beef very 
thin and pull it apart in small 
pieces. If it is very salt soak it 
in boiling water for fifteen minutes. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a frying-pan; add the beef and stir over the 
fire until thoroughly heated; then sprinkle 
over it two rounding tablespoonfuls of flour; 
mix and cook. Add half a pint of stock and 
half a pintof milk. Stir until boiling. Add 
a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet and a dash 
of pepper. Take from the fire and add the 
yolk of an egg beaten with four tablespoon- 
fuls of cream. Heat quickly and serve ina 
deep dish garnished with toast. 





Beel Olives 

UT a very thin slice of round of beef in 
strips four inches long and two inches 
wide. Mix half acupful of soft breadcrumbs, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, a dash of pepper and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Put a thin 
layer of this over each little piece of beef; 
roll and tie tightly. Heat four ounces of suet 
in a frying-pan; dust the rolls with flour, and 
brown them all over in the pan; then put 
them inastewing-pan. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour to the fat in the frying-pan; mix; 
add a pint of stock or water; when boiling 
add a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, and strain it over the rolls. 
Cover and stew gently for an hour and a half. 
Wash and soak in boiling water a dozen 
stoned olives. Cut a piece of stale bread in 
a four-inch cube; dip it in milk or beaten 
egg, and plunge it in deep, hot fat, or you may 
toast itin the oven. Stand this in the middle 
of the platter. After removing the strings 
heap the beef “‘ olives’’ around the crofiton 
and strain the sauce over them. Arrange the 
‘olives’’ in little piles at the ends of the dish. 


Mock Fillet 


Sige awd E the muscle from a good-sized 
flank steak and trim it in shape. Cover 
it with chopped parsley, then with chopped 
onion, and dust it lightly with pepper. Roll 
the steak crosswise, tie it in three places, 
giving it the shape of afillet. Put itina pan 
with a cupful. of chopped celery and onion 
mixed, a bay leaf and half a pint of stock or 
water, andateaspoonful of salt. Bake for one 
hour in a ‘quick oven, basting frequently. 
When done dish and remove the strings. 
Rub together in the pan two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour; add half a pint of 
strained tomatoes and half a pint of stock, and 
stir constantly untilsmooth. Add ateaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and strain it over the ‘‘ fillet.’” Serve 
with potato croquettes and spinach. 


Braized Call's Liver 


ASH and scald a small calf’s liver. 
Place it in a baking-pan, the bottom of 
which is well covered with chopped carrot, 
onion and half a cupful of chopped celery 
tops; add a quart of stock, a teaspoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. Cover the 
pan and bake the liver in a moderate oven 
for two hours, basting once or twice. While 
the liver is baking cook in a separate pan 
two carrots cut in blocks; heat a can of tender 
peas, and boil carefully a pint of tender 
celery. Dish the liver, drain the water from 
the vegetables to the pan in which the liver 
was cooked; boil rapidly for ten minutes 
while you rub together two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour; add a pint of water 
from the pan, stir until boiling, and then add 
a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. 
Put piles of the mixed vegetables at the ends 
of the platter, strain over the sauce and gar- 
nish the dish with triangular pieces of toast. 
Serve with macaroni or spaghetti ala Italienne. 


Beef Chilli Con-Cane 


UT six large sweet chillies in the oven until 
the skin cracks; peel them, remove the 
seeds and chop the flesh very fine. Cut one 
pound of beef from the round in cubes of half 
an inch. Put them in an ironsaucepan; add 
two tablespoonfuls of olive oil, cover the 
saucepan and stew in the oil for at least an 
hour. Thenadd the chilli mixture, half a pint 
of thick, strained tomatoes, one large onion 
chopped fine, two cloves of garlic mashed, 
and a level teaspoonful of salt; cover and 
stew gently for another hour. Serve with rice. 


Masked Chops 


AVE mutton chops neatly Frenched and 
broil them for five minutes over a bright 

fire. Have ready four potatoes, boiled, 
mashed and nicely seasoned; heap them at 
once neatly on one side of the chops. Dip 
them in egg, then in breadcrumbs, and fry 
for about two minutes in deep, hot fat. 
Arrange the chops on the platter and surround 
them with nicely cooked and seasoned peas. 


Chopped Steak 


UT two pounds of lean beef through a 

meat-chopper; add two level teaspoon- 
fuls of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper; mix 
thoroughly and form into one large steak. 
Broil slowly over a perfectly clear fire or in 
a hot pan; cook on one side, then turn and 
cook on the other for about ten minutes. Dish 
on a heated plate, and put over it a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, or serve with tomato sauce. 


Waverly Collared Beef 

(ose a six-pound piece of brisket by cov- 

ering it with brine, sufficiently strong to 
float an egg, for four or five days. Turn the 
meat every other day. When ready to cook 
grate two large carrots, a stick of horseradish, 
and mix them with half a pint of finely 
chopped parsley. Spread a layer of this on 
the corned beef, keeping it well to the mid- 
dle; roll very tightly, fasten with skewers 
and bind with strongtwine. Roll in cheese- 
cloth, place ina kettle, cover with cold water, 
bring slowly to a boil and simmer at 180° 
Fahrenheit for four hours. Remove the 
cheesecloth, put the meat on a tray, place a 
heavy weight on top and leave it overnight. 
Next morning cut the strings and remove 
skewers. In serving cut in very thin slices. 


Baked Sweetbreads 


FTER washing the sweetbreads and remov- 
ing the ‘‘tubes’’ put them in boiling water; 

a ia teaspoonful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a bay leaf, a slice of onion, and cook 
gently for three-quarters of an hour. Drain 
and save the liquor for stock. When the 
sweetbreads are cool remove the membrane 
and place them in a baking-pan with half a 
cupful of chopped celery and half a pint of 
the boiling stock. Bake in avery quick oven, 
about 400° Fahrenheit, for three-quarters of 
an hour, basting frequently. If you have 
glaze melt a little over each sweetbread and 
put them back in the oven for five minutes to 
fix the glaze. Cover the bottom of the serving- 
dish with a pint of nicely seasoned green 
peas. Dish the sweetbreads on top of the peas. 


Creamed Sweetbreads 


OIL the sweetbreads according to the 
above recipe. When cold pick them 
apart, rejecting the membrane. Drain, wash 
and chop fine a can of mushrooms and add 
them to the sweetbreads. Rub together two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour; add 
a pint of milk, and stir until boiling. Then 
add a level teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful 
of white pepper, and the sweetbreads and 
mushrooms. Cover and stand over hot water 
fortwenty minutes. Serve ina border of rice. 


Crown Roast 


RIM the bones of a rack of mutton the 

same as for Frenched chops; cut through 
almost to the skin and fold it around, skin 
side in, making a crown of the upper part and 
fastening it in shape with twine and skewers. 
Bake in a quick oven for three-quarters of an 
hour, basting frequently. While it is bak- 
ing, boil and mash six potatoes and heat a 
can of peas. When the roast is done remove 
the fastenings and dish it. Put the mashed 
potatoes in the centre, using a_ pastry-bag 
with a star tube for garnishing the top; put 
the peas around the outside of the dish. 


Frenched Chops with Mushrooms 


Ot peetlo ds the lean portion from twelve 
mutton chops. Wash and cut in thin 
slices one pound of fresh mushrooms and put 
them ina kettle with a tablespeonful of butter, 
a level teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful 
of pepper; cover aid cook slowly for twenty 
minutes. Moisten a tablespoonful of flour 
with a little milk, add it to the mushrooms, 
stir quickly until boiling, and then stand it 
over hot water for ten minutes while you broil 
the chops. Have ready toasted a round of 
bread for each chop, arranged on a heated 
platter. Place the chops on the toast, dust 
them with salt and pepper, pour the mush- 
room sauce over them and send to the table. 


Steak a la Bordelaisé 


RIM a large inch-and-a-half-thick porter- 

house steak. Rub together a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour, add a pint 
of good strong stock, a tablespoonful of 
chopped onion, a bay leaf, a saltspoonful of 
celery seed, a level teaspoonful of salt and a 
saltspoonful of pepper. Bring to the boil and 
simmer gently for thirty minutes. Bake ten 
large mushrooms for ten minutes, add them to 
the sauce,.and cover and stand it over hot 
water while you broil the steak quickly on 
each side until it is seared, then slowly for 
twenty minutes. Dish it on a hot platter, 
dust with salt and pepper. Add a table- 
spoonful of butter to the sauce, lift the 
mushrooms, place them over the top of the 
steak and pour the sauce over all. 


Egyptian Cannelon 


HOP fine two pounds of beef from the 
round; add and mix two level teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, half a 
pint of chopped almonds or pine nuts, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley and two 
tablespoonfuls of grated onion. Form ina 
compact roll, wrap in a piece of oiled paper, 
place in a baking-pan, add a cupful of stock 
and a tablespoonful of butter. Bake and 
baste, over the paper, for three-quarters of 
an hour. Remove the paper and lift the 
cannelon to the centre of a platter. Rub 
together two tablespoonfuls of butter and two 
of flour; put in the pan with a pint of stock; 
stir until boiling; add a level teaspoonful of 
salt, and if you have it two tablespoonfuls of 
tomato ketchup. Strain this over the roll 
and garnish with toast. 


Friceo 


UT one pound of the round of beef in 
cubes of one inch; flatten them with a 
hard blow from a potato-masher. Pare and 
slice three good-sized potatoes and four 
onions. Puta layer of potatoes in the bottom 
of a baking-dish, then a layer of meat and 
onions; dust lightly with salt and pepper. 
Put in another layer of potatoes, meat, onion, 
salt and pepper. Pee] and cut in halves four 
good-sized tomatoes, chopping the flesh fine, 
put over the top of the dish and add a table- 
spoonful of butter cut in pieces. Pour over 
all half a cupful of thick, sour cream. Cover, 
stand in a pan of boiting water and cook in 
a slow oven for two hours and a half. 


Fricandeau of Veal 
greet a thick slice from a leg of veal 
weighing from fourtosix pounds. Cover 
the bottom of a baking-pan with chopped car- 
rot, onion and celery; add two bay leaves. 


Bind the veal with a strip of muslin and place | 


it on top of the chopped vegetables, adding a 
teaspoonful of salt and a pint of boiling stock. 
Cover the pan and bake the veal in a moder- 
ate oven, about 300° Fahrenheit, for four 
hours, basting once or twice. Dish the veal 
and garnish it with nicely cooked red beans. 
Rub together in the pan two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two.of flour; add half a pint of 
stock; stir until boiling. Add a teaspoonful 
of kitchen bouquet, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
and strain it over the meat. 


Mutton Balls 


EMOVE the meat from a shoulder of mut- 

ton, put it twice through a meat-chopper; 
add and mix two teaspoonfuls of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper and two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped onion. Form in balls about twice 
the size of English walnuts. Place them ina 
baking-pan; pour ina pint of strained stewed 
tomatoes, add a bay leaf, and on each ball 
place a piece of butter the size of a pea. 
Bake in a quick oven for half an hour, basting 
four times. When done, dish the balls. Add 
to the sauce a tablespoonful of butter, and, 
if too thick, four tablespoonfuls of stock. 
Strain over the balls and garnish with rice. 


Blanquette of Mutton 


UT the meat from a shoulder of mutton in 
cubes half an inch in size. 

in the bottom of a kettle, add a quart and a 
half of cold water; bring to boiling point, 
skim and add the meat. Cover, bring toa 
boil and simmer for an hour and a half. Rub 
together two tablespoonfuls of butter and two 
of flour; add a pint of the liquor in which the 
meat was cooked; stir until boiling, then add 
a level teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper and the meat. Take from the fire, 
and add the yolks of two eggs beaten with 
four tablespoonfuls of cream. Reheat but do 
not boil. Serve this in a border of boiled rice. 


Mock Duck 


EMOVE the large bone from a shoulder of 
mutton, fill the space with toasted pine 
nuts or seasoned breadcrumbs and tie it .in 
the shape of a duck. Make the leg and 
knuckle bone form the neck and bill, and 
fasten in the blade bone to represent the tail. 
Cover with oiled paper, brown in a quick oven 
for fifteen minutes, and then bake at a moder- 
ate temperature for one hour. Dish on a bed 
of cress. Make brown sauce and serve with 
sweet potato croquettes or with rice. 


Stuffed Breast of Mutton 


 —-_ small pockets in a breast of mutton 

and fill them with chopped celery; 
place it in a baking-pan, dust with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. 
a cupful of water and bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes, then more slowly for one 
hour. Serve with brown sauce. 


om 
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NOTE —In the next (the April) issue of The Journal | 


Mrs. Rorer will give 


““My Best Twenty Recipes for 
Sauces.’’ 





Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. The 
zinc is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and food. 


. 

McCray Refrigerators 
PORCELAIN TILE, OPAL GLASS OR WOOD LINED 
All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 

Grocers, Markets, Florists, Etc. 
Are endorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


The McCray System of Refrigeration 
insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, absolutely dry. 
McCray Kefrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain 
Tile or Odorless Wood (ne ginc is used They are Dry, 
Clean and Hygienic, of superior construction, are uneq 
for economy of ice, and can be iced from outside of house. 
Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 
Catalogues and Estimates Free 

Catalogue No. 39 for residences; No. 45 for hotels, public 
institutions, clubs, etc.; No. 56 for meat markets; No. 63 for 
grocers ; No. 70 for florists. 

Mention this magazine and we will send you free a valu- 
able book, “‘ How to Use a Refrigerator.” 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 326 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

Chicago, 55 WabashAv. Columbia,S.C.,Hotel Jerome Bhig. 
New York, 341 Broad’y. Washington, D.C., 620 F St., N.W. 
Boston, 52 Commerc’! St. Detroit, 305 Woodward Av. 
St. Louis, 404 N. 3d St. Pittsburg, 710 Penn. Av. 


Columbus, O.,356N. High St. San Francisco, 122 Magket St. 
\ Philadelphia, 1217 Chestnut St. j 


Address main office unless you reside in one of the above cities. 











Dull Scissors 


can be sharpened in an instant by any 
woman with the Rose Automatic Grinder. 
Impossible to use any way except the right 


The ROSE 
Automatic Grinders 


for knives put a perfect edge on anything 
from Paring Knife to Carver. Drawing 
knife through the slots does the work. 
For sale by dealer, or either grinder, for 
scissors or knives, sent postpaid 
for 50 cents. 


THE I. M. ROSE CO., Dept. A 
730 Market Street 
Philadelphia 

i 
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“Universal”’ 
Bread Maker 


Thoroughly Mixes and 
Kneads Bread in 


THREE MINUTES. 


Without putting 
hands to the dough. 


Makes better Bread. 
Economical, Sanitary. 


BOOKLET F SENT 
FREE TO ANYONE, 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


LAMBERT 


A Typewriter for Home and Busi- 
ness. A wireless machine, $25. 
Speed unlimited. Simple; easy to learn; 
efficient; durable; weight, 64¢ pounds. 

Price, complete, $25. Descriptive booklet free. 

LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 

1274 Broadway, N 8 La Salle St., Chicago 

Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. “* 

Sales Agents Pacific Coast. 
Main Office and Factory 
79-83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 



























tae RA\ E > 
WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


“gos ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50 
Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest 
quality and latest styles. Write for samples and details. 

WADDEY CO., 1105 Main, Richmond, Va. 
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NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


A Dessert creation by the National Biscuit Company. Like fairy sandwiches in their airy 


lightness—like a poem in their charming delicacy. ‘Composed of two thin 
strips of indescribable goodness above and below a luscious cream of 
either Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. Truly a harmonizing accom- 


paniment for any ice or beverage 


SUGGESTIONS 


Q With Lemon Ice or Grape Fruit Sherbet, 


serve Lemon Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


@ With Roman Punch or Marmalade, 
serve Orange Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


@ With any kind of Cream or Frozen Fruit, with Coffee, 
Tea, or Vintage, serve Nabisco Sugar Wafers in the 
flavors of your choice. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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GOOD VEGETABLE GARDENS FOR LITTLE MONEY 









HESE stories of actual 

experiences of men and 

women who have suc- 
cessfully cultivated small 
vegetable gardens at a cost 
of, and often much less than, 
three dollars for plants and 
seed are well worth reading 
carefully, particularly by the 
amateur gardener, who can 
not fail to profit by them. To 
the writer of the first article 
THE JOURNAL awarded a 
prize of fifty dollars. As the 
competition for this prize, 
‘ For the Best 3 Vegetable Gardens,’’ closed 
on October 1, 1903, some of the estimates of 
profits were necessarily left incomplete. 





A Profit of $46.85 from this Garden 
By F. P. Hambly, Aurora, Illinois 


Y GARDEN is 45% feet by 50. Every 

year I dress it with well-rotted manure 

I plant everything in rows, keeping the ground 

level to prevent drying out. I raise nearly 

all my own seeds, having a hot-bed area of 

106 square feet, in which I have raised plants 
to sell and for my own use 

On April 15 I planted peas, onions, spinach, 
carrots, parsnips, beets and cabbage plants. 
On May 19 I planted cucumbers, butter, bush 
and lima beans, and transplanted peppers, 
tomatoes and eggplants. I keep the egg 
plants trimmed to four branches. Tomatoes 
I plant two feet anda half each way, and keep 
them trimmed to two stalks, which are trained 
on stakes. By sodoing I get larger and better 
fruit, get it much earlier, and get about three 
times as much on the same ground. 

On June 15 I transplanted late cabbage and 
cauliflower. My pea, beet, onion, spinach 
and early-cabbage ground I second-cropped 
to beets, beans, cucumbers and celery. 

I have a family of five, for whom there was 
an abundant supply; besides which I sold: 


Tomato plants..... $17.10 Cabbage — $2.80 
Cabbage plants ... 6.40 Onious......... 1.25 
Cauliflower plants. 2.00 Eggplant 4.80 
Pepper plants ..... go Tomatoes 8.50 
Celery ps .. , 80 Peppers..... 2 .70 
ere 1.60 





Total, $46 85 
And exchanged truck for corn. 

I have in the cellar 8 gallons of cucumber 
pickles, 6 quarts of mixed pickles and 2 gal 
lons of stuffed-pepper pickles, 5 gallons of 
salted beans, 69 quarts of tomatoes, 7 quarts 
of chilli sauce, 14 quarts of chow-chow, 52 
heads of cabbage, and at the time of writing 
there is other late truck still in the garden. 

This is what I expended for seed: 


eee eee $0.20 QOnionsets. ........ $0.30 
Cauliflower ....... ae — 
EE kcbacesenecsns. oe Total, $o.70 


Seed Cost $2.15; Yield was $25.86 
By Mrs. F. M. Tanner, Emporia, Kansas 


UR home garden is 30 feet by 60. Paths 
divide it into beds. Lettuce, radish, 
spinach, beet, onion, salsify and bean seed 
were sown April 15. Plantings of corn and 
beans were made every three weeks until 
July 15. 

Tomato and pepper seeds were started in 
the house February 26, and ninety tomato 
plants and seventy-five pepper plants were set 
out May 10. Tomatoes began yielding while 
the stores were asking ten cents a pound, and 
before the price had dropped to five cents we 
had gathered eighty pounds. 








A PROFIT OF $23.71 FROM SEED COSTING $2.15 


When early vegetables were eaten, tomato 
and pepper plants were out in their beds, and 
turnips were sown in each exhausted bean 
bed. Our bean bed yielded eleven pounds 
the first picking. When any vegetable is 
gathered I put down in an account-book its 
market value. This was the result up to 
September 12: 





SEED COST YIELDED 
FS ee, Tee 
Victoria Spinach........... ve eT Tree St 
OE eee .70 
Globe Beets .... — ere ‘77 
Yellow and White Onions . ee ae cee Fae ee 
Country Gentleman Corn.. .35.............+-. 85 
Tabasco Pepper ........... 10 not gathered, 

will yield largely 
| Sa A ae es te es 10 not gathered 
Turnips ....... awisnt 10 
Stringless Beans........... rhe nttarvteersss S28 
Tomatoes: Ponderosa, 
OS eee Serer ere ee 18.79 
Total cost, $215 Vield $25.86 


THIS GARDEN YIELDED $46.85 PROFIT 


In a Suburb of Chicago 
By M. B. Hopkins, Irving Park, Illinois 


M* LITTLE garden, covering a space of 
only 20 feet by 40, is situated in a sub- 
urb of Chicago. It was started on May 8. 
The work was all done after six o’clock at 
night, one hour in the morning and on 
Saturday afternoons, and by one person. 
Planting was finished by June 15, except 
turnips, which went in later. There were 
sufficient vegetables for a family of four after 
July 1, besides 35 cans of tomatoes, 2 bushels 
of potatoes, turnips, beets, carrots, onions and 
beans in the storeroom for winter use. 
The following is an itemized account: 


COST OF SEEDS VIELD VALUE 
Onuious ... — ft 2's pecks $o 75 
Radishes . 30 50 bunches 3.00 
Lettuce 10 60 bunches . vc Eee 
Corn ae 10 5 GOGGM . i... s+ «9S 
Beets ... stoke as 40 bunches. 2.00 
Carrots .. 10. 25 bunches : 1.25 
lomatoes 75 6 bushels 5.00 
Potatoes 35 2 bushels 2.00 
teans .. 5. 1o quarts 1.00 
Purnips 25 ‘ 4.00 

$2.40 $21.25 


irrigation Made this Garden Pay 
By Mrs. ‘}. M. Trimble, Glendale, California 


HEN I decided to have a garden the only 
available spot IT could find was a strip 
25 feet by 150. I had it plowed, worked fine 
and laid out in rows. TI planted it on March 
17, setting out three quarts of onion sets, 
g0 cents; beans, 15 ceuts; peas, 10 cents; 
cucumbers, ro cents; beets, 5 cents; pepper 
plants, ro cents; cabbage, 15 cents; lettuce, 
10 ceuts; radishes, 15 cents; tomatoes, 45 
cents; corn, 15 cents; total, $2.40. 

I had the garden irrigated twice a week and 
cultivated after each irrigation. It was hoed 
occasionally. With the help of my little son, 
ten years old, I have managed it all myself. 
‘ They ’’ told me it was cheaper to buy vege- 
tables, but now we have had all we could use, 
and have sold the following: 

60 heads of Cabbage $2.50 
2 gallous Pickles 50 
33a dozen Cucumbers — 3.36 


30 pounds Peas .... $0.90 
Tumatoes .......... 197-§0 





Total, $24.70 

We have on hand half a bushel of onions, 

40 pounds of beets, 6 gallons pickles, 2 dozen 

cabbages, 3 pints of dried beans, canned 
tomatoes and a quantity of chilli sauce. 


A Vegetable Garden for Less than $3 
By Mary A. Ferguson, Plainfield, New Fersey 


WE HAVE not a large lot; 75 feet by 175 
are the dimensions, and fully two-thirds 
of that space is taken up with lawn, flower 
borders and house. In the remaining space, 
60 feet by 75, we manage to raise enough 
vegetables and fruit to supply a family of four 
persons from April, when the asparagus 
comes in, until winter. My expenditure for 
seeds in 1903 was as follows: 


COST OF SEEDS AND 








RESULTS 
PLANIS ‘ 
Peas sco. SSE, BPCCES POMS os -:.. —e 
Onion sets . .40..Green Onions ........... 1.60 
4s bushel Onions.... . Ree .50 
Seed Potatoes... .75..6 bushels Potatoes ....... 6.00 
String Beans... .20..25 quarts aera | Beans .. 1.60 
Beets ..... ‘ afOs OUR. 66 coc seusces. veces 1.75 
Lima Beans.... .10..Lima Beans asebas 1.00 
Spinach........ .10..Spinach and Beet Greens 2. go 
rr es 20. .172 ears Corn. civanak “ae 
Tomatoes ...... .10. .8 bushels Tomatoes ..... 3-25 
Lettuce........ .10..134 heads of Lettuce .... 10.72 
Cucumbers . Mi, Es keancuascesss 50 
Celery plants .. .25 

RRO Pee eee 
Egegplants ..... .10..Eggplants ....... ...... 40 
$2.80 $37.23 
Probable Celery ........ 2.50 
$39.73 


These figures are for actual returns up to 
the date of writing this article. 


$32 from an Investment of $1.23 
By Charles E. Taylor, Berwyn, Illinois 


Y GARDEN plot is only roo feet long by 

20 feet wide, yet in this strip I planted 

160 hills of corn, besides radishes, beets, peas, 
beans, lettuce, parsley, onions, tomatoes, egg- 
plants, peppers, cantaloups, cucumbers and 
lima beans, and almost all have been pro- 
ductive. Up to date (September 24) I have 
gathered 601 cucumbers, 448 ears of corn, 42 
bunches radishes, 21 bunches beets, 14 quarts 
peas, 21 quarts beans, 20 heads lettuce, 6 
bunches onions, 6% pecks tomatoes, 54 





cantaloups, 10 eggplants, 3 
quarts (hulled) lima beans. 
An accurate record was kept 
of these pickings. In addi- 
tion, tomatoes, corn, peppers, 
cantaloups, beets, lima 
beans, cucumbers and pars- 
ley are still bearing. 

All of the above were raised 
from seed costing $1.23. 
The cucumber seed cost three 
| cents, while at the market 

price the yield would have 
been $12.50; thecorn cost ten 
cents, while the yield was 
worth $6.35. The market value of the entire 
crop would have been $32. 

My first planting was on April 27, of rad- 
ishes, lettuce and peas; my last on July 7, of 
late corn. Corn matured in seventy-seven 
days from planting. 





Just for the Family Table 
By Asa §, Kinney, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Y VEGETABLE garden contains 2250 
square feet. It was plowed, harrowed 
and raked April 24, and planted as follows, 
in rows eighteen feet long and sixteen inches 
apart: One row radishes, one celery, one 
lettuce, five rows beets, one row lettuce, one 
celery, one endive, two rows salsify, one row 
beans, one celery, one beans, two rows carrots, 
two onions, one row peas, one celery, one peas 
and four rows of parsnips; twelve hills of 
cucumbers, four summer squash, two rows 
cauliflower, twenty-four hills tomatoes; cab- 
bages two rows forty feet long, corn ten rows 
twenty feet long, pole lima beans one row 
twenty feet long; turnips, pumpkins. 





THIS GARDEN SUPPLIED THE FAMILY TABLE 


The cost was: 
cents, 40 cents; 


Eight packages seeds at 5 
nine packages seeds at 10 
cents, 90 cents; four packages seeds at 20 
cents, 80 cents; plowing and harrowing, 75 
cents; total, $2.85. 

Celery plants were set July 1 to occupy the 
space taken by early harvested crops. There 
were three plantings each of peas and corn, 
one week apart. Turnips and pumpkins 
were planted between the rows of corn. 
Tomatoes and cauliflower, started in the 
house, were set out May 20. 

The amount harvested to September 25 was: 
One hundred radishes, 60 heads lettuce, 1 
bushel beets, 30 heads endive, 5 pecks string 
beans, % bushel onions, 1 bushel peas, 400 
cucumbers, 40 squashes, 24 heads cauliflower, 
4 bushels tomatoes, 40 cabbages, 200 ears corn, 
1 bushel lima beans, 10 pumpkins. 

The vegetables have been used for the table, 
so that no estimate of profit can be given. 


A Woman's Garden—and a Good One 
By Mrs. T. B. Welch, Rutherford, New Fersey 


(}¥ FEBRUARY 14 my first seeds were 
sown, in the house, of course, using 
shallow boxes and grape-baskets to plant in, 
the soil being.saved over for that purpose. 
Tomato, celery, pepper and lettuce seeds 
planted, watered and set in sunny windows 
were, in a few weeks, ready to transplant to 
hot boxes, of which Ihavetwo. Peas planted 
out on March 1 were eaten on June 21. 

My garden is divided by chicken runs, the 
inside plot being 24 feet by 24, outside 24 
feet by 30. The remarkable yield of so small 
an area is due to great care and to using most 
of the ground fortwo crops. From five cents’ 
worth of celery seed were raised and sold 115 
plants, reserving 268 for home use. From 
ten cents’ worth of tomato seed were raised 
247 plants, of which 214 were sold and 35 
kept. With the exception of 14 quarts of 
beans, and celery and tomato plants, all the 
vegetables were picked daily for home use 
and put down at market prices. In the follow- 
ing statement the results are market value: 
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“BEST SEEDS 
THAT GROW!” 


This motto is not a mere advertising “catch 
phrase,” but represents the standard of the 
BURPEE QUALITY IN SEEDS. Growing seeds of 
the highest grade is not only our business but 
our pleasure as weil. 

O7 If you would produce the Choicest Vegetables and 
most Beautiful Flowers, you should study carefully 


Burpee’s 


Farm Annual 


‘THE LEADING AMERICAN 
SEED CATALOGUF is now 
more “a leader" than ever before 

Thoroughly revised and greatly improved, it tells not only 
THE PLAIN TRUTH about seeds, but has also many 
features for 1904. An elegant book of 178 pages, it con- 
tains hundreds of illustrations from nature and six superb 
lithographic colored plates. It shows in natural colors 
thirteen “true and tried"’ new Vegetables of sterling 
merit, three elegant new Nasturtiums (of a distinct type), 
and seven Superb New Tall Sweet Peas,— all painted from 
nature, by New York's leading artist, at our famous 
FORDHOOK FARMS. 

It presents also fwenty-one faithful photogravures of 
America’s Largest Mail-order Seed Trade,— views in both 
town and country 

, to any address on @ tal card, fro 
It s Free! © vic bm fe intend to Ay 4 » ~ Tana 
the price is ten cents, which is less than cust a} copy in 
quarter-million editions. Better Write TO-DA 


Perhaps you would like to send “a po ll to try 


one of our Special Unequaled Offers for 
1904. Qj If so, kindly read the rest of this advertisement. 


BURPEE’S 









BURPEE’S 
Eight Elegant Sweet Peas 


For 25 Cts. sta pastek na n't following 


* Eight Best" new Sweet Peas: BURPEE’S DAINTY, the 
large flowers are beautifully formed and uniquel ee 
“white with a pink edge,"— RD ROSEBE 
richly colored, deep vrose-carmine ~y A gacetelly 
hooded,— JANET SCOTT, “ the dest pink sweet pea,” 
flowers of enormous size, borne three on a stem, well- 
formed,— LADY TON, the largest and 
best /ight lavender,— . MRS, E. KENYON, 
beautiful primtrose-co/ored flowers of truly enormous size, 
— COCCINEA, a new color in Sweet Peas, a dright cherry 
ved,— JEANIE GORDON, charming bright rose, shaded 
primrose, and a large ten-cent packet ne the unequaled 
new BURPEE’S BEST MIXED FOR 19 190 
BEY” palnted a Superb Separate Sorts are shown 
from nature, while the SPECIAL MIXTURE 
des« La ~ on page 108 of our new Catalogue for 1904 
5 Cts buys all the above Eight Elegant Sweet 
* Peas, and in each collection we enclose our 
NEW LEAFLET ON CULTURE FOR 1904. 
Five complete collections mailed for one dollar. 


Burpee’s New GEM Collection 


Contains Ten Packets Choicest Flowers 
we mail one packet each ofall the 
For 25 Cts. following: Little Gem SWEET 
ALYSSUM, carpets the ground with a mass of white,— 
Fordhook Favorites among ASTERS, embracing many of 
the choicest types,— Burpee’s Defiance BALSAMS, in 
unequaled mixture, including the new F xguisite,— Dwarf 
Marguerite CARNATIONS, in finest colors,— Burpee’s 
New Giant-flowered NASTURTIUMS, in unequaled mix- 
ture,— Royal Prize i both free-flowering and 
giant varieties,— Largest - flow PHLOX DRUM- 
MO ,» as grown by ourselves,—Fordhook Fairy 
POPPIES, most graceful double flowers, in many colors,— 
a large packet of Burpee’s New Grand Tall SWEET PEAS, 
as specially operas for 1904, and im swell packet of the 
most beaut New PLUMED CELO we have ever 
grown. This superd novelty ts heey to give such rare 
delight to all flower lovers as to be alone well worth the 
quarter paid for all ten packets ! 


Seven Superb Nasturtiums 


we mail one full-size packet each of 
For 25 Cts. all seven distinct types: The beau- 
tiful Dwarf wy in best mixture—the unequaled mix- 
ture Burpee hom ae New Tom Thumb,—the in- 
sevesting ome gsmall eoves ed Tom Pouce,— the brightly colored 


the supe ay brilliant new and un- 
equaled ies aa FGeaawe pur Harlequin,— the 


racefully artistic pieces, ane th the finest Burpee’s 
juperb t-flowered Nasturtium: 


sa |? the large bag enclosing eac ich ollection is in- 
cluded a copy of our NEW LEAFLET on culture. 
V etabl “* Five Finest’? Fordhook 
eg es! @ Famous New Vegetables 

we will mail, postpaid, one full-size 

For 25 Cts. packet (such as we sell separately 
at ten cents per packet) each of the following : — ForpD- 
HOOK FAMOUS CUCUMBER, the largest, most handsome, 
and finest flavored of all cucumbers,— BURPEE'S BRIT- 
TLE-ICE LETTUCE, the popular New “ Name/ess’’ Lettuce 
distributed for advance trials last season,— BURPEE'S 
NEW HALBERT HONEY WATERMELON, sweetest and 
best for home use,— BUKPEE’S NEW GOLDEN GLOBE 
ONION, earliest and most handsome of all globe-shaped 


onions, and CHALK’'S EARLY JEWEL TOMATO, largest, 
most solid and best of all extreme-earlies. 


are all shown, painted from nature, 

Above Five on the cover ?-- plates in our New 

- Of Perhaps there are named above one or two 

be ables that you do not care for. Therefore you may 

omit any of the above, and instead, select a ket of 

either the New DANISH ROUNDHEAD CABBAGE,— the 

unequaled CHINESE GIANT PEPPER,—the earliest 

HAILSTONE RADISH,—the delicious FORDHOOK 

BUSH SQUASH, or the unequaled New Dwarf QUARTER- 
CENTURY STRAIN OF BURPEE’'S BUSH LIMA BEAN 


Any Five Mailed for 25 Cents 


This is the on/y “ collection” in which changes are al- 
lowed, but of these ten “ true and tried "' novelties you can 
select any five for 25 cts. Surely you will try this seasun 
at least five of the Finest New Vegetables for which 
FORDHOOK fs so famous ! 

O77’ You can not have “ five of a kind ""—as the price is 
10 cts. per packet,— but out of the ten named above you 
may t any five varieties for a quarter. 


For One Dollar ¥¢,, Wil), mail all the 


seeds advertised —ten 
New Vegetables and twenty-five packets 
Choicest New Sweet Peas, best Nasturtiums 
and other annual Flowers —in all Sixty five full 
size packets for only ONE DOLLAR 


1 ANY 
Or For One Dollar Fiye"coLzec. 
TIONS — and mailed to separate addresses if so 
request Be sure to ask for Burpee’s Farm 


Annual for 1904 when ordering — if you have 
not yet received a copy. Write TO-DAY 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed ain 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When you think 
of FLOUR 
Think of GOLD MEDAL 


There are other kinds- 


But this is 
The Flour 
That Brings 
Results. 


Washburn-Crosby Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 








On Independence Day 
?tis meet 

That Philadelphia’s 
busy street 

Resounds with drum 
and martial tramp 

As Hans and Lena 
praise Van Camp; 

Van Camp, who with 
his pork and beans, 

Has freed a world of 
household queens. 


Van Camp's Pork andl 
Beans is a// food, 88 
per cent. nutrition and 
contains all the food 
essentials for suste 

1ance and satisfaction 
— starch, fat, albumen 
and vegetable juice 

in right proporti 


Van Camp 
Packing Co. 











Indianapolis, Indiana 
f 








BOSTON 


SAVYUCE 











We want Boys 
TT Som d avery 


ANY BOY 


who is willing to work after school 
hours on Friday and on Saturday can earn 
as much money as he wants. We want boys in 
every town to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Boys all over the country are making many dollars weekly in 
this work. Some are making $10.00 to $15.00 a week regu- 
larly. No money required to begin. We furnish the first 
week’s supply free. You can start next week if you write now. 


$225 IN CASH and a Trip to the ST. LOUIS 
FAIR, all EXPENSES PAID, as EXTRA 
PRIZES FOR GOOD WORK NEXT MONTH 


If you will try it, write and we will send next week’s 
supply and everything necessary to start at once, inclu- 
ding a booklet showing photographs and describing 
methods of our most successful boy agents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
535 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











































PURINA FOODS 


The Miller at the 


-% ( World’s Fair 


“[ have just come from the 


Agricultural 


biggest 


Building — the 
building ever built. 


Between you and me, my. ex- 
hibit is going to be the best 
thing in it. 

“ The other World’s Fare 
is Ralston Breakfast Food. It 
might surprise you to know 
that the thousands upon thou- 
sands who have been eating 
‘fad foods’ are coming ’round 
to good old Ralston; but, it 
doesn’t surprise me one bit.” 


Ralston Purina Co. 


St. Louis — The World's Fair City 
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HOBART E. NEWMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
At nine months weighs 24 pounds 


I{ts MOTHER WRITES: 

“My baby suffered terribly from acute 
indigestion, and from this a terrible cough 
set in. We tried every food and form of 
modified milk obtainable but each only 
made him worse, and at 5% months he 
weighed only 12 pounds. 

“The first feeding of Eskay’s Foop 
put him into a quiet sleep and he has 
never had colic since. It nourished 
him from the start, and at 9 months he 
is still thriving on it—a healthy boy 
with rosy cheeks, as fat as can be.” 


Every mother needs our helpful book, ‘‘ How 
to Care for the Baby.’’ It is sent free wit! 
samples of ESKAY'S Foon. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
429 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























ORIOLE 
Go- Basket — 


The Baby Hansom 


Useful Winter 
and Summer. 


Can be Wheeled or 
Carried. 
A boon to Mother—a delight to Bal 


Go-Cart, 
May be 
changed from one to the other in three 
seconds without removing Baby. Has 
rubber-tired wheels, weighs only seven 
pounds, simple and perfect in construc- 
\ tion. Easier to wheel, costs much less 
than Go-Cart of same quality, takes 
less room, is more stylish. Easier to 
carry Baby in Oriole Go-Basket than 
inarms. Can be held in lap without 
soiling clothes. With it Mama and 
Baby go visiting, travelling, shop- 
ping, on street cars, elevators, any- 
where—both are comfortable, ani 
their clothes are always neat and clean 
When carried the wheels are invisible. Used 
either way Baby is always perfectly secure 
Scientifically correct. Endorsed by leacd- 
ing physicians, 


BOOKLET FREE 


Tells how to secure an 
Oriole Go-Basket C. O. D. 
with privilege of exami- 
nation. 


WITHROW MFG. CO. 


77 Elm Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The only shoe which helps the foot to grow rightly 
along those lines of strength and shapeliness 
Nature intended. ‘lhe shoe to start the journey 

of life with, and keep wearing. 


Sold nowhere else 
JAMES S. COWARD, 28 268- 2-216 Greenwich Street, near 


Street, New York City 
Send for New eubitemes =r Orders Filled 


$1.50 


for this beautiful 


$3.00 





a : 
o~ China Rack 
ata ven! alata Baresi 


«a & ; China Rack, 
ee A) half price, $1.50 
Size 40 in. Oak —flemish or gokien finish. Ornamental, useful, 
charming. for poe? room. China Rack and Mission Tabourette | 
(any finish), and Combination Jardiniere and Umbrella Stand, 
3 articles, for $3.50 until April 1st (list price $8.00). Send for informa- 
tion and photo of decorated rack, natural colors—FREE. 


G. W. Weatherby & Co., 391 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 


| bathed with cold water. 


the Ba Hos} 
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By Emelye Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


r/, Ne York Cit 


FOUR BABIES WHO HAVE COLDS AND COUGHS 









The First Baby 


ABY Ss who is one 
B year old, has a 
severe cold in his 
head. His mother says 
that this is the sixth cold he has had this winter 
and that he seems to catch cold on the slightest 
provocation, although she keeps the nursery very 
warm and the baby well wrapped up. He has been 
able to go outdoors very little during the winter and 
his mother is about discouraged. The child is also 
loaded down with heavy clothing and wears a mass 
of cotton batting over his chest underneath his 
heaviest-weight wool shirt. He is an active baby 
and, although only a year old, runs about by himself 
and exercises a great deal. He, of course, fre- 
quently gets in a dripping perspiration, and then 
when the door is opened or there is the slightest 
draught he feels it, becomes suddenly chilled after 
being overheated and a fresh cold is the result. 
His nose runs, his nostrils and upper lip become 
sore, his nose is so stopped up that he can hardly 
breathe or take his bottle, and he is the picture of 
misery. Fortunately, the cold has not extended to 
his chest, but is as yet only in his head. 


What the Trouble Is. Let us try to discover 
the cause of these repeated colds. In the first place 
the mother probably keeps the nursery too warm; 
she has no thermometer, but ‘‘ guesses at the right 
temperature.’’ She should buy a reliable thermom- 
eter, hang it on a level with the baby’s crib and 
keep the room at an even temperature, 68° Fahren- 
heit during the daytime and 65° Fahrenheit at 
night, as nearly as possible. She need not be 
afraid to open the window at the top when the baby 
is in the room if he is not in a direct draught. 

What to Do for the Baby. The baby must have 
a teaspoonful of castor oil to carry off the large 
amount of mucus which he is too young to expec 
torate, and also to open his bowels. The mother 
must buy a glass nasal syringe having a soft rubber 
tip and syringe the child’s nose night and morning 
with a solution composed of boric acid, half a tea- 
spoonful, glycerine, one ounce, and water, eight 
ounces. When syringing the child’s nose his head 
should be bent well forward, and first one nostril, 
then the other, should be gently syringed. Between 
times liquid albolene or else a special preparation 
of oleo stearate of zinc should be dropped up the 
nose, and warm vaseline may be rubbed on the out- 
side of the nose. Cold cream should be kept on the 
sore nostrils and upper lip. 

While the cold is in this acute stage it is best to 
keep the baby in the house and in a room of the 
temperature mentioned above. To prevent another 
attack the baby should have his throat, neck and 
the upper part of his chest sponged every morning 
with cold water, to which a little salt may be added 
if desired. He should wear medium-weight wool 
shirts and bands and stockings in winter, but noth- 
ing in the shape of batting over his chest. In 
summer he should wear the lightest-weight wool 
shirts and bands that can be bought, but they must 
invariably be of wool. He must never be allowed 
ta become overheated and then get in a draught. 
His nursery should always be well ventilated night 
and day, and he must spend as much time as possi- 
ble in the open air summer and winter, remaining 
in the house only on raw, windy days when the 
thermometer is below 20° Fahrenheit, when it rains 
or there is a great deal ot dampness from melting 
snow on the ground. ‘Gradually he will become 
accustomed to plenty of fresh air and he will have 
few, if any, severe colds. It isthe worst thing in the 
world to treat a baby like a delicate hothouse plant. 


The Case of the Second Baby 
ABY G.,a child two years old, is brought to the 
doctor because he is subject to attacks of 
croup. His mother says the child is usually quite 
strong and healthy, but twice lately, with no appar- 
ent cause or warning, croup has come on in the 
middle of the night. 


The Mother’s Story. On carefully questioning 
the mother I learn that the baby is often consti- 
pated and is also subject to indigestion, for she feeds 
him ‘‘ almost everything he wants.’’ She also says 
that both the days before the attacks of croup came 
on were damp and cold and that she had the baby 
outdoors until almost dark on both days. She had 
forgotten about this until the questions were put 
to her. 


The Cause and What to Do. The causes of 
this child’s attacks of croup were two: indigestion 
with constipation, and exposure to dampness. He 
must be restricted to cereals well cooked, prunes, 
apples (baked), orange juice, broths, zwieback, 
coddled eggs, scraped rare beef and scraped lamb 
chop, milk, macaroni, fresh spinach, and only very 
simple desserts such as junket or boiled custard. 
He must not be allowed under any circumstances to 
have the regular table food taken by the other mem- 
bers of the family and he must drink plenty of pure 
water. The fruit he eats will probably help to ree- 
ulate his bowels, but if he does not have a movement 
each day he must be given a gluten suppository. 
On bright, sunny days he should be outdoors as 
much as possible, but not kept out after sundown. 
On damp days he should remain in the house. 
Every morning he should have his throat and neck 
He should wear woolen 
underwear next his skin, such as was prescribed for 
the first baby spoken of above. 


For the actual attack 
of croup the mother may 
wring out flannels from 
very hot water and place 
them on thechild’s throat 
changing them often so 

If he does not quickly become 


as to keep them hot. 
relieved she should make a tent over his crib by 


means of a sheet, or an open umbrella, over 
which a large sheet is thrown, and she should then 
allow the steam from a croup-kettle or a tea-kettle 
to pass in under the sheet so that the child may 
inhale the steam. She should also give him two 
teaspoonfuls of castor oil, and if his bowels have 
been at all constipated an injection of warm soap- 
suds. If he is much distressed for breath she may 
give him half a teaspoonful of syrup of ipecac and 
repeat it in fifteen minutes until the child vomits. 


The Case of the Third Baby 

HE third baby we shall examine to-day is a fairly 
well-nourished little girl nine months old. 

The mother says that the baby has a cold on her 
chest which seems to grow worse instead of better, 
that she has been rubbing the child with camphor- 
ated oil and giving her 
cough. 


** soothing syrup ”’ for her 
The cough is quite severe at times. The 
baby also has some fever, and is very restless. 


The Trouble. On examining this baby’s lungs 
[ find that she has bronchitis. She is too ill for the 
mother to attempt to treat alone and should have a 
daily call from a reliable doctor at least for a few 
days. To-day, however, I shall tell the mother 
what she may safely do herself. 


What to Do for the Baby. 
be undressed and put to bed. 
wool band, 


First, the baby must 
She must wear a knit 
medium-weight woolen shirt, diaper, 
and a flannel nightdress which is long enough to 
cover her feet and legs. The nightdress should 
have a drawing-string, or buttons, at the bottom so 
that the baby cannot get her feet out. She should 
have a hot-water bag in her crib near her feet if they 
become at all cold, and the sheets should be warmed 
before she is put to bed. Her clothing should also 
be warmed before it is put on her. Morning, noon 
and night until she is better the mother should 
make a mustard plaster and put it on the child’s 
chest, making it cover the entire chest back and 
front. To make this plaster take one part of pure 
mustard and six parts of flour; mix it to a smooth 
paste with a little cold water, rubbing out al] the 
lumps until it resembles a smooth cake batter; now 
spread it between two layers of muslin, warm it 
a little by means of moistening the outside with 
a little hot water or else by holding it near heat 
for a minute or two, and put it on the child’s 
chest. Throw a blanket over the child and leave 
the plaster on from tive to ten minutes until the 
skin is well reddened; then remove it, wipe the 
chest perfectly dry and replace the clothing. If 
this is done properly and early in the attack of 
bronchitis it is often the only treatment required. 


When the Child Has Much Fever her food should 
be diluted one-half with barley-water and she should 
have plenty of cool water to drink. She cannot 
expectorate the mucus that collects ir her throat, 
so it is well to give her a teaspoonful of castor oil 
to help carry it off. For her cough if it seems to 
annoy her she may be allowed to inhale the steam 
from a croup-kettle arranged as described above. 
A few drops of pine-needle oil on the sponge in the 
croup-kettle will be beneficial. It is very unwise to 
give a baby ‘‘ syrups’’ and nauseating cough med- 
icines which are apt to upset the digestion and in the 
end do much more harm than good. 

This baby should be kept in bed until all fever 
and ‘* wheezing ’’ in her chest have ceased. The 
doctor’s directions should be most faithfully fol- 
lowed, for if bronchitis is neglected there is great 
danger of pneumonia developing. 


The Case of the Fourth Child 

HIS little girl, three years old, is brought to the 
doctor because she has a cough which often 
wakes her at night. She has no fever but her voice 
is thick and her throat seems very full. Her mother 
says that every winter she is in this condition the 
greater part of the time. She has such disturbed 
sleep that she looks tired the next day, is cross and 

irritable and has rather a poor appetite. 


The Troubie and What to Do. I at once suspect 
that there is something wrong with the child’s 
throat after hearing this story. She must stand 
facing a good light while I take the handle of a 
spoon, depress her tongue and carefully examine 
herthroat. Sure enough,the trouble lies there. The 
child’s tonsils are so large that they very nearly meet 
in the middle line of her throat. This causes the 
thick-sounding voice and the cough, with disturbed 
sleep. If the mother is wise and wants to avoid 
further trouble she will take the child to a good 
doctor and have the tonsils removed, or, rather, 
nearly removed, for they are seldom taken entirely 
out. Electricity and other means of shrinking the 
tonsils are advocated by some, but in a case like 
this the better plan is removal. 

Every mother should accustom herself to examin- 
ing her children’s throats at least twice a week. It 
takes but a moment and may save a severe illness 
if the mother discovers the trouble at the very 
beginning. 

& 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge will answer any questions by 
mail provided addressed stamped envelopes are inclosed. 





MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


Your request on a postal card is all 
that is necessary to bring you a FREE 
SAMPLE of MELLIN’S FOOD. 
Send for it to-day for your own little 
baby. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 





GRETCHEN F. HAHNEN 
She has had Mellin's Food from birth 

















Marqua Go-Carts 


12th Pe Order 
Season 


We offer a selection of 
Go-Carts, Baby Car- 
riages, Hooded Top 
Carts and Cabs, 
Parasol or Leather 
Top Carts and 
Cabs, also Folding 
Go-Carts, | 
Kindly favor us | 
with a request for 
our 1904 Cata- | 
we mail it free (promptly). It contains 
100 photo reproductions of baby carriages and 
carts. You will feel well repaid in sending to our 
house. Not only do we save you money, but 
we give you the best in America in style and finish. 


Prices $6.95 to $35 


Freights prepaid or equalized. Our catalogue 

tells the story, please write fur it today. 
MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 

Department A Ginsinaetl, Ohio 
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HE 


BLOCH 
GO-CART 


is the standard by which 
Go-cart excellence is mea- 
sured. It has imitators, but 
‘a no equals — no equals in per- 
fect sanitary qualities, safety, strength, or beauty. 
It is most comfortable and healthful for the baby, and 
easiest for the mother to manage. Quickly adjusted, 
smoothest running, and best built Go-cart ever made. 
Send for complete catalogue, and you'll learn what is 
said of the Bloch Go-Cart, by happy mothers, every- 

where. We pay freight charges to you. 






























INVALID CHAIRS 


Rolling or Stationary, that insure perfect indoor 
or outdoor comfort for the invalid — 

that's the kind we build. They are 
guaranteed for strength, beauty of 
finish, and all round excellence 
and yet cost no more than poorly 
built chairs. Send for book con- 
taining full information. We pay 
freight on Invalid Chairs, all over 
‘a mie cag iby Ca 


hee ITO" ‘ape. Gar den ft. t., Phila Pa. 














Accident . 
Proof Cribs 


with high sliding sides 
and closely spaced 
spindles, prevent 
Mothers worrying, as 
the Baby can’t fall 
out, climb over or stick 
its head through. Fitted 
= with high grade woven 
wire spring and finished in white enamel or colors. Ask your 
dealer for Foster’s No, 40 Ideal Crib. 








For illustrated booklet address 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 105 Broad Street. Utica, N. Y. 
1404 N. 16th St., St. Louis, 


AL an Mattresses 
, Cribs, Divans, etc. 


100 8 rea 35° 


Sos, sizice and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
Style” free! Also business, professional ani 
oun cards. We have cuts of emblems for all societies. 





Manufacturers of Foster’ 8 Ideal 
and the “‘Ideal’’ line of 











| E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 20, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Think it Over 


and you may conclude you have all to 
gain and naught to lose, by buying your 
next corset solely on the strength of the 
maker’s name and repute. Consider 
how damaging it would be to us, after 
twenty-four years of success, to send 
out corsets of faulty design and fit, and 
you will see how vitally necessary it is 
to jealously guard the good name of 
our product by fully pleasing every 
purchaser, if we are to successfully 
maintain the progress of our enterprise. 


‘*We cannot afford to make 
a poor corset.”” 


161 Styles “"rrent®™* $1.50 — $3.50 


Ask your dealer or write for style book. 


KABO CORSET CO. 


388 Broadway 192-200 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














y Replaces Ordinary Toilet Soap. It is the modern expression of the master soap 

a mo 1ve makers’ art. While cleansing perfectly it softens, soothes and nourishes the skin 

because of the Olive Oil, Oil of Palms and Cocoa Butter, out of which it is made. 

The pure vegetable origin of Palmolive is made apparent by its delicate aroma and the cool green tint given by 

the Imported Olive Oil. Palmolive when moistened gives off an even, compact foam, with small loss in volume, 

because its ingredients are closely united and the cake thoroughly seasoned 

Palmolive is a luxury at the price of a necessity 
forthe bath. Toilet size 5c. Sold by all dealers 

Send four cents in stamps, to cover cost of mailing, and the names of your grocer and druggist, and we will send 

one of our beautiful oriental photogravures without advertising upon it, suitable for framing, size 10x16 inches, 


Address B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., 322 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


10 cents for large-size floating cake, designed particularly 
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THE DYSPEPTIC 


Here we have a Dyspeptic. 

A Dyspeptic is a Man who Looks Yellow and Feels Blue. 

But this Man seems to be in a Brown Study. 

He is Thinking about Changing his Cook. 

But his old Cook is Faithful and Honest. 

True; but She Uses Lard to Fry things in, and therefore her Master is a 
Sad Dyspeptic. 

Will the new Cook do Better? 

Oh, yes; she is one who always uses Cottolene for Shortening and for 
Frying, and after she has been with him a few weeks, her Master will be a 
Well Man. 

Moral: ‘‘Only a Fool Never Changes his Cook.’’ 


Cottolene will be found at good grocers. Sold only in sealed pails. 20-page Cottolene 
Primer, illustrated in colors, from which above is one page, sent free on request. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department D, Chicago 














“IN THE WILD MARCH MOKNING 


’Mid swirling wind and driven snow the Pettijohn-fed man wins out, 
Rigorous climate is nothing to him. He is warm inside 
A bowl of hot, tempting nutritious 


Pettijohn 


has supplied him with all-day warmth and vigor. 

Pettijohn is all wheat— nothing but wheat —unmutilated — hence containing 
all the superior nutritious qualities of perfect wheat. 

Pettijohn furnishes the body with repair, building and fuel material which 
means increased health and energy. 

Not ready-to-eat, but easily home cooked. 


$10,000.00 in Cash Prizes. 


See new issue of Cereta Coupons in Pettijohn Packages. 
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The Great 
Spread for 
Daily Bread. 


It's love at first taste between 
the children and Karo Corn 
Syrup—and it’s good for the chil- 
dren— it’s a pure, wholesome food 
as well as a table delicacy, easily 
digested and highly nutritious 







CORN SYRUP 


is the golden essence of the golden 
grain, with a flavor that captivates 
every taste. It is kept pure and 
good by airtight, friction-top tins. 





If you cannot get Karo Corn 
Syrup at your grocer’s, please 
send us a postal giving his name 
and address. 

A book of new receipts by Mrs. 
Helen Armstrong sent free upon 
request. 

CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
New York and Chicago. 




































You may have your choice of Four Fruit 
Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry or Straw- 
berry. 

If you wish, I will add Nuts, Figs or Fruit of 
any kind, and serve it either alone or with 
whipped cream. 

There is no dessert so attractive or so easy 
to prepare. Simply add a pint of boiling water 
to a package of Jell-O, and set to cool, and 
everybody likes it. Always keep a few pack- 
ages in the house for an emergency. All gro- 
cers sellit. 10c. per package. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 











“NEVER-BURN” 





BREAD PANS, DRIPPING PANS, 
ROASTERS AND BAKERS 


Made from heavy stecl. Patent steel rod pro- 
tection along bottu.:, which prevents burning 
and takes all the wear. Sold by Hardware aud 
House Furnishing stores. Our great baking out- 
fit offer is interesting. Free 


Booklet “D" tells about it and NEVER-BURN" 
Pans. Write for it to CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE BRONSON-WALTON CO., Makers 





MRS. RORER’S 
By Mrs. 8 


. T. Rorer 
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In the Market 
this Month 


EEF and mutton 
are still in good 
condition ; poul 


try is not so fine, and game is, of course, over. 
Game which is now exposed for sale is taken from 
cold storage. Halibut, striped bass, codfish, had 
dock, chicken halibut, eels, Columbia River salmon, 
flounders, Spanish mackerel, pompano and sheeps 
head are in fine condition. Red snapper and a few 
shad are coming from North Carolina; salmon, 
trout, white fish, yellow perch and pickerel are com- 
ing from the lakes in small quantities. Oysters, 
scallops, terrapin and green turtle are still in 
season. A few shrimps, frogs and soft-shell crabs 
are coming from the far South. Kennebec salmon 
comes during the latter part of the month, and is 
in fine condition until the last of April. 

The vegetables are much the same as Jast month. 
We on the Eastern coast are getting peas, string 
beans, and a few very hollow, watery tomatoes from 
Texas and Southern Florida. Spinach, collards, 
turnip tops and kale are among the best seasonable 
greens. We have still in good condition celery, 
cabbage, both red and white, parsnips, carrots, 
salsify, beets, white and yellow turnips, black 
Spanish and Chinese red radishes, with pumpkins, 
winter squash of several varieties, and both white 
and silver-skinned onions and scullions. Corn 
salad and early cress take the place of the winter 
cold-frame lettuce. 

Oranges, lemons and shaddocks with yellow and 
red bananas are the cheapest of the fresh fruits. 
Cranberries are still in good condition; dates, figs 
and nuts are better than they were last month, as 
most of the cold-storage lot have been sold. 

Apples are not plentiful. They are good, but 
quite high in price. A few winter pears are still 
lingering; they have been, of course, kept in cold 
storage, and must be used as soon as taken out. 

The starchy foods are sweet and white potatoes, 
macaroni, rice and hominy. 

The hothouse mushrooms are quite plentiful, and 
are cheaper than they have been for several seasons. 
While these have little food value they add both to 
the appearance and the flavor of almost all meat 
dishes. 


MENUS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH 


BREAKFASTS Purée of Dried Peas, 
Crofitons 
Oranges Stewed Prunes 
Oatmeal, Milk Ginger Bread 
Omelet Toast ee 
Coffee 


Mock Bisque Soup, 
Crofitons 
Chopped Dates in Hot Hamburg Steaks, 
Farina, Cream Brown Sauce 
Rolls Coffee Celery 
a Bread Tea 





Baked Bananas 
Cornmeal Mush, Milk Mo k ¢ Jyster Soup, 
Broiled Mackerel ‘Toast be routons 
. > Baked Apples, 
a Whipped Cream 








Grape Fruit 
Creamed Beef 
Corn Bread 


Bouillon 
Creamed Fish 





Coffee Potato Roses 
Broiled Chops Peas 
Jald Salad 
Baked Apples . Warners _ 
- Crackers Cheese 
Rolled Wheat, Cream 
: = if Coffee 
Eegs a la Martin 
Muffins ro 
Coffee German Gruel Soup, 


Farina Blocks 


Minced Beef on Toast, 
Tomato Sauce 


Steamed Figs 


Wheatlet, Cream Cocoa Whipped Cream 
Whole Wheat Gems Wafers 
Coffee 








Giblet Soup 


Stewed Prunes Veal Cutlet, Brown Sauce 


Hominy, Cream Spinach 
Boiled Eggs ‘Toast Mayonnaise of Celery 
Coffee Bread Fingers 





Caramel Custards 
Oranges 
Broiled Sweetbreads 
Rice Gems 





Scalloped Oysters 
Whole Wheat Gems 








Coffee Coffee 
Stewed Raisins be 
Broiled Fish Corn Gems 
Coffee DINNERS 
Consommé 


The Food Value 
in Nuts 


MERICANSasaclass 
are meat-eaters, and 
they forget the number of 
foods that have meat value, and are, perhaps, 
more palatable. Nuts, which might be called the 
hard fruits, are attractive, tasty and, when judiciously 
mixed with cereals and the softer fruits, supply all 
Nature’s requirements. They are wholesome and 
less liable to contamination than the flesh of ani- 
mals. Nuts disagree with many people because 
they are eaten as a dessert after a hearty meal. 
They must be taken as meat, and not with meat. 
Then, too, they are difficult of mastication, and few 
Americans have sufficient time for mastication. 
As nuts are principally digested in the stomach, 
the breaking apart, the mastication, may be done by 
a chopper or grinder. 

Peanuts are plentiful and cheap. The grinding 
of roasted peanuts seems to alter their favor; pea- 
nut butter, for instance, is not as palatable as plain 
peanuts. These nuts are very rich in nitrogen and 
contain considerable starch and oil. When boiled 
and mashed they are much better than when roasted 
and ground. Made into soups, or mixed with well- 
cooked hominy or breadcrumbs, and baked, they 
give attractive and healthful ‘‘ meat’’ dishes. 

Almonds are really digesters or appetizers; they 


There’s 
~ a reason for the fine 
Y flavor and satisfying quality 
of WHEATLET which is fully 
set forth in all our announcements. 


WHEATLET 


Agrees with children because it embodies all the 
natural nourishment contained in the World’s 
Choicest Wheat; ground scientifically at these 
mills exclusively — no one else pays the price. 
A trial will make it unnecessary to tell you 
you are eating in WHEATLET the perfection 
of over twenty years’ study. At all good gro- 
cers in 2-lb. packages, enough for 30 people. 
A Handsome Perfumed Amulet for 
Milady’s Wardrobe is given free to 
all who write for U. S. GOVERNMENT 
ANALYSIS of so-called breakfast foods, 
showing superiority of WHEATLET. 


The Franklin Mills Company 


“All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat" 
Square, L N. Y. 








are too expensive to be used alone in large quanti- 
ties; four or five thoroughly masticated at the end 
of a meal will frequently aid in the digestion of 
other foods. For this reason we serve toasted salted 
almonds at dinner. 

Brazilian or cream nuts are very rich in fat, and 
should be blended with pecans, English walnuts or 
hazel-nuts. 

Chestnuts are starchy and take the place of 
potatoes. 


“* Solid Silver 
Where it 
Wearts”’ 


Cocoanuts contain very little nitrogen, but are 
rich in oil; the fibre is difficult of digestion. The 
cream and milk are excellent for salads and sauces. 

Black and white walnuts, as well as hickory-nuts, 
contain nitrogen and oil, but no starch. Blend 
with rice or potatoes. 

By the careful selection and proper blending of 
nuts with other vegetable foods a well-balanced 


Plated 
ration may be easily and cheaply obtained. 


spoons show 
wear at the 
points indicated. 


Oyster Soup mn P . 
Gives the wearing quality of 


Boiled Cod, | Chicken C 
Sauce Hollandaise pe nicken | at solid silver at less than half the 
Plain Boiled Potatoes Mayonnaise of Celery = J . : : . 
Seciicenh: Seasons Bread Sutter cost, and are sold by all jewelers. 
Waldorf Salad Coffee Spoons and forks stamped. 
‘Toasted Crackers, Cheese 
Coffee 


SUPPERS 








E HOLMES 


& EDWARDS KE 
STERLING 


Minced Chicken on Toast INLAID 
ee Stewed Prunes 
Soup a la Sap Lady Fingers 
Roasted Duck, Tea 
Hominy Stuffing 
Sweet Potato Croquettes 
Stewed Turnips 
Spinach Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Cottage Gems, 
Jelly Sauce 





are guaranteed to wear for 25 years. Send 
for catalogue “ 225-R” 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
(INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor) 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





Cold Sliced Beef, Aspic, 
Cream Horseradish Sauce 


Chicory Salad 
Canned Peaches 
Sponge Cake 
Tea 











Soup Maigre 
Boiled Leg of Mutton, 
Caper Sauce 
Boiled Rice 
Stewed Celery 
Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Bakewell Pudding 


Nut and PotatoCroquettes 
Cream Sauce 


Baked Apples, Cream 


Ginger Bread No 10 
Price 
$14.00 





Broiled Sardines on Toast 
Celery Salad, 
French Dressing 
Cheese Balls 

Cream of Rice Soup Coffee 
Roasted Chicken, 
Giblet Sauce 
Grape Jelly 





Cold Chicken 
Sweet Potato Croquettes Mayonnaise of Celery 
Celery au Supréme Hot Brown Bread 

Corn Salad, Tea 
French Dressing Canned Pears 
Wafers Cheese Macaroons 


Apple Dowdy, 
Cider Sauce 


Stop slaving — start saving! 
Take the steps out of housework —its drudgery 
vanishes. Brings everything needed in cooking or 
bakingto you. Built of hardwood; beautiful, snug, 
compact, get-at-able. Workmanlike construction 
&e throughout. Dust and mouse proof; easily moved. 
A perfect store room; pantry and kitchen tabie in 
one. ‘Thousands of wearisome steps are saved by 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


Sold direct from Factory to Kitchen 
at actual wholesale prices. Saving from 25 to 40 per 
cent.— or $3 to $10 on each purchase. And you've 
a string to your money until satisfied. Secure the 
best kitchen cabinet made at a money-saving price 





IN CHAFING-DISH 


Planked Shad Caviar Sandwiches 
Potato Roses Creamed Sweetbreads 
Holland Cucumbers, Rolls 
French Dressing Lettuce Salad, 
Cheese Sonffié French Dressing 


Bisque of Oyster 

















IRONING MADE EASY 


Do you want to save your strength, your 
time and your worry? Then use 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


One cent per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 
Anyone can operate. No backache, head- 
ache or tired feet. Write for free 20 page 
illustrated booklet, ‘“‘ Modern Methods 
in Ironing.” 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mangle Dept. E, Racine Junction, Wis. 











Baked Apples 

Creamed Codfish 
Boiled Potatoes 
Brown Bread Coffee 


a 
LUNCHEONS 


Bouillon 
Broiled Chops, 
Tomato Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Rolls 
Coffee 





Cream of Celery Soup 
Whole Wheat 
Bread Sticks 

Fruit 





Codfish Balls, 
Tomato Sauce 


Brown Bread Coffee 


Pot Roast of Beef, 
Brown Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Spinach 
Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Ginger Slices with 
Orange Sauce 
Coffee 


Dumpling Broth 
Beef Pie (Pot Roast), 
Brown Sauce 

Mashed and Browned 
Nhite Potatoes 
Stewed Cabbage 
Celery and Apple Salad, 
French Dressing 
Wafers Cheese 
Nun’s Puffs, 
Liquid Pudding Sauce 
Coffee 


























: Waters Cheese by buying from us. Write 
Coffee siti , to-day for catalogue Send for 
showing other designs Club Offer. 
Deteto Chowder THE HOOSIER MPG. CO., 14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 
Se : Oysters Originators and pioneer makers of Kitchen Cabinets. 

Macaroni a la Italian , 

Baked Potatoes Chicken a la Bordelaise 

Egg Salad - ca Cel 

Wafers Cheese Mayonnaise of Celery Th Aldi n Fi Place 

Mock Charlotte Wafers Cheese € € ire 

Coffee will positively save over half your fuel (any 





Oyster Cocktails 
Consommé 4 la Roval 
Fish Timbale, 

Lobster Sauce 
Rolls 


Larded Fillet of Beef, 
Mushroom Sauce 


Potato Croquettes 
Waldorf Salad in 
Apple Cases 
Toast Fingers 
*hocolateC ream Pudding 
Coffee 


~ 


Oyster Cocktails 


Creamed Fish Rolls 
Welsh Rarebit ‘Toast 
Coffee 





Deviled Oysters 
Creamed Chicken Rolls 
Chicory with 
French Dressing 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 





kind), and gives 85 per cent. more heat than any 
other grate. Can be put in any room, and piped 
like a stove to any chimney. Sent on approval 
and guaranteed. Send 4 cents for 40 page catalog 
and special prices. 


ALDINE GRATE AND MANTEL CO. 
124 Court Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Mrs. Rorers 


New Cook Book 


Makes better living possible without additional cost. Tells and 


shows how to do tings economically. 
$2 at all book stores. By mail 2Oc extra. Pamphlet free. 


ARNOLD & CO.. 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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A Little 
Marvel of Comfort and Economy 
Wanted in Every Home 


@ The X-Radium Heater is, in reality, a neat little stove, four inches high and seven inches in 
diameter. Gives heat without consuming fuel. It is made in two parts: first, a heating pad of 
stamped steel filled with X-Radium (X-Radium is a chemical substance, recently discovered, possessing 
the same affinity for heat that a sponge has for water); second, a stamped steel bowl-shaped stand, with 
asbestos mat in the bottom, into which the pad is placed after being heated. Both parts are finely finished, 

polished and heavily nickel-plated, making a very handsome addition to the dining-room equipment. 
@ No extra cost in heating the X-Radium Heater. Set the pad on the stove or range (coal, wood, gas, gaso- 
line or oil) and in twenty minutes it will be hot and keep hot for two hours. 
@ Keeps the coffee hot; keeps the soup hot; keeps the vegetables hot; keeps pastry hot; keeps the flat-irons 
hot, making ironing pleasing work; keeps anything hot. Takes the place of the hot water bag, giving better 
results. Many other uses will suggest themselves to the housewife. 
@ Will last a lifetime. It is everybody's necessity and everybody can have it. 


y 4 4 - 
Price Only $2.50 (East of Missouri River ) 
y Order the X-Radium Heater through your local dealer. We will 
Our Free Trial Offer pete so hen, erpuapedtenlin prieald ph vanelc him pete 


you to try it for ten (10) days. If satisfactory, pay him $2.50. If you are not satisfied, return it 


to the dealer. You have no risk in the matter. This trial offer shows our confidence in the merits 
of the X-Radium Heater. So please have no hesitancy in taking advantage of it. 


The Novelty Manufacturing Company, Department J 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 





i £6) 545 
SILVER 
THAN 
OTHER 
PLATE 


‘WE HAVI 
MADE OUR 
MARK 

IN THIS 
WORLD*’ 


“ORD BRANp» 
SILVERWAR 


’ 


We call special attention to the 
Baste metal used in World Brand 
Silverware. All of our goods are 
plated on the highest grade nickel 
silver base (cutlery excepted, which 
is of a high grade steel). The basic 
metal used in all of our products is 
produced in our own rvulling mills, 
under our own supervision. Inside and 
nut, World Brand Silverware stands 
for the best. Send postal for catalog. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO. 
12 Main Street Bristol, Conn. 


A beautiful sugar shell free 
Write us about particulars. 





It’s Friendly 


make yourself familiar with it 
Trial quantity for the asking 
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MPreme Court 
or Wnitatin 


Used by owners of valuable Plate 


for more than a quarter century 


At druggists and procers, 
postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 


“Siricon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 








rhe Blasius piano is 
ciated and praised by 
folks, the world over: 


Ellen Terry, England's 
actress, says: 

“Tam greatly pleased with the 
Blasius piano. TI find the tone 
delicious and am happy te add 
my testimony.” 

Helena Modjeska, the greatest 
player of Poland, writes : 

“Tt is with much abioet uve thats 
nid my name to the host of eminent 
admirers of the Blasins piano, 
which is fing an artist can 
desire.” 

We willingly send The Blasius 
on trial where there is no Blasius 
store, because whoever hears its 
e xquisite tone, tries its responsive 
action and sees its beautiful ap- 
pearance, desires to possess The 
Blasius always. 

You can buy on convenient 
terms,—a small payment when 
you are satisfied you want to keep 
the piano, and remittances there- 
after atintervals. Your old piano 
will do for part payment. 

Write for particulars of this liberal 
offer, and book of engravings of the 
new styles with full descriptions. 


BlASLUS 


appre- 
artistic 


noted 


everyl 














A dura- 


1119 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
ble san- 
itary and 


ALABASTINE &"=: 


ful wall coating. ALABASTINE is nota ‘cheno 
hot water kalsomine, stuck on with glue, and fur- 
nishing a breeding ground for disease germs and 
vermin, For sale by all dealers in paints. 


YOU CAN APPLY IT YOURSELF 








ee If it’s Stephenson’s it’s the Best 








STEPHENSON’S SKIRT SUPPORTER 
holds skirt up and waist down. Reduces waist line. Alu- 
minum parts. Will not rust orcorrode. Absolutely the only 
practical and ~atisfactory supporter made. Six years of in- 
creasing demand. Over 3,000,000 sold. The genuine has our 
name on middle plate. With or without long waist adjuster, 

All stores or 


L. STEPHENSON & CO., 110 West 42d Street, New York 


















SAMPLES 


free to any address. 


UNIVERSAL MFG. COMPANY, Woonsocket, R. I. 


27-inch Cotto-Silk Waist- 
ings, 39 cents yard, mailed 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


WITH ONE IDEA: TO MAKE MONEY 








VERY day since the Club was organized great 
E bundles of letters come to me—and almost 
all contain some kind word or good wish for 
the Club. I assure you they are appreciated. The 
** One Idea: To Make Money,’’ savors of business, 
it is true—and all these letters are, in a sense, 
business letters, yet they are of such a delightfully 
friendly character that it seems more like reading 
one’s personal correspondence than a daily task. 
Then, too, I appreciate the work which the 
members are doing. While making money for them- 
selves they also help the Club (to the great pleasure 
and satisfaction of the girl who plans and works 
for its success), for which ‘‘I express to you my 
most obliged thanks,’’ as my dear old German 
Professor taught me politely to say. To help one’s 
self sounds selfish, but in our Girls’ Club when we 
help ourselves we help one another. 


Last month I promised to share with you the 
interesting experiences of some of our members. 
Here are a few of them: 


The Story of a Music-Roll 


BRIGHT girl in New York City wanted a new 

music-roll. Her father said, ‘‘ The old one is 
good enough’ —though really it was dreadfully 
shabby. She had just been reading in THE 
JOURNAL about The Girls’ Club and wrote to me 
to find out how to earn the money. I replied, and 
the rest of it I will let her tell herself: ‘‘ When I 
received your letter I went right to work and the 
next day had earned enough money to buy the 
music-roll which I wanted so much. It is the first 
thing I ever bought with money that I earned myself, 
and you have no idea how much more I enjoy my 
music lessons on account of it — somehow they seem 
easier. I call it my Girls’ Club music-roll.’’ 


The Story of a Fraternity Pin 


A POPULAR college girl in Massachusetts was 
elected to membership in the most desirable 
fraternity in her college. Of course, she must wear 
its badge. Herscholarship was high, but her funds, 
alas, were low! To make “ bricks without straw ”’ 
was no harder task than to buy a fraternity pin 
without money. As soon as my letter reached her 
she set to work, thought of all the people at 
whose homes she had seen THE JOURNAL, asked 
them to let her send in their renewals for them; 
and to those who were not already subscribers she 
sent courteous little notes or called upon them, 
explaining what she was tryingtodo. It was inter- 
esting to see the orders come in every few days. 
Did she get her pin? Yes,indeed! Here isa part 
of her letter : ‘* I began work early in October and 
hoped to get my pin by Christmas. You can 
imagine my delight when I was able to wear it for 
the first time two days before Thanksgiving. It is 
a beautiful one set with emeralds and diamonds.” 


The Story of a Business 


N ENTERPRISING Texas girl who loves out- | 


door life sees pleasure and profit in an occupa- 
tion somewhat unusual for a girl — poultry-raising. 
Her need was capital with which to start. 
to The Girls’ Club brought hope —a little work, 
anticipation — and, while the realization is not yet, 
she writes: ‘* Iam anxious to win some of the prize 
money, and if I do you will hear of my being in the 
poultry business.’’ It is tooearly yet tosay whether 
she will win, but it looks very much that way. 


A Serious Story 


HE bright and happy life of The Girls’ Club 

is not without a note of sadness. There are 

among us some girls for whom life holds much 
suffering, and this is the story of one of these: 

A successful school-teacher in Arkansas was 
obliged to submit to an operation, which, although 
it saved her life, has rendered that life one of 
intense suffering. When The Girls’ Club was an- 


A letter | 


nounced in September she was one of the first to | 


write. I quote a part of her letter: ‘* I suffer very 
much from a difficulty in breathing and my one 
hope is to have sufficient money to go to Arizona, 
where I am assured I will find relief. This is why 
I am so anxious to win one of your prizes.’’ 

Her friends became interested, and in a short 
time a large number were hard at work helping her 
to secure subscriptions. Arizona and returning 
health are now in the immediate future. I am sure 
that all members of The Girls’ Club wiil be inter- 
ested in, and sympathize with, this brave girl, and 
will be glad to know how much her connection with 
The Girls’ Club has accomplished for her. 

These are just a few ** ower true ”’ tales, as our one 
member in Scotland would probably say. I could 
tell you many more, but have noroom in our column. 


A Little More About My “ Pet"’ Scheme 


is IS delightful to think of the busy groups of 
girls who are working hard for libraries. Some 


of them have regularly organized themselves into | 
** Girls’ Clubs ”’ and will call the library, when it is | 


fairly started, ‘* The Girls’ Club Library.”’ 
something of a bookworm myself you can imagine 
how glad I am to know that my plan is so popular, 
and also to know that The Girls’ Club is helpful to 
communities as it has been to individuals. Of 
course, it is too early yet to tell of definite results, 
but next month I may tel! you about some of them. 

Meanwhile I hope that many more girls will 
adopt the plan. 
you shall have all the information and help which 
I can give you. 


Just a word of greeting to the many girls into 
whose homes THE JOURNAL comes as a regular vis- 
itor for the first time this month. I hope that you 
will consider this a special invitation to each one of 


| you to come into the Club. The object of the Club 


| 


is to afford each member an opportunity to make 
money, and every girl is welcome. All that is 
necessary is to drop a line to 
THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Being | 


You need only ask about it and | 


| 
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For the Modest Home or Palatial Residence 























HE purchase price of a cooking range should be 
considered least of all by a family of small means. 
To the cost of a cheap range add the cost of 
wasted fuel and repairs, and in the end it has cost 

more than The Majestic — the standard everywhere. 

cause The Majestic | is built right — ‘‘ all the heat properly 





Be- 


distributed ’’— it will pay 
for itself in fuel saved sev- 
eral times during its long 
life. With ordinary care, 
The Majestic will last a life- 
time, with little or no outlay 
for repairs. Not cheapest, 
but least expensive. At 
Stove dealers every- 
where. 


(ur booklet illustrates and 
fully describes many styles of 
MAJESTIC ranges for city 
or country homes, clubs, 
hotels, restaurants and cafés, 
dining cars and all kinds of 
water craft —the MAJ ESTIC 
quality in every style. It also 
contains receipts by famous 
cooks, and model kitchen dia- 
grams. Sent on request. 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO. 
2028 MorganSt., ST. LOUIS 
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Soups 


READY 
FOR USE 
AFTER 
HEATING 
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faction. A 32-page booklet. 
Address Dept. P, Jos. Dixon 





Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 












of Entertainment Supplies; 





JONAH-the ideal game 


Thaws any crowd —shortens long evenings. 
Sociable — Unobjectionable in every way. 
Played almost at sight, yet a game of skill. 
Science wins, not luck— A GAME—not a 
fad. Wise parents play it with their children. 
Promotes keen observation, good judgment. 
tocks "’ — jolliest Stock Exchange game 
—All ae, ‘Jonah '’—the scientific game — 
50c. This $1 value for 50c. if you send address Speepie 
who play good games. Completest card pack— Plays 
other popular games. Beautiful sample cards free. 
Jonah Game Works, Suite 16, 235 Warren Ave., Chicago 


“MONEY MAKING SOCIALS,” 25 ow. 


“Fairs, Fetes and Festivals,” 25 Cts. 
Both books sent postpaid for 50 cents. Write for catalog 
Novelties for sale at Fairs, 
; Decorations; Favors; Plays and Drills. 





Grab Bags, etc. 


| HINTS PUBLISHING CO., 53 and 54 Bible House, New York 


| 
| 
| 


| we will send you free the Oct., Nov. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE FOR 1904 
WILL BE BETTER THAN EVER 

It is the OLDEST, BEST AND MOST PROGRESSIVE ART 
AND HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Indispensable 
to Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES 
OF HOME DECORATION —35 cents a copy at all dealers. 
One year $4.00, six ages $2. es. ous ane wesnenanes 

o introduce 
Special Offer into new homes, and that every JOURNAL 
reader may see the high character of our work, we will send to 
any address, for only 25 cents, a apecinee copy, with two 
beautiful companion pictures — Roses and Violets — each 10 x 35 
inches. These two studies alone sell for $1.00. 

Svecial Subscription Offer — For $2.00 you will get THE 
ART INTERCHANGE for six mos., beginning January, 1904, and 
and Dec., 1903 Nos., thus 
giving you the 9 months for only $2.00. We want every one 
to become subscribers to this most practical home and art maga- 
zine, and for this reason make such an unusual offer. All the 
superb color and other supplements will be included. For 
we will enter you for the entire year of 1904, and send ‘you, 
FREE, the 6 months complete from Fuly to Detember, 1903, 


thus giving you 18 mouths for $4.00, with all color and other 
supplements. REMIT 
Catalogue free. 


\W, or you will be too late. I!)ustrate: 





THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th St., New York 


CHEAP BAIES 24a Sec 


_— | to and from Cali- 
Colorado, Oregon, 

Washington. Write for a. —~ of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., E 325 Dearborn St., Chicago 
HANDSOME REVERSIBLE FLUFF 


Rugs Old 
Made eo Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. (ALEXANDER ALLEN, Prop.) 
Write for Booklet No.0. 401 W. 124th St., New York 
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‘The greatest tonal breadth and 
beauty in the smallest compass — 


the Packard 


Little Grand 


Musical qualities of singular sweet- 
ness, richness and depth have 
won for Packard grand pianos, as 
a class, a distinguished position in 
the esteem of competent judges. 
planes and full thdormasion tree, Sn se 


quest. We have an attractive selling 
plan that makes it easy to own a Packard. 


The Packard Company, 
P.O. Box A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Special Offer to Regular Readers 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


We want you to see this wonderful work. 
It will astonish you. We are so sure of 
this that we will send it to yu FREE 
FOR EXAMINATION. Look all 
through it—take your time — then if you 
think you can get along without it —sim- 
ply send it back. If you can't—simply 
send us $2.00, But do not miss this 
hance to examine it FREE. 

Marion Harland’s Complete Cook Book 
is the result of her lifetime experience. 
It is the most complete and most practi- 
cal cook book ever written. Perfectly 
adapted to the tastes and income of the 
average family. In addition to ds 
of recipes there are exhaustive chapters 
on every branch of housekeeping, filled 
with helpful suggestions for the care of 
the home. Handsomely bound in wash- 
able cloth. 780 pages, fully illustrated. 
Price, two dollars, express paid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Madison Street, Indi 4 








MENDS EVERYTHING 
MENDABLE 


With a tube of 


Army & Navy Liquid Glue 


you can mend your valuable cut glass, your 
bric-a-brac, china, furniture, leather, and 
everything else that glue or cement will 
stick together. 

Made of pure hide and sinews—stronger 
and more dependable than any fish glue. 
Odorless, and will not sour. 

Send five yo! maf sample tube, if your 
dealer hasn't it. 


WACHTER MFG. COMPANY 
540 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 














Ask dealer for it. 

Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 

paste or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a 

quick, brilliant lustre and does not burn off. 
Sample sent if you address Department B. 

\ Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York City 


STEREOPTICONS 


and Moving Picture Machines. 
Write and we will tell you how to 
give entertainments that 


[ANTERNS (eae 


Catalogue 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 





















| umber, burnt sienna. 
| for the lampblack and the yellow ochre. 


THE WOMAN WITH NO SERVANT 
By Maria Parloa 


Household questions will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 











T ALL times I am 
A in receipt of re- 
quests for meth- 
ods of cleaning, polishing 
and restoring furniture 
and other wood finishes, 
but as the time for spring cleaning approaches the 
demand for such instruction increases. I have 
this month, therefore, devoted the greater part of 
my space to this subject. Each housekeeper can 
select the method best suited to her needs. I would 
suggest, however, that the men and boys be allowed 
to do the hard rubbing. 


To Clean and Renovate Furniture 


Kindly give general directions for the simplest 
methods of cleaning and renovating furniture and 
woodwork in general. G. G. 

Your request covers a large field, but as I am in 
constant receipt of letters asking how to clean, 
polish and restore furniture, I am glad to comply 
with it. Icarefully worked out the rules I now give 
you and they have been used successfully for years 
by myself and my readers. Remember that each 
rule must be followed exactly. 

Wood finishes that are slightly soiled and dull 
may be cleaned with the oil and turpentine. Very 
dirty surfaces should be cleaned with the encaustic. 

Where a high polish is required and the surface 
is not very dirty use the cleaner and polisher. 


| Where the surface has become rough and dirty from 


heat and hard usage use the rottenstone and oil. 


CLEANING WITH OIL AND TURPENTINE. Dust 
the piece of furniture thoroughly and then go over 
it with a woolen cloth made wet with a mixture 
of one part turpentine and three parts paraffine oil. 
Let it rest for an hour or more, then rub well with 
the woolen cloth wet again with the oil and turpen- 
tine. Now rub with a dry woolen cloth, and finally 
polish with a piece of soft, old linen. If the furni- 
ture is carved or grooved apply the oil and turpentine 
to these parts with a soft brush, and use a cloth 
over a pointed stick to clean out all carving and 


| grooves. 


For Very Dirty SURFACES put into a bowl 
half a pint of encaustic and beat into this half a 
pint of turpentine. Take a little of the prepara- 
tion on a piece of old cloth and rub on the soiled 
part. Rub quite hard ; change the cloth when it is 
very much soiled. When the entire surface is clean 
rub hard with a clean, dry woolen cloth. This 
will give a high polish. If you do not wish this 
high polish rub the cleaned surface with a cloth wet 
with turpentine. 


To MAKE THE ENcAvstTic. Cut into small 
bits one pound of beeswax and four ounces of laun- 
dry soap. Put this in a kettle with five quarts of 
boiling water. Place on the fire and stir frequently 
until all is dissolved, then add two ounces of sal- 
soda. Take from the fire and stir frequently while 
cooling. Keep covered in stone or glass jars. This 
preparation will keep for years and may be used to 
clean and polish marble, tiles, floors, and all wood 
finishes. 


To Use ROTTENSTONE AND O1L. Sprinkle 
finely-powdered rottenstone on the surface to 
be cleaned, then wet with raw linseed oil. Rub 
with a piece of felt, using a circular motion and 
rubbing rapidly, but lightly, until you feel the wood 
getting hot. Be sure to keep the rottenstone wet 
with the oil. When the surface is smooth and clean 


| wipe with a soft cloth and then polish with oil and 


turpentine, as directed above. The oil and rotten- 


| stone may be mixed together in a bowl, and then 


applied, if one prefers. 


FURNITURE CLEANER AND POLISHER. Hereis 
a rule that I have given before in THE JouRNAL. It 


| cleans and polishes furniture quickly and beauti- 
| fully. 
| gill each of powdered rottenstone, cold-drawn lin- 


Put into a bottle in the order named: One 


seed oil, turpentine, naphtha, strong solution of 


| oxalic acid, half a gill of alcohol and one gill of cold 
| water, to which has been gradually added one table- 


spoonful of sulphuric acid. Shake the bottle and 
pour a little of the mixture on a piece of felt. Rub 
the soiled surface with this, using a circular motion 
and rubbing quickly, but lightly. Finish by rub- 
bing with soft old linen. Keep the bottle well 
corked and in a cool place. 


To RESTORE COLOR TO Woopwork. If the 
surface of the wood is marred by friction or heat 
rub it gently with the finest grade of sandpaper until 
perfectly smooth. Wipe off all thedust. Dipabit 
of woolen cloth into the color you wish to apply, 
and rub into the wood. Let this dry for a day and 
then polish witha woolen cloth. If the color is not 
deep enough apply again. 

The colors to be used with the various finishes 


| are: For light oak, maple and ash and other light 


finishes, raw umber; for dark oak, adda little burnt 
umber and a suggestion of lampblack; for mahog- 


| any, burnt sienna with a suggestion of yellow ochre 


and lampblack; for cherry, burnt sienna; for black 
walnut, burnt umber with a little lampblack and a 
suggestion of burnt sienna and yellow ochre. If 
you have much restoring to do get a ten-cent tube 
of each of the following colors: raw umber, burnt 
Five-cent tubes will answer 
Put a little 
of the colors that are required on a saucer and thin 
with linseed oil. If you prefer you can use a smal! 
brush instead of the cloth. 





Soot Stains from Fabrics 
I have a tablecloth and 


centrepiece which have 
been badly stained from 


stovepipe overhead. 
Can you tell me of anything that will remove the 
stains? Mrs. H.C. W. 
Wash the stained places in cold water and follow 
this with warm water and soap. If this does not 
remove them soak in a solution of oxalic acid for 
about twenty minutes, then rub gently. 
rinse in plenty of water. To make the oxalic acid 
solution put six ounces of the crystals in a bottle 
with one pint of cold water. Shake well. 


What Kind of Acid to Use 
In a Jate number of THE JOURNAL you said that 


new urine stains were acid and should be washed | 
with dilute ammonia, and that old stains became | 


alkaline and must be washed with an acid, but you 
did not say what kind of acid. Please tell me what 
acid to use. A YounG MOTHER. 


Any of the following acids may be employed to 
remove old stains: Acetic acid, citric acid, oxalic 
acid, tartaric acid. After sponging with the acid 
wash thoroughly with clear water. If the stain is 
on a carpet be sure to wipe as dry as possible. 


Where to Use Bouillon-Spoons 


When serving soup should bouillon-spoons be 
used ? Gyp. 


Bouillon-spoons are intended to be used with 
small bouillon bowls or cups; they are too small for 
soup-plates. Sometimes for luncheons cream soups 
and broths are served in bouillon-cups, in which 
case bouillon-spoons would be perfectly proper. 


A Daughter's Place in Table Service 


Please inform me what is the proper mode of pro- 
cedure at mealtime when guests are to dine with us? 
We are plain people, not choosing to use much 
‘* red tape,” and yet wishing to appear right among 
well-bred people. I keep no hired help. My 
grown-up daughter, who has finished school, is 
unwilling to wear a cap and apron and wait upon 
the table, fearing that it will make her appear like 
aservant. Can you explain to me the use of the 
dainty caps I see waitresses wear, and also tell me 


if it will be *‘ the thing’? for me to wear one when I | 


serve ny family and guests from the pantry, while 
my daughter sits at the table with our guests ? 
ANXIOUS SOUTHERN MOTHER. 


The cap and apron which waitresses wear are a 
sort of uniform. The apron keeps the dress clean, 
and the cap is supposed to keep the hair in place. 
It dues not seem to me desirable that the mother or 
daughter of a house should wear such a uniform 
when entertaining friends. My advice would be to 
plan your dinner so that both yourself and daughter 
can sit at the table. When the courses are changed 
it is the place of the daughter to get up and quietly 
make the changes. If at any time you have guests 
that are not particular friends of your daughter it 
would be easier for you both if she attended to all 
the service with the loving care that a good daughter 
delights in rendering to her mother. 


To Restore Window-Sashes 

The window-sashes in my house are in a very bad 
condition. 
meiting and running down on the woodwork has 
destroyed the finish. What can I do to improve 
them ? W.S. 


Remove every particle of dust from the wood- 
work, using a pointed stick to get it from the corners 
and grooves, then apply a coat of cold-drawn linseed 
oil to the wood. Usea very small brush for this, 
and be careful not to get the oil on the panes of 
glass. The next day apply a second coat. Ina 
few hoursrub with a woolen cloth. Be very careful 
not to put on so much oil that it will run on the 
wood. Every time you dip the brush in the oil 
press it against the side of the cup to remove the 
superfluous oil. 


Paint, Varnish, etc., {rom Glass 
We have been having our house painted and I find 


it almost impossible to remove the paint, varnish | 


and oil that the painters got on the window glass. 
I am sure you can help me out of my trouble. 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


I am very glad to be able to help you, for I, too, 
have suffered in the same manner. The paint, var- 
nish or oil stains when fresh may be wiped off with 
a cloth wet with turpentine, but if allowed to harden 
on the glass the spots must be wet several times with 
turpentine to soften them. If, after this soaking, 
they are still difficult to remove with a cloth wet 
with turpentine, rub them with the edge of a penny. 
This will not scratch the glass as would a knife 
or other sharp instrument. 
washing-soda, or liquid ammonia, would soften and 
remove the paint, varnish or oil, but unless used 
with the greatest care it would spoil the wood finish, 
so I do not advise it. 


To Remove Odor of Turpentine 

Ienameled my refrigerator and used turpentine 
to thin the enamel. The odor of the turpentine is 
so strong that I cannot use the refrigerator. Please 
tell me how to remove it. }. 5. Be 


Time and plenty of air will remove the odor, but 
the process may be hastened with charcoal. Put 
some large pieces of charcoal on the fire, and when 
they are red hot remove them. When nearly cold 
put them on plates and in the refrigerator. Repeat 
this for several days and you will find that the 
charcoal will have absorbed nearly all the odor. 


soot leaking through the | 


Wash and | 


They were varnished, but the frost in | 


A strong solution of | 
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oodbury\s 
Facial Soap 


pink with hea 
fine-grained and sm 
Its perfect fitness: 





RED 
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Chops Everything You Eat 


Does NOT mash, tear or squeeze, but it 


CUTS CLEAN AND QUICK 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
Send for Booklet F 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 











Washes Dishes 


Without putting your hands in water. 


Makes your saucers glisten. Keeps 
your pots and pans sweet and clean. 


The Darlington 
Dish Washer 


Has our full guarantee and the en- 
dorsement of all who use it. 


paid Price, $1.50 


Remit by bank draft or money order. 





No Investment. No Risk. Send no Money. 

If you wish to raise money quickly and 

easily for any church page send us the 

photographs of your —_ and your potes 
duce them hb 


and we will 





carbon photography on 200 sat- 


$20.00, is payable only when re- 
ceived from sale of souvenirs. You 


in finished, aluminusa pin trays 
(Free sample tray on re- 
quest) and send them to you, 
express prepaid. Everybody 
' wants this exquisite souvenir of 
church and pastor and your 
M members quickly sell them at 25 
one y k $30.00 for your cash profit. 
Send photographs (any size) and 
names to-day. Write and learn success of others. 


cents each. Our whole charge, 
NEW METHOD CO., 1030 E. 60th Street, CHICAGO. 
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SPECIAL SALE J 
OF FURNITURE 


To introduce 
our line and 
demonstrate 
the high 
quality of 
our Mission Furniture, made 

of genuine quarter-sawed oak 
we will make special prices 
until April ist, 1904. Every 
piece a bargain. Send for 
Mission catalogue to-day 


This Mission Wall Desk, 
29 in. wide x 49 in. high 
Genuine quarter-sawed 
weathered oak. Complete 
writing desk with lock and key. 
Reduced from $15.00 to $7.50 
(less 5 per cent. as freight allow- 
ance for cash with order) 


“Macey” Sectional 
Bookcases 


Are displacing more bookcases 
than any other kind made. We 


5 Price 


ship direct from Factory “On 
Approval,” at a big saving to you 
able at any price. 


They are the best obtain 


Send for latest catalogue, mailed free 
Home Desk 
Like cut, 28 x 40, 
dust proof, with roll 
top. (Juarter-sawedl 
oak, golden finish 


$27.00. 
Colonial Rocker 


(,enuine Leather, 
Solid Mahogany 
$27.00 





Freight paid east of the Mississippi River and north of Tenn 
Everything shipped “On Approval."’ Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for new catalogues 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Limited 


Dept.A-3, 1000-1020 Division St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


, mailed free. 
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This dainty Colonial Mantel, with x 


artistic simplicity of design and 
elaborate but delicate carving, finished in white and 
gold, is a delight in parlor or ladies’ boudoir. 


Lorenzen Mantels 


have artistic individuality without sacrifice of strength 
or excessive cost. Buy direct from our factory and 
save several dollars on your mantel. Prices are lon 
and “ Lorenzen pays the freight.” 

“Artistic Fire Places and Grilles," the most com- 
plete book of mantel and gritie designs published, 
showing hundreds of styles from $15.00 up, sent free 
on receipt of 13c. to pay actual postage. Write to-day 

CHAS. F. LORENZEN & COMPANY, Inc. 
266 North Ashland Ave., Chicago 








Buyers 
Should 
Remember 


that the maker's mark on silver plated ware 
is the only means of identifying the best 
Bear in mind that forks, spoons, knives, etc., 
stamped with the famous trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


are of the highest grade made. With this 
imprint as a guide you can buy ‘* Silver 
Plate that Wears”"’ as safely as an ex 
pert. This stamp is also a guarantee that 
each piece is perfect in artistic design and 
finish. Before you buy send for our 

New Catalogue ‘‘ Q-28"" 


Leading dealers sell 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(tnternational Silver Co. Successor 


Meriden, Conn. 


IG4l 
ROGERS 3ROS 


ur good 














Best materials. Most skill- 


GOOD REASONS fully put together. Strong- 


est, simplest, easiest, evenest. Never tears the shade. 


improve’ HARTSHORN 
ae, 


Shade Roller. None genuine without the 
signature 


Z 








STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering * 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LE AMME 





RING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








DINGS Samples Engraved or 
Printed Invitations and 
Announcements on request. Select 
Goods and Correct Styles. Booklet 
on Wedding Customs Free. 


Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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DOLLY’S ECONOMICAL 
WAYS 


HER MOTTO: “ Think Before You Spend " 








HIS month of the year is still cold enough for 
- parties, and as it is a little too early to plan for 

outdoor picnics ard excursions I’m sure we'll 
all agree that there is time enough for at least one 
more indoor party before spring, gentle spring, really 
makes her annual visit. Maybe you’d like to give 
a Ruffle Party, like this one. It really deserves a 
place in the annals of the season’s social history. 

Each guest is asked to wear a dress which has 
many ruffles and to arrange an old-fashioned ruffle 
around her neck, and to bring her needle, thimble 
and scissors. 

Buy enough lawn to make some dainty aprons. 
Cut some two-inch strips of the lawn for ruffling to 
be hemmed, tucked, fagoted or gathered, as the 
guest prefers, and these are to be sewed on to pieces 
of the lawn cut triangular in shape for the aprons. 
The strings are made about an inch wide and 
trimmed at the ends with a ruffle. The aprons are 
to be donned when finished and worn to the refresh- 
ment table for fun, and each guest may carry her 
apron away as a souvenir. 

The refreshment table at this party should be 
covered with white crépe paper, with a ruffle fall- 
ing from the edge about half a yard deep. The 
doilies should also be trimmed with little ruffles. 
Squares of crépe paper with ruffled edges will make 
pretty napkins, and the centrepiece should be many 
rows of narrow ruffles on a circle of plain paper, 
with a bowl of flowers in the centre. 

A friend who reads or plays well might be invited 
to entertain the guests if you care to add any more 
delights to this enjoyable affair 


Only dainty and delicious simple refreshments 
should be served at a party like this or any informal 
entertainment, and some ways to make confections 
for little companies have been contributed by Miss 
Grace Nosnarb, which are too good to be kept 
secret. I’ve sampled these myself, and I’m hers for 
cakes forever. First she tells me of a way to 
disguise plain wafers: Spread them over with boiled 
icing and decorate them with nuts or candied 
cherries. These are delicious when served with hot 
chocolate, sherbet or ices. Still another dainty 
is fudge biscuit. Even the name sounds good, 
doesn’t it? This is the way to make them: Boil 
half a cupful of milk,a cupful of sugar and a square 
and a half of chocolate together until the mixture 
becomes stiff in cold water. Then adda pinch of 
salt and a teaspoonful of vanilla, and spread the 
mixture quickly on the wafers. This quantity of 
fudge is sufficient for a box of wafers. 


Speakii.g of good things, like tasting them, often 
makes one long for more, doesn’t it’ So L’ll keep 
right on, supposing you’re interested. 

In cold weather, when one wishes to serve some- 
thing hot, veal croquettes with peas will answer 
quite as well as those made of chicken or sweet- 
breads, and will be very much less expensive. Nut 
salads are much more appetizing than the conven- 
tional chicken salad, and only cost half as much. 
To dispense with serving olives or pickles as relishes, 
try olive and pickle sandwiches made of thin but- 
tered slices of white or brown bread, spread with 
finely chopped olives and pickles. Deviled clams, 
baked in the shells, will prove a pleasing change 
from the omnipresent oyster. As to the cakes, if 
one has the time, it is possible to make them at 
home. Layer cake is always popular, if one may 
judge from observation; and delicious small cakes 
may be made by stirring together any simple cake 
batter and separating it into four parts. Flavor 
one with almond, one with vanilla, add melted 
chocolate to the third and some spices to the 
fourth. Bake each in square tins about an inch 
thick. When they are cool cut into fancy shapes, 
andice. When the icing is made divide it also into 
four parts; keep one white, and color the other three 
respectively with chocolate, grated orange rind and 
the pink powder which comes with gelatine, and 
you will have pink, white, brown and yellow cakes. 
Cakes like these piled up on an old-fashioned blue 
platter would be simply irresistible, wouldn’t they ? 


Now, I can’t make very good cake, but I do a 
little sewing sometimes under the evening lamp. 
Above all things I wanted a red bag, and I did not 
want a cheap leather one and I couldn’t afford a 
| handsome one, so I bought half a yard of red moiré 
| silk and a yard of red silk cord and made one by 

hand. 

at one side, then slipped in a layer of canvas, turned 
in both ends neatly and put two rows of stitching 
allaround. This made a long, narrow strip of the 
silk, which I folded like a pocketbook, bringing one 
| end over to make a flap. On each corner of the 
flap I sewed a silver ornament. These were beauti- 
ful old silver corners and originally belonged toa 


pocketbook that had been given to me several years | 


| ago. With a chamois and some cleansing powder 
| I made them shine again in all their glory. The 

effect was stunning. ‘Then I slip-stitched the sides 
| of the bag together. The cord was fastened at each 








I doubled the silk across, making the seam | 


side with a loop and left long enough across the | 


top of the bag toserve as a handle. A piece of 
whalebone was run in between the silk and the can- 
vas, just back of the opening, to keep the bag in 
| good shape. The whalebone was held in place by 
a row of machine stitching on each side. It did 
not show from the front of the bag. The silk cost 
thirty-eight cents, the cord six cents, and one spool 
of red silk five cents. I made the bag in one even- 
ing, and was so delighted with it that I hung it where 
| I could see it the first thing the next morning. I 
| knew it would make me smile. 


In my trinket-box, where I had treasured the 
pocketbook corners so long, I found, among other 
odd pieces, one little stud left of a set of three. It 
has a pretty stone in it, and I use it now to fasten 
my stocks to the back of my shirtwaist neckband. 
In my stocks I make two small buttonholes, which 
are easily fastened over this stud, saving the wear 
and tear of pins, excepting one that is needed at the 
top. There’s variety in it, too. 

Sincerely and ever yours, DoLLy. 
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“The Diamond Dye Annual has been rth a hundred dol to me 


“It is invaluable - 


ready.” —Mrs. P. T. Crowell. 
"—~—Mrs. Hf. L. Ames 


This Surprising, Invaluable Book 
SENT FREE 


ars 


full of surprising helps and hints for the home and wardrobe 








Simply send your name and address, on a postal, to Diamond Dyes, 
Street, Burlington, Vermont. 


127 College 






















































Some things you never knew about 
Diamond Dyes are told in the Diamond 
Dye Annual for 1904. Itis full of help 
ful household hints, and many new, un- 
‘usual, surprising and pleasing uses for 
Diamond Dyes 


A Glimpse at the Contents: 


TH E same dye you would use for color- 
ing a dress may be used for tinting 
photographs, or painting miniatures or 
coloring ivory-types: You may color 
kalsomine for walls and ceilings — and, 
with dye from the same package, you 
may change the color of your portiéres. 
The trimmings for your new cloth cos- 
tume — so hard to match in stores — may 
be brought into perfect harmony, by the 
easy use of Diamond Dyes. 
And, from the same package, you may 
use the dye to paint flowers on a fancy 
costume, or to give a fresh, clear color 
toa wickerchair. You may dye husks, 
and raffia, and basket straw, just as 
the Indians do— for, though you may 
not know it, the Indian basket-maker 
uses Diamond Dyes and no others. 
You may paint on canvas with 
Diamond Dye—or on leather, or 
chamois, or Liberty silk, or bolting 
cloth. And, with the dye powder 
left in the package, you may dye 
an ostrich plume, or ribbons — or 
even fur trimmings. 


Such pleasant, striking uses 
as these crowd the DIAMOND 
DYE ANNUAL for 1904. A 
postal card addressed to 
DIAMOND DYES, 127 Col- 
lege St., Burlington, Vermont, 
will bring it to you, Free 


Your Druggist ** “ 


Diamond Dyes. He will show 
you a book of dyed samples 
—and will hand you, free, 
the Diamond Dye DIREC- 
TION BOOK giving direc- 
tions that are so plain, 
and so easy, that failure 
with Diamond Dyes is im- 
possible. 





Clever women have 
found that it is not only 


«‘Easy to Dye with Diamond Dyes,”’ 
But easy to color ANY thing with 


DIAMOND DYES 


All colors— only toc. a package. At all druggists. 


The Wells & Richardson Co., Manufacturers, Burlington, Vt. 


PURE AND THERE IS NO. 
DELICIOUS JUST AS GOOD 


13 cts the package At your Grocer’s 











One package of 


BROMANGELON: 


one pt. boiling water Ze 
rh Strawberry, 


iS all that's needed ‘ 
to prepare - mand Cherry. 


"a 


| THE ONE PERFECT DESSERT JELLY 


Flavors — 
Lemon, Orange, 
Raspberry, 


illustrated booklet free STERN & SAALBERG MFR'S NEW YORK 


Chattel Mortgage Sale 


We have 25 sets of a standard Library of Music (The Best Music Library 
in the World) pledged to us on a loan which is past due and unpaid. 
To satisfy this debt we shall sell these sets for what they will bring. We 
are not interested in the cost of manufacturing these books, we simply 
want back the money we loaned on them. You can own them for less 
than they cost the publisher to manufacture. 

There are 16 volumes in the set — sheet music size. 


We'll send you 
full particulars if you write before the sets are all soid. 

We will allow purchasers of these sets to pay for them 

on the small monthly payment plan if they prefer 


This Library of Music has been endorsed by Emma Eames Story, David Bispham, Frank Damrosch, 
Paderewski, Rafael Joseffy, and many other eminent musicians. 


KNICKERBOCKER MORTGAGE LOAN CO. 
Room 579, St. James Building, 1133 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 


6 The Bantam | 


=——_ beats ‘em all. One customer writes R E L I A B I E 


a 
= is a word that stands for the best Incuba- 
he obtained 51 chicks from 50 eggs tors and Br ers in the world. Each 
The Bantam hatches every fertile has special distinguishing features. Send 
egg every time. Catalogue proves 10c postage for Book No. 19, iust out, giv- 
it — sent free. ing guaranty of moncy back if incubator is 
Buckeye Incubator Co. not satisfactory. Reliable Incubator and 
Box 77 Springfield, O. Brooder Co., Box B 67, Quincy, Illinois 


























110 
Yards Fine Poultry 
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The Ladies 


A Wonderful 
Sponge 


The Kleanwell Sponge is madeof pure rubber, 
and floats like a cork. It purifies the pores, 
braces the nerves and makes the skin glow 
with health. 


SPONGE 


is durable, sanitary, and seft as satin, 
Its gentle massage rights the skin with 
out the use of cosmetics. 
Equally good for toilet, bath or 
nursery. Sold by ail dealers, or sent 
prepaid, toilet size, 50c.; bath size, 
$1.00. Look for the label, Russian 
Kleanwell, on every sponge. 


A. H. SMITH, Sole U. S. Agent 
84 Chambers 8t., New York 











nice fasting 
» stuff.” 
























A strong 
set of teeth free 
from decay is your 
natural right. The pleas 
ant taste and delightful fra 
grance left in the mouth make 


Zodenta 


Tooth Soap 


the favorite dentifrice for all. 
It whitens, polishes and pre- 
serves the teeth, strengthens 
the gums and makes the mouth 
clean and wholesome. Boys and 
girls need no urging to brush 
their teeth if ZODENTA is used in 
the home, ; f 

ZODENTA is a combination of clean 
antiseptics. It makes a foamy 











sing 


lather free from acid, grit, soapy taste 
Packed in 2% oz. colored decorated 
tubes, convenient and economical to use 
Avoid substitutes in tin or lead tubes 


with paper labels. 
Sold by druggists or by me ails | post- 
paid, 25c. Send a r% q 

sam ple tube. 

F. F. INGRAM & CO. 
45 Tenth St. 

Detroit, Mich. 








Makes shoes wear longer 


SEND 1O CENTS 
an zr i by 


return maila 


Full Size 


25-cent 


Package, Postpaid 


Only one package 
vill be sent to each 
person, and this 
offer only holds 
good until April 1, 
1904. Send to-day 
before it's too late. 


WHITTEMORE’S 


YOUR 


a a= A. 


- 


Ol YC REAM== 


FOR | ADIES ONT ‘OILS POLISHES, BLACKENS 
AND CAILDREN'S SHOES ! SOF TENS“PRESERVES LEATHER 


MORE BR 


Ol LYC REAM 


tube contains enough for about 10¢ shines, and the polish is so 
durable that one or two applications a week. will be sufficient. 
It does not leak or spill, and can be carried in your trunk, bag, 
or pocket without danger of soiling. A felt dauberand woolen 
Br lishing cloth, making a complete polishing outfit, in every 


OTTER nat meee daater ter 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Dept. M, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes for « 


INA 


“TUBE 





ver 50 years. 

























No. 1, just out, of 10 low- 
cost houses 25c. Watch for parts 
2,3,4,5,6,etc. The Home Builder $1 
yearly. Sample 10c. Artistic Homes, 
mew 1024-page book $1.25, prepaid, 
6x9x3 in., of 409 cottages, 340 low- 
cost houses and 704 larger houses. 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
144,2,7th. ARCHITECT St. Louis. 


DO Nor STAMMER 


LL. D., M. E. 











tishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., 
Church, Phila.: Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., 
LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. John Wana- 
maker, ex-Postmaster-General,Phila. heartily 
endorse the phia Institute — 


The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illustrated 80-page book free. EDWIN S. 
JOHNSTON, Pres't and 


Founder. 1033, 1043 Spring 
Garden St., Philaclelphia. 


20th Year 
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HOW LIP-READING IS 
TAUGHT THE DEAF 
By Frank H. Felter 








-ARLY every deaf person who can talk can 
learn to read the lips at home if there is a 
member of the family who will have patience 
enough to drill him. 

Lip-reading consists in training the eye to follow 
the motion of the lips of a person speaking, and as 
this motion is so rapid in ordinary speech that no 
untrained eye can follow it there must of necessity 
be a starting-point for the student. 

The student should first stand before a mirror 
and repeat all the letters of the alphabet to himself, 
saying them over slowly and distinctly, watching 
closely the least movement of the lips and also the 
movement of the tip of the tongue. The more the 
student talks to himself in the mirror the better. 

Men are rarely good helpers, as they seldom 
articulate as clearly as women, and too often a 
man’s lips are almost hidden by his mustache. A 
woman is always the better teacher of lip-reading. 

Procure a blackboard of convenient size; on this 
have the student write down the letters as pro- 
nounced by the teacher. Letters of the alphabet 
must be practiced on before words. The teacher 


must pronounce the letters distinctly and with 
emphasis, and must not twist her face into un- 
natural contortions, thereby exaggerating the 


motion of the lips, as there is much danger of over- 
doing it. Nor must the teacher tighten the muscles 
of her throat and face; she should allow them to 
remain flexible and speak distinctly, looking the 
pupil straight in the face. 

When the pupil understands a letter he is to 
write it on the blackboard; then the teacher is to 
pronounce the next letter, which the student writes, 
and so on, making words at first, then sentences. 

As soon as the pupil can read letters on the lips 
he will be able to understand some words at once 
without spelling them. Then the teacher must 
spell no more words unless absolutely necessary, 
which will be often enough. She must speak only 
one word at a time, and wait until the pupil has 
it written down on the board before pronouncing 
the next word, for the beginner can only catch one 
word atatime. The drilling will have to proceed 
in this slow way for some time, but it is absolutely 
necessary to continuously strive to understand short 
sentences without the slow and tedious way of 
catching each word separately, as the necessarily 
slow way of beginning is apt to settle into a habit 
if the pupil does not persistently strive to catch 
short sentences naturally but distinctly spoken. 


The pupil should not practice more than fifteen 
minutes at a time at first, but should practice 
several times a day. Do not think that there is an 
easy method to help him out without this slow, 
tedious practice, for there is only one way to learn 
toread the lips, and that is to begin, as I have said, 
with the A B C’s, etc., and practice on them until 
one can understand syllables, then words, then 
short sentences. Noone can tell a deaf person how 
the words will look on the lips of a speaker any 
more than one can tell a blind man how the words 
will feel under his fingers; you just have to get 
some one to pronounce the letters and words slowly 
and distinctly enough for you to see how they look, 
remembering that practice is all there is in it. 

In my own case, after several months’ slow and 
tedious practice at home, I came to the conclusion 
that there must be some quicker method to learn 
by, so 1 went to a deaf school where articulation 
and lip-reading were taught. There I found that 
there was no other method to learn to read the lips 
than to practice it constantly, just as I had been 
doing at home. Indeed, I found myself worse off 
at the school than at home, for I already knew how 
to talk, while the other pupils were not only learn- 
ing to read the lips, but learning totalkas well. So, 
taken all in all, I was doing better at home with a 
fourteen-year-old sister for a teacher than 1] could 
do at school. 

When the pupil has become advanced enough to 
cultivate speed in following the motion of the lips 
his eyes will have an exercise in gymnastics that he 
never dreamed of, for the eye is really what he 
is training; but he will soon get used to it and 
his eyes will not be so tired. My own eyes used 
to feel stiff and rigid in their sockets when I was 
trying to catch sentences on the fly, as it were. 


Tre blackboard should not be used after the pupil 
has hecome far enough advanced for the teacher to 
read from a book; then the pupil need only repeat 
the words, so that the teacher may know that she 
has been properly understood. I advise a Second 
Reader at this stage, as words of two and three sy!- 
lables are more easily understood than words of one, 
because the former have more expression. 

From the Second Reader my helper and myself 
advanced to newspapers, and from them to stories, 
until she began reading serial stories to me, reading 
only thirty minutes each day. 

One learning to read the lips will find that many 
persons do not articulate distinctly, hence a lip- 
reader cannot understand everybody. In my own 
practice —and I believe it is true in all cases—I 
could only understand persons after becoming well 
acquainted with them, and I was obliged to carry a 
pencil and tablet whenever I went out in town — 
though I did not use it at home — and I often feared 
I should always have tocarryit. But several years 
ago I ceased to have either a pencil or a tablet with 
me at any time except when traveling away from 
home, and I rarely use them there. Yet there are 
many persons whom I cannot understand, and it 
will probably always be so. 

I am often asked: ‘* Can you understand an entire 
sermon at church ?’’ 

I cannot; nor do I know any lip-reader who can. 
It would be as much as one’s eyes were worth to try. 

I trust that I have clearly shown that lip-reading 
is not a miraculous power given to a favored few, 
but a faculty acquired only by close application and 
steady practice, and is most useful among one’s 
every-day acquaintances, both at home and abroad. 

There are many who can read the lips better than 
I can, yet I have frequently conversed with strangers 
without their suspecting my deafness, and in some 
instances I have conversed with the same person 
two or three times without arousing any suspicion 
of my peculiar method of understanding him 
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— pattern enclosed.”’ 


OSTERMOOR 


Patent Elastic Felt 


MATTRESS 
2 feet 6 inches $8.35 


wide, 25 lbs. 





All these years we have advertised the OsTERMOOR Mattress and left the sale of our 
A lady 
OSTERMOOR Mattress, 
was married we bought an outfit of hair-stuffed ticks —too good to throw away; 
visiting Mrs. 
k, 


orms and how fair the prices of your 


‘Ostermoor” Cushions and Pillows 


Among the many handsome and suggestive pictures I saw a window-seat idea that my 
quote 
cushion (like oneon page 43) ,size of paper 
We wish you would 


SEND FOR BOOK 
MAILED FREE 
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‘Your clever 
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OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 


\yen 


Canadian 





Our 96-page book, ‘ The Test of Time,” not only treats 
3 feet wide, 40 00 exhaustively the n lattres % question but also describes and ~ Z 
30 Ibs. , illustrates (with scores of pictures), OSTERMOOR Cush- = 
3 feet 6 inches "1 70 ions and Pillows, for Window Seats, Cozy Corners, Hall 30 Nights’ Free Trial 
wide, 35 Ibs. . jenches and Easy Chairs Boat Cushions, Carriage = z +77 
4 feet wide Cushions, Church Cushions—we have cushioned 25,000 Sleep on the OSTERMOOR thirty 
40 lbs 13.35 hurches It is an encyclopedia of comfort and gvuod nights free and if it is not even all 
7 | = § we send it? : > O1 ; you have hoped for, if you don't 
taste— may we send it? Your name on a postal will do , 7 4 
@ feet 6 inches 45. 00 | It costs us 25 cents, but you are welcome to it— even if believe it to be the equal in 
wide, 45 Ibs. wen oand Gann custeatie éland cleanliness, durability and com- 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. ; = fort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
Express Charge | made, you can get your money 
| “ back by return mail —“ no ques- 
paid. In two oll 50 | Our new book a for Ay gm describes our com- , y hy 
cents extra. Special | plete line of 8 mi wovene. tions asked." Don’t forget to 
sizes at special prices. | | th - dhestreted. *Riniiea F send for the FREE book. 
LOOK OUT! Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.” Ask to see the name ‘ OsTER- 
MOOR ”’ and our trade-mark label, sewn on the end. Show them you can't and won't be fooled. It’s not 
Felt if it’s not an Ostermoor, Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, same day check is received. 


Estimates on cushions and samples of coverings by return mail. 


117 Elizabeth Street, 


The Alaska Feather and D« 


NEW YORK 


ywwn Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
























Eight thousand stores are sellin 
£ 


EATONR- 
HURLBUT 
PAPERS 


The Papers that Appeal 


F YOUR dealer is not one 
of these, and you would 

like to add to your writing 
table a perfectly tasteful and 
absolutely satisfactory corre- 
paper, write for 
Twotone Linen or 
Highland Linen, giving the 
name of the negligent dealer. 


spondence 
samples of 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








Pears & 


the soap which began its 
the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


sale in 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells all over the world. 


for cleaning Silver, Cut 
Glass, Jewelry, etc., without 


A new idea 


any rubbing, sc rubbing or polishing. Silver 
Salt, dissolved in boiling water, actually 


MAKES WATER DO THE WORK 
The water gets into every crevice, removes 
all tarnish and discoloration, gives brilliant 
and lasting lustre with absolutely no effort or 
injurious effect on the metal. Chemists say 
Silver Salt is the only preparation that sim- 
ply can't wear or scratch silver, injure fine 
plate or mar delicate chased work. It is the 
only harmless silver cleaner. It's different. 
Try ‘‘ The Easy Way.” Sample mailed free 
if you mention your grocer ‘sor druggist’s 
name. Full package, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Silver Salt Co.,53 E.4th St.,8t.Paul,Minn. 











COLVER CO. o1: scutiieR BLDe. 


—~ No More Hair Rats 


THE COLVER PUFF 
POMPADOUR COMB 


Acooland sanitary method of dressing the hair pompadour style 
without the aid of hair rats. 
pompadour will look full and beautiful when the comb is used. 


No matter how thin the hair, the 


Price, 25 Cents Each, by Mail, Prepaid 


Liberal Terms to Agents 
CHICAGO 


Comb Dept. 20 
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American 
Beauty 
Corset 







Style 93 
New Fan Front 
Effect. Extra 
uality Sterling 
loth. Valen- 
* ciennes Lace 
Trimming 
White, Drab and 
Black. 
Sent by mail, charges 
paid, for $1.00 if not 
for sale by your local 
dealer. 


Other Styles, $1 to $5 


FIVE HUNDRED PRIZES 


will be given away to still further popularize American 
Beauty Corsets, which are worn by more American 
women today than any other corset made. 


The Grand Prize 
PACKARD PIANO 


(Made by The Packard Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.) 


and one of the most beautifully toned instruments in the 
world, will be given to the lady who sends the largest list 
of words in the English language, beginning with “A 
and B’’ made from the letters: 


“ A-M-E-R-I1-C-A-N_ B-E-A-U-T-Y.” 


In addition to the above prize, we will give 499 Ameri- 


can Beauty Corsets in any style or color retailing at 
$1.00 to the 499 ladies whose lists have the next largest 
number of words. 

Every American Beauty Corset box has a label on both 
ends and each list of words must be accompanied by the 
two end labels from the box. These corsets are for sale 
by first-class dealers everywhere and we prefer that you 
purchase from your dealer; if he cannot supply you we 
will forward any style, charges prepaid, upon receipt of 
retail price. Ask for our retail price list showing fifty 
new and up-to-date styles and other information desired 
about this contest. Contest closes July 1, 1904. 


KALAMAZOO CORSET CO. 
Sole Makers 


212 Eleanor St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SEND NO MONEY 


















No. 
18. 


Made 
over 
wire 

fraine. 
Crown 

and un- 
derfacing of 
black All 


Only 
Por this lovely Silk 
Silk Tucked 


HAT Sn ee chien, 


Around the upper brim is a tucked drape of black silk 
chiffon, edged with wide black silk Chantilly lace, falling over 
the hair in back and caught with rich steelette’ ornament. 

A handsome 21-inch wreath of eight (8) large Pink 
Silk Moss Rose Buds with a profusion of Foliage and 
Stems completes the trimming. Hat can be ordered in 
black or white, flowers come in jack, pink, or black. 

y $1.95. Delivered securely packed, express charges 
prepaid by us. You run no risk whatever. We send 
the hat to your nearest express office. Examine it, try 
it on, and if it isn't worth at least $5.00, refuse it, and the 
agent will return at our expense. 

f you like it, pay the agent only $1.95, not one 
cent more, and keep the hat. 

All we ask in return for this great bargain is, that you 
recommend us to your friends. Write for free enlarged 
catalogue of Millinery, Suits, Shoes, Corsets, Muslin Under- 
wear, Skirts, Waists, and all kinds of Ladies’ and Children's 
Wearing Apparel. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CoO. 
N.W.Cor. Wabash Ave. & Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Be sure to mention No. 18, also color of hat and flowers. 

















Teneriffe and Filet Lace Easily Made 


Proctor Wheel and Square of hard rubber, surfaces con- 
vexed, so that threads pick up easily, quickly. 

On Wheel, four sizes of Teneriffe Lace can be made. 

On Square, eight sizes Teneriffe Lace squares, besides 
various odd shapes and Filet Guipure Lace can be made. 

Full instructions with each wheel and square. Booklet 
of Designs contains seventy illustrations of Teneriffe and 
Filet Lace. Prices as above. Ask your dealer for them 


or send money order direct to 
Procter Teneriffe Lace Wheel Co., Viroqua, Wis. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes, 
with full directions for making, material to be 
used, etc., for 25 cents, or 25 patterns of first 
short clothes, with directions, etc., 25 cents, 
be ae a nay ogy booklet on baby things 
an and hints to expectant mothers free 





MRS. ELLA JAMES, 1309 Mitchell St., Petoskey, Mich. 








| hung in any room. 





PIN-MONEY HINTS FOR 
INVALIDS 








Supplementary to the article 


on Page 29 


OR part of the day at least many invalids 
are dependent upon their own resources to 
while away the hours. Reading, writing, 

sketching or some light fancy-work will vary the 
monotony pleasantly. But why not utilize the 
time to increase one’s bank account as well ? 


$156 Was EARNED BY AN INVALID who was 
quite helpless. She says: ‘‘ I picked up a newspaper 
one day and my eyes happened to fall on a foolish 
little rhyme setting forth the wares of a hardware 
firm. It set me to thinking that such work must 
be paid for, and as I had always had a little knack 
for versification I sent for pad, envelopes, etc., and 
soon had twelve rhymes ready for distribution 
among prominent firms. Each of the verses set 
forth attractively some one of the leading features 
in the stock of the firms to whom I sent them. 
Some of my verses came back, but not all, and I 
had found the key to success. Fora year I plied 
my new craft and earned $156. Georgia. 


AN AVERAGE OF $15 WEEKLY is a fair amount 
of pin-money to earn, especially if one is crippled 
and unable, as I am, to get about. Some years ago 
I learned to do fine crochet from a lady who had 
been taught in a convent in France. Since then I 
have crocheted undershirts for gentlemen. I make 
them in all colors, and either plain or striped. 
an ordinary sized shirt I use twenty-four spools of 
the best silk, which cost me eight dollars at retail. 
I could get twenty-five dollars for each shirt from 
the retail houses, but so far I have never had to 
sell to the stores, as I have always orders ahead 
from my friends and acquaintances. From them I 
receive thirty and thirty-five dollars for each com- 
pleted garment. I also make crocheted vests for 
ladies, but find more profit in the gentlemen’s 
garments. Missouri. 


MAKING RuGs is not a new idea, but there is 
money in it, according to this experience: ** My 
neighbors had admired some rugs I had made and 
wanted some like them. As they had the material 
but not the time, and as I had the time and wanted 
the money, we struck a bargain. All the pieces of 
one color that were to be used were placed in sepa- 
rate piles so that I could make the colored stripes 
blend well. Then the materials were cut into 


For | 


strips, braided and sewed into an oblong for a | 


centre. Sometimes I made each strand of a differ- 
ent color. I sewed row after row together with 
doubled linen thread. For making a large rug I 
received $1 and for smaller sizes seventy-five and 
fifty cents.” Lillinois. 


My EARNINGS WERE $21.40 in one year, as I 
could only work a short time each day and some 
days not at all. I failed to convince people that I 
was a budding George Eliot, and as a serious ill- 
ness had left me with little physical strength I could 
not earn anything by my muscle. SoIturned my 
attention to little embroideries, which required 
almost no effort at all. I had a friend with a large 


circle of acquaintances, and a few weeks before | 
Christmas, when I had a dozen doilies ready, I | 


interested her in selling them for me. I was to pay 
her a commission in embroidery. Among other 
things I made some pincushion tops which sold for 
a fair price at a first-class shop. The plan worked 
beautifully and my prospects for the future are 
good. Georgia. 


$91.80 EAsILty EARNED. AlthoughIama ‘‘shut- | 


in,’’ still the echoes from the great busy world 
reached me in my room, and I longed to earn some 
money myself. Our cottage is almost surrounded 
by butternut trees, and from the nuts I made butter- 


nut jewelry, which enabled me to earn some money. | 
With a tiny bracket saw I made the nuts into the 


shape of disks, which I sandpapered until they 
looked almost like ivory. I then joined the pieces 
by means of a ribbon or a gold wire to form brace- 
lets or chains. The demand for my ornaments far 
exceeds the supply. Maine. 


$20 MADE FROM PENWIPERS. 


Debarred by ill | 


health from being an active worker, I make Indian | 


penwipers by using wishbones for the bodies and red 
wax for the heads and feet, moulding the outlines 
while the wax is warm. I decorate the heads and 
heels with feathers, and use black beads for the 
eyes. Then I dress the little figures, using colored 
flannels for their blankets. 
may be made in the same way by making the heads 
and feet of black wax, the eyes of white beads, and 
dressing them in a characteristic way. I have sold 
quite a number at fairs and to my friends. The 
cost of each is about four cents. New York. 


My KNITTING AND CROCHETING amply repaid 
me for working, besides taking my mind from, my 
affliction. 
But when finally I had supplied all my acquaint- 
ances a friend suggested that I sell my work, so I 
resolved to make the attempt. Orders came in 
rapidly. A coach afghan sold for $3.50, a lap-robe 
for $1. Bedroom slippers varied in prices accord- 


Little piccaninnies | 


At first I used my articles for gifts. | 


ing to the size, and other novelties, too, were rapidly | 


sold. Pennsylvania. 
MAKING DECORATIVE CARDS, or ‘‘ gems of 
thought,’’ as they are sometimes called, would be 
pleasant work for an invalid. Collect quotations 
and adapt them as ‘‘ symphonies.” Have them 
printed on white cards about eight inches by ten 
in size and they are suitable decorations to be 
i $50 worth were sold through 
an art store during the holiday season one year, 
and they were in such demand that it seems pos- 
sible that more pin-money may be made in this 
way. Illinois. 


A SvuGGEsTion for selling netted work, the 
making of which is so popular among invalids, 
is to ascertain the names of the leading novelty 
stores at some popular summer resorts and com- 
municate with them as to terms and conditions for 
putting the work on sale; or, if you happen to 
have a friend who is spending the summer at a 
fashionable resort, perhaps a private sale of your 
work could be arranged for in a cottage. 

Kentucky. 
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© When you 
buy Wall Paper — insist 

upon getting ALrrep Prats 
*“PRIZE”’’ Watt Paper. 
© It costs no more and is guaran- 
teed both ‘‘sanitary’’ and the 
handsomest to be had 
at the price. 
@ Hundreds of dif- 
ferent styles, pat- 
terns and 


Why not turn 
your favorite room into 
a delightfully comfortable 
and handsome place that will 


not only add <o your enjoyment, but 
also attract your friends ? 
© A little paint, the 
simple ideas and in- 
structions contained 

in Tue ALFRED 

Pgats 

Boox- 

LET on 

** Home Deco- 
RATION,” and the 

right styles and colors 

of Wall Paper, will greatly 





to choose. 

© If the local Dealer 

cannot supply you— 
write to our nearest 


improve the appearance of any home. address and we will have one of our 
Agents call and show you samples. 


@ The expense is very small. 
“PEATS pays the freight.” 


Get the 
bel ALFRED PEATS COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston Pig 
Booklet sent free for a 2c. stamp. more good Loc al Agents. Every 
We are always pleased and request for samples is referred 
prompt to answer questions to the nearest Local 
direct by mail. Agent. 


“ PRIZE ” 
WALL PAPER 











We are 
looking 







————— 


Richardson’s Embroidery Silks. 


This 


PILLOW 
\ Top and Back 


3y ready oto 
dj Embroider 


_ GIVEN 


With purchase of 
Richardson's Silks 


We will send free and post- 
paid, this handsome Pitlow 
Top, tinted in colors, including 
Back, size 22 x 22 inches, if you will send us 24c to pay the cost of six skeins of Silk. The reg- 
ular price of Richardson’s Embroidery Silks is 4c per skein, and we are making you this exceptional 
offer because we guarantee Richardson’s Silks to be the best and want you to know that they 
are the best. 

We will also include free, a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. In 
this Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow instructions. 


Your Choice of Three Designs — Pansy, Poppy, Double Rose 


Send twelve 2c stamps, stating design desired, and get six skeins of Richardson Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk and a free tinted Pillow ‘lop and Back, also Diagram Lesson. Do it now. Address 
envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 453, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















BOTIN SYPHON 


FRIGERATOR 


is reasonable in first cost and the most economical. Bohn Syphon 
plan of ventilation secures 38 to 42 degrees temperature with 
minimum amount of ice; prevents taint of milk, butter and the 
like by fruit, vegetables or cheese; preserves food perfectly and 
is most sanitary because of the absolutely dry interior; a-oids 
prematurely soured cream and milk. Beautiful enamel ining 
is cleaned perfectly with moist cloth and there are no dark corners 
for mould to lodge and breed typhoid. 

Used best railroads for dining and buffet cars because the 
Bohn refrigerators proved best and most economical under official 
test. — ~~ by Pullman Company, Pennsylvania Ry., C. B. & Q., 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, North Western, Illinois Central 
and others Testimonials from all. 


SENT FREIGHT PREPAID 
(RETURNABLE) 
anywhere in United States if not for sale by your dealer. Re- 
turnable at our expense and money back if not fully satisfactory 
after ten days’ -rial. 











oon rae Book White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 
FREE 14 East 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 











We have extra sizes and build to order for cars, steamships, yachts, hotels, etc. 

















ee 
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SPOOL SILK 


Vhere is no silk so smooth, no silk so long and 
no silk so strong as Corticelli. It is always even 
in size and runs smoothly in the needle. Why 
bother with poor silk when for the same money 
you can get “Corticelli” if you will only ask for 
it. The color number is stamped on the end of 
every spool of Corticelli Silk and Buttonhole 
‘Twist. This improvement saves time and pre- 
vents mistakes in matching colors. See below. 

Besides Corticelli Spool Silk we make Corticelli 
Filo Silk, Corticelli Purse Twist, Corticelli Mount- 
mellick Silk, etc. In fact, if you want silk for 
either sewing, stitching, crocheting, or embroid- 
ery, insist on having “ Corticelli.” 


A beautiful Corticelli Kitten Desk Calendar 
sent free —send a postal for one to 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 





























This unusual bar- 
gain is the new 
stvle Eton suit; jacket lined with 
mercerized Itallienne cloth; 
has military cape trimmed 
with bands of satin, fancy 
gimp, military buttons; un- 
lined gored skirt. Comes 
in plain black, plain blue, 

grey mixture and castor- 
tan mixture. 


No. 5003 A 
Send $1.0 sent C. O. D. for 


balance with privilege of examination, 


Beautiful Fashion 
Catalogue No. 52 


Containing all the 
new effects in 
Ladies’ Outer 
Wearing Apparel 
mailed 


FREE 








A postal 


: Be ' brings it. 
D B.GROSSM 


¥ 
DWAR AN; (2 
—. 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO 1. g 
T RDER CLOAK USE 


‘ 
HE GREAT MAIL O HO 





Wonderful Value £'°:°° 
Waite 98 


578 


and suit will be 











Send only 5 Cents 






This $6.00 


PARISIAN 
NOVELTY 


HAT 
Only $995 t- 


Write to us, enclosing 25 cents, and we will ship to your 
nearest express office, express paid, this very rich, 
hand made, shirred, All Silk Hat. If you find 
the hat to be just as described below, richer and more 
Stylish than you could buy of your home milliner for $6.00, 
pay the express agent $3.95 and return money charges, 
and you will own a hat copied after one of the newest 
imported models. 

This chic Early Spring Hat is entirely hand made 
of the very finest quality of Imported Japanese Silk 
closely shirred over a silk wire frame. The shape is the 
very newest novelty out this season. The rim slightly 
turned up on both sides, the bell crown oblong with points 
extending from side to side. The edge of the rim and 
Crown are encircled with wide bands of closely tucked All 
Silk Chiffon. At the side is placed a novel spray of 
Imported Grapes and Foliage. The grapes are 
covered with soft flocking, the leaves of rich satin shaded 
from green to dark red; have the appearance of havin 
just been plucked from the vine. A drape of All 8 
taffeta silk extends from this spray_over the rim on to the 
crown and is held in place with an Imported Cut Steel 
Buckle. A simply trimmed but stylish hat, suitable for 
all occasions. You can order it in Black, White, Gray, 
Cardinal, Navy, Brown or Castor. 

Our Great Art Catalog of Millinery and Skirts sent to you 
for 5 cents in Stamps, accurately describes and illustrates 
the very newest Spring Fashions and enables you to save 


from 25% to 50%—Millinery and Skirts direct from the maker 
to user—that’s the reason. 


TODD, SMITH & CO. 
35-35 Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 

















Cross Stitch Collar Patterns, Two Fag- 
1 ae Huckaback, Six Lace. These 
~~, few Collar Patterns and a year’s sub- 
scription to t 

Fancy Work Book All for 25 cts. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
and Announcements 


DING INVITATION printed and en- 


graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
‘ 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
ooklet, “Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 








HOW ONE GIRL EARNED | 


HER OWN HOME 





common school education, coming to years 
of discretion and seeing how difficult it was 
for our father and mother to maintain us, planned 
and decided to try to better our condition. After 
due consideration we decided to start in for our- 
selves. We were both ambitious and longed to 
possess a home like those which many of our 
friends lived in. We had been living all our lives 
in asmall house without any conveniences whatever. 
My brother rented a farm and engaged me to keep 
house. My wages were to be half the proceeds of 
what we could sell of butter, chickens, eggs, wild 
berries,and what I could raise and spare from the 
garden and yard. It was hard to leave the dear 
home people, but my brother’s farm was near our 
old home. The interior of the buildings on the 
new farm was roughly plastered and not a bit of 
paint or paper anywhere. The house we lived in 
was dreadfully cold in winter, as we had only one 
stove. I had to whitewash each room at least once 
a year, not only the board ceilings but the rough 
walls as well. With the help of a woman I 
painted all of the woodwork and whitewashed the 
outside of the house. Do you wonder that I worked 
and saved so that I might have a home like most of 
my girl friends already had? 


M* ELDER brother and I, after receiving a 


Things prospered with us from the beginning. 

My brother trucked some, attending a curbstone 
market held in the nearest town, three miles distant, 
three mornings each week. I cultivated flowers and 
made bouquets and sent them to town. At first 
they were admired but passed by. First my brother 
only sold one bunch, and that at three cents; but I 
persevered, and soon the demand was greater than 
we could supply. Some days he -old as many as 
thirty bunches at five andten cents apiece. I raised 
chickens and turkeys, and the smaller vegetables, 
such as radishes, which I put into bunches of a 
dozen each. Icut the lettuce, also head lettuce, by 
the hundred, and sold our parsley and winter 
onions. Everything I sent to market was clean 
and tastefully arranged. At last I had my first $50 
saved, and this I loaned to a property owner on his 
judgment note at six per cent. interest. 

The wages I earned were determined by how hard 
I was willing to work and plan. Although I was 
not over-strong I was full to overflowing with 
ambition and a desire to succeed in everything I 
undertook. 1 was always on the alert to turn 
something into money. Hardly any two weeks 
were my wages the same. From the first week at 
sixty cents they steadily increased, and I was a 
very happy girl when one day in blackberry season, 
after two weeks’ incessant hard work, my accounts 
showed that I had sold $23.25 worth of berries in 
that time, half of which amount was mine. I secured 
some customers in a neighboring city who took 
butter, eggs and dressed poultry from me once a 
week. I also made preserves and pickles for them. 

As a second investment I joined a Beneficial 
Six-Year Order and paid in $5 a month for the 
full time, when I was to have received $1000, but 
instead of that I didn’t receive quite as much as I 
paid in and no interest at all, but I received almost 
all,and in a lump, which of course was a great ad- 
vantage. Another time I invested in some bonds 
upon which, when I sold, I realized twenty-eight 
per cent. on the sum I hadinvested. Ialways tried 
to invest as soon as I had saved a small amount. 


After the death of a cousin her paint tubes and 
brushes were sent to me. I never had had a lesson 
in drawing or painting, but I made up my mind I 
would try to use her paints. I began to save the 
best-formed egg shells and all the goose-egg shells 
I could (we raised geese) by making a tiny hole in 
each end, blowing out the contents and cleaning 
the shells with baking soda. I collected from my 
relatives and friends their discarded celluloid cuffs 
and collars. These I cut into crosses and chicks 
with a base and circle to clasp, the natural curve 
causing them tostand. During the fall and winter 
all my spare moments I painted flowers, chicks, 
baby faces and pictures on the egg shells, which I 
finished with baby ribbon bows and loops. The 
celluloid crosses I painted to represent wooden ones 
with calla lilies or Easter flowers at the base, while 
each chick in natural colors stood with a broken 
shell at its feet. I painted ‘‘ A Joyous Easter” on 
almost all. A few days before Easter I canvassed 
our town, and it was amazing how quickly 1 sold my 
Easter novelties. I got ten cents each or a quarter 
for three of the hen-egg shells, twenty cents for a 
cross, ten cents for a chick, and for many of my 
goose-egg shells, which were very pretty, I received 
fifty cents. Ialso had anexhibit inastore window, 
the owner selling them at ten per cent. commission. 
I sold a good many dollars’ worth at no expense to 
me but the ribbon and labor. I got much more for 
the novelties which I made from the old cuffs and 
collars than had been paid for them when they 
were new. Fifty cents each for goose-egg shells 
was a good price considering that we had already 
enjoyed puddings made of the contents. 


Throughout the arbutus season I gathered, and 
often sold, a dollar’s worth a day. 

I then bought some land that was offered ata 
low price in a suburb of our own town. I had it 
surveyed and laid off in building lots, but fora 
while there was little inquiry about them. 

It was now eight years since I had begun to earn, 
save and invest. During this time I had given 
regularly one-tenth of my income to the church. 
Soon I received a cash offer for four lots, which I 
accepted, and within a few months I sold twelve 
for more than three times the price of the fourteen. 

I determined now to build a double house on the 
remaining lot, which was a corner 64 x 200 feet. I 
planned my house myself. My brother engaged 
the workmen and selected the materials for building. 
An excellent cellar was built under both dwellings, 
with a stone wall partition. When the house was 
finished I rented one-half to my present tenant at 
$13.25 a month. I took my mother, then a widow, 
and she and I (my brother had meantime married) 
moved into my comfortable house, with every cent 
of the cost of $2300 paid for. 

A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL. 


















ee Early Spring Styles in Women’s Wear 
now ready. We have no agents or branch houses, 
all orders must be sent direct to us at New York City. 






Our Women’s Suits 
carry a distinctiveness 
in Style, Elegance and 
Workmanship such as can 
only come from the hands of 
the most fashionable New York 
Tailors. Every Suit guaranteed perfect 

in detail. Our styles are sometimes copied 
but never duplicated. 


Women's New Style Even 
No. 531 ein $7 Length Suit of the swell 
English herringbone mixture ; twenty-two inch fly front, 
collarless jacket, the back of which is trimmed with 
two double plaits and fancy metal filigree buttons 
Tailored sleeves with stitched cuffs and fancy buttuns. 
The Jacket is lined throughout with Satin serge lining. 
Seven-gored flared skirt, trimmed with tailored straps 


and fancy buttons to match jacket. In me- 
dium gray, brown or dark blue mixtures. 7.50 
Women's Dress Length Suit, made of splendid quality Venetian cloth, has the collarless Eton 


No. 547 — $10 jacket with deep military capes and watteau back. Neck, shoulders and front effectively and 
stylishly trimmed with bands of cloth finished with fancy silk braid and stitched bands of Peau de Soie. Has the full new puff 
sleeves, slashed, with deep Oriental lace. Jacket is also trimmed with fancy buttons and silk ornaments. New style back- 
plaited skirt with the new wide cloth trimmed girdle. The entire skirt is fashioned in the same magnificent style as the jacket, 
which gives the entire suit a harmonious and extravagant appearance. The front and side of the skirt is tastefully trimmed 
with stitched Peau de Soie and fancy silk braid. Colors gray, castor, navy blue, black or brown. Sizes 32 to 44 


bust measure. - . - - 

N. 559 7 Women's Medium Weight All-wool Cheviot Walking Skirt, seven gores, beautifully tailored, 
oO. ° trimmed with bands of cloth and fancy buttons, new plait back, six rows of stitching on bottom, 

Comes in gray, light brown, navy blue or black. All trailless skirts will be greatly in demand this season. This is 

an exclusive design made after one of our most expensive models, - - - - ° ° ° - - . - 





















































Our new Spring and Summer Catalog, illustrating the latest styles in Women's Suits for 1904, 
will be issued March 10. 


Sent free on application. 


No, 597 


only 


I 
» $1.00 












only 


$2.25 


N. 563 2 5 This Beautiful Black Silk Chiffon Hat is made with tucked rim and crown of finest chiffon 
oO. wr $ °. trimmed in spray effect of French roses and black satin ribbon. The same style is also 
trimmed in black plaited rosettes and jet Cabochon, the same as illustration. You may have your choice of either style. 
This is an exquisite dress hat and our exclusive creation for Spring and Summer wear. One of the most fashion- 
able shapes and becoming for young and old alike. - - - - - - - - - - - - - 


Women’s Large Flower Turban made of finest imported foliage and silk roses. Delicate 
No. 571 $5.75 fold facings of chiffon. Large French rosettes of handsome liberty silk ribbon. This same 
turban can be had with roses of white, pink, light green or yellow. This style is a distinctive, fashionable and $5 75 
beautiful effect and is an exact reproduction of our latest $20 model. - - - - - - - - - '° 





Our new Spring and Summer Catalog, illustrating the latest styles in Millinery for 1904, 
will be issued March 10. Sent free upon application. 


This Superb Women's Waist mace of heavy white mercerized men's vesting, for early Spring wear, 
No. 597 $1.00 is made with the new side-button effect with two wice plaits at side and stitched front, trimmed 
with four extra large pearl buttons and eight miniature buttons to match. Extra wide shoulders and tailored $1 00 
sleeves, Bishop tab collar and the new pointed cuffs. White only. Sizes 32 to 44. - - - - d ; - ? 
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SEND ALL WE HAVE NO 
ORDERS DIRECT | « BRANCH HOUSES 
TO US. SIXTH AVENUE 18th @ 19th STS OR AGENTS. 


N*¥W YORK CITY, WY. 
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The 
Perfection 

of the 

Dress 
Shield Art 
Light and 
lainty in n 
Struction, yet a 


ashed and 
hape and 
xlorless. 


can e€ 
will retain s 





pair 


juryif 


insure yourw 


A Guarantee Slip in eax h] 


1 real guarantee. We 
aist against in- 
shields are imperfect 





weight 


of people. It is important that yc 
shape of shield made for you. 
Our new book contains 

on these points. It's 

this publication 


frees 


Ask for 


dealers - 


We have shields of all kinds for all sorts 
nu know the kind or 


valuable 


the Feather- 
shield at your 
—-and insist. 


wmisormation 
vou mention 


Send to-day 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER 0O.,725-727 Broadway, New York 





















FREE For 30 days 
this Plush Pjj- 
low Top — Stamped 
with Gibson De- 
sign, Ready for 

: Burning. 


to cover cost 
of shipping, 
and we will 
send youthis 
beautiful 
plush pillow top, in 
old gold, tan, or 


light green, size 17x17 inches. 


For burning on plush, wood, lea 


Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Be 


tions, 
your deale r, 


Ask for Catalog C-52; 


or sent by us C. O 


Look for this trade 
Pyrographic Goods. 


LD. f 


kinds of pyrography outfits and gox 


Largest Makers « 


I'wo Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, 
all contained in neat Leathere 


“Marner 


contains 68 pages, 
tions of Gibson and other designs — many in colors 


S Pyrography Goi 


PYROGRAPHY PLUSH 


For Burning 


The Newest 
Idea in 
Pillows 






Beautiful 
effects are 
obtained in this 
work. Other dle 


signs shown in catalog. 


Special Offer s2.s0 duis ter ony $1.80 


ther, et Includes 


fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double- 


ttle, Alcohol Lamp, 
and full instruc 
tte Boy For sale by 
or eXamination 


k when buying 


Jt means quality. 


with 697 illustra- 
Shows all 


ds at lowest prices. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
162-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


ds in the World, 











BAILEY'S 
PETITE 
COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 


out the wrinkles. 
before shaving. 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, 


PAT. APPLIED FO 
BAILEY’S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 






injury. Never irritates the gums. 
wash or powder. 
come out. No.1, 25¢; No 


At dealers or sent « 


Can 


2,35¢e. Ma 


nm receipt 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston 





i for children’s use. No 


of price. 





Ideal for Bathing the Face, Neck and Hands 
It cleanses the skin of soil and oily waste, improves 
the circulation, builds up the muscles and smooths 
Ideal for softening the beard 
Price, mailed, 25 cents. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 
Bailey’s Rubber Petite Complexion Brush, 25 cents 


. 50 cents 


. $1.50 
- 10 cents 





Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 


be used with any tooth 
bristles to 
iled on receipt of price. 


Agts. wid. 


St., Boston, Mass. 














10 DESIGNS FOR 10c 


To advertise our new Catal: 


Send name, address and 10 


cents, and we'll send you 2 hemstitched doilies, 1 all linen 
doily, 2 lace collar patterns, 2 lace doily patterns, 2 lace tie 


patterns, 1 lace butterfly pattern ; also 


0.8. DAVISSON & 00., 391 Broadway, 


our catalog, 700 illus. 
New York, Dept. 84 





Coto ey Gold 


“A thing of beauty and a joy forever." 


“A Pure Brrong,, 
© 


Natural, Was 
Silk Fabric” 


It falls just where you 
want it for the smartest Costumes, Dresses, Waists, Cloaks, Etc. 


SAMPLES FREE! 
WM. M. POZ, Department R, 106-112 Spring St., New York 





A LEAP YEAR PARTY | 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 








NLY in one year out of four does the oppor- 
tunity occur to enjoy the frolic and fun that 


constitute some of the privileges of leap 
year, and one of the secrets of having ‘‘ good 
times ’’ is to know how to take whatever of pleas- 
ure the hour brings. 


On receipt of an invitation, upon which the date 
of the year is conspicuously written at the top of 
the sheet, and the words ‘* Leap Year Dance’’ in 
the lower left-hand corner, the young women write 
to the men with whom they wish to dance the | 
German cotillion, requesting that pleasure — though 
it is wise to inform themselves first whether or not 
the gentlemen in question have been invited. 


Many favored swains are the recipients of large | 
boxes from the florists (who also have a sense of 
humor that may be appealed to) containing a 
diminutive buttonhole bouquet in the midst of 
many wrappings like a needle in a haystack, 
one of startling proportions, composed of cabbage | 
leaves or rings of white onion or cold slaw cleverly 
wired to make a burlesque imitation of a chrysan- 
themum. These, of course, must be worn at the 
dance, being incumbent as the proper attention to 
the giver. 

Upon the arrival of the young men they crowd 
together and hold each other’s hands, after the | 
manner of some timid débutantes, while the girls 
give themselves airs of lofty lords of creation. 
Once in a while one may copy the type of male 
creature who refused to dance the early part of the 
evening, remarking that he ‘‘ always let the girls 
Jook and long for him a little while first.’’ 





The hostess may delegate the duty of receiving 
the guests upon their entrance to her husband — if 
he will do so —and stalk about as though disclaim- 
ing any responsibility. 

The men find seats, the girls walk about or stand 
in groups at the door. As the music strikes up | 
the girls seek the desired partners, often selecting | 
for especial devotion some man whose absence of 
conceit makes the flattery innocuous. 

In the pauses of the dance the young women gal- | 
lantly fan their partners for a moment, but soon 
transfer that attention to their own faces, in ap- 
parent thoughtlessness, after the manner familiar 
to ‘* the gentler sex’’ as one of the ‘‘ ways of man- 
kind.,’’ 

Introductions are requested by the girls, who are 
brought up to the men by host and hostess. When 
walking about the rooms they offer their arms, 
which are accepted by the young men, some of whom 
may have to be instructed in the proper manner of 
resting but the tips of their gloved hands on the 
forearms of their escorts at the bend of the elbow. 

Compliments are in order, and mock declarations, 
if made so that the fun be enjoyed on both sides. 

At supper-time the men sometimes get their 
revenge for any teasing of which they may have 
been the objects, and, seated at their ease, they 





sometimes keep their partners running back and | 


forth to the supper-table to supply their claims of 
appetite until they cry quarter. 


The cotillion may be a ** Frolic German,” if de- 
sired. This has its own rules. The music is 
played alternately loud and low, slow and fast, and 
yet faster, which time must, of course. be followed 
by the dancers. 

All are supposed to know each other and may 
choose to favor strangers as well as acquaintances, 
according to the European custom of regarding 
** the roof’’ as an ‘‘ introduction.’’ All. as friends 
of the hostess, may be considered at least as one’s 
social equals, but only when an introduction is 
solicited and allowed does the acquaintance con- 
tinue beyond that evening. When the pleasure of 
the association has been apparently mutual the 
young men (the young women at a leap year party) 
should solicit a presentation from the hostess or a 
friend of both. 

Some girls prefer to 


dance doe*’ instead of 
having a partner, and occasionally they agree to 
punish, ‘‘ freeze out’’ and condemn to adorn the 
wall some fellow who has been conspicuously dis- 
obliging in times past and has ‘‘ danced stag ”’ 
when some girls were partnerless. 

This should not be prolonged, however, beyond 
the limits of a few minutes’ harmless ‘‘ tease.’’ No 
greater discourtesy could be offered to a hostess 
than for one guest to deliberately mar the enjoy- 
ment of another to gratify a personal revenge — even 
if no higher principle were at stake. 


Among the favors may be small boxes of choco- 
late cigars and packages of cigarettes of the same 
confection for the girls—and ‘* housewives ’’ for 
the men, containing scissors, needles, thread, but- 
tons, etc. Tissue paper bonnets and hats of the 
prevailing fashion will be found productive of 
amusement if not becoming to the sterner sex, 
while polo caps, billy-cock hats, Scotch bonnets, 
Tam o’Shanters, sombreros, jockey caps and mili- 
tary chapeaux with gorgeous plumes, made of the 
all-accommodating tissue paper, look very ‘* fetch- 
ing’’ above the saucy, smiling faces of merry girls. 
Bonbon boxes, with ‘‘ Sweets to the Sweet’’ or 
other appropriate quotations in gilt lettering on 
the covers, may be also offered to the gentle swains, 
and toy pistols and swords (paper-cutters), daggers, 
etc., will please the fierce fair ones. 


It is the girls who are clever enough to combine 
the sparkle of fun and merry aping of manners 
masculine, while not altogether relaxing the charms 
of femininity, who may be said to score the greatest 
success ata leap year party, and the men who in 
the midst of frolicsome gayety never go too far, and 
who prove that their gallantry and breeding are 
innate, are remembered with favor when the leap 
year dance is forgotten. 

The special privileges of the season cease at the 
door of exit. When the ‘‘ good-bys’’ are spoken 
to the hostess, Madam Grundy draws the line 
sharply between the sexes, and no self-respecting 
maiden will proffer her escort home to any youth, 
however timid and unprotected he may be. 
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GOOD NIGHT! 


Have you a little FAIRY in your home? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


When you're tired and nervous after the turmoils of a busy day try a bath in cool or 
tepid water, lathering the body freely with FAIRY SOAP; then let the water run cold 


for a moment, rinse thoroughly and rub briskly with a Turkish towel. 
the pores, set every vein in your body tingling with renewed vigor and give 
* life-is-worth-living ’’ feeling of refreshed cleanliness. 


that coveted 


It will cleanse 
you 


FAIRY SOAP is the best for the bath because it is as pure as morning’s air, lathers co- 


piously in any water, fits the hand and is always floating within easy reach. 


SEND US 


ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25c. 
you a handsome collection of ‘10 L 


5c. is the price. 


in stamps) and we will forward 


ittle Fairy Soap” subjects. ‘These pictures are 


artistic reproductions from photographs and will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. 
Size 9%, inches by 1242 inches, FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. 


K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 103, Chicago 











25c. Everywhere. Sample Free 








“Welcome to the Orient, dainty RUBIFOAM! 
the rills, the beauty and the fragrance of the sweet wild flowers of your native land.” 
EVERY WHERE are found admirers of the perfect liquid dentifrice KUBIFOAM. 


In your sparkling freshness is the purity of 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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6.) Ge Penorvink 
Artists 


Weleach llustratine By Mail 
Practical Instruction in 
Illustrating bythe larg- 
est Engraving 
and Illustrating 
House in the U.S. 







hensive course 
of ninety lessons. 
Work of students criticised tg 
\ by head of our Art Department. 

4) The only profession where men and 
women have equal chances. Send 10c. for latest catalog. 


Address Dept. 6 
BARNES-CROSBY CO., Fifth 








Ave. and 19th 8t., N. ¥. City 


FACE POWDER 


Imitation may be sincerest flat- 
tery, but the man who sells you 
an imitation of 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder, or persuades you to 
try something else with the false 
plea that it is “‘just as good"’ does 
you a real injury. Genuine La- 
blache Face Powder has Ben 


Levy’s signature in red ink across the & 


label of each box. Accept no other 
make. Flesh, white, pink, cream tints. 
50 cts.a box. Druggists or by mail. 
Ben Levy & Co.. French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


CLUNY LAC 





other fine Laces. 


somely illustrated; free upon request. 
TORCHON LACE CO. Dept. L, 








How to make it; also 
Our 
new book on Lace Making gives full particulars; hand- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








‘¢Mum?’’ 


is a harmless, odorless, snow-white cream 


that 


takes all the odor 

out of perspiration 
Even a little perspiration creates an odor. 
Especially noticeable in ball-rooms, theatres 


and other crowded places. 


| 25¢ by mail, postpaid, or at drug- and department- 
stores. 


MUM MANUFACTURING CO. Philadelphia 





Produces the beauty curve 
—better than if scissors are 
used. It is familiarly known 
as the miniature manicure set. 


TRIMS— FILES—CLEANS 
AND 
REMOVES HANGNAILS 


For sale everywhere — sent post- 
paid 25 cents. Large size with 
Sterling silver handle, for dress- 
ing table, $1.00. 


ae ee Oe 19 Main 8t. 





BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns in- 
fant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25c. Hints to tant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Boston, Mass. 
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- OUR NEW MUSIC — | 


Including the Great 
$20,000 


Irresistible Song 


“BEDELIA ” 


and the 
$20,000 Moorish 
Intermezzo 


“SOKO” 


All are fascinating pro- 
| ductions from the pens 
of the best music and 
*» lyric writers in the world. 
! If not procurable of 
| your dealer send us 





4 $1.00 

ba for your choice of any 
mS 286 
+ for your choice of any one 
in the list (except"*Soko"’ 
and “ Hiawatha," 30c. 
. > oe : ~ each), postpaid to any 
Title Page of “ Bedelia. address. 

Bedelia— The great song | Soko — March two-step. A 
craze of America, “An Irish beautiful Moorish Inter 


Coon Song Serenade.” 

A Deed of the Pen — March 
two-step by the composer 
of “*Hiawatha.”” Eachcopy 
bears the letter making 
“A Deed of the Pen” the 
official World’s Fair March 

Navajo — An Indian Charac- 
teristic March two-step. 
Unique; very popular. Wenona—Beautiful Indian 

Peggy O’ Neal — Waltzes. Intermezzo. Excellent 
Brilliant, tuneful, popular. two-step. 

The Maids of Paradise— MaChere—Anexquisite,melo- 
Charming Waltzes by the dious, unique French waltz. 
composer of‘ When Knight- | A Pip: Dream — Ragtime 
hood was in Flower.” March two-step phantasin. 

Dixie Girl — March two-step Very popular. 
by Lampe, composer of | Hiawatha —The most beauti- 
‘Creole Belles.” | ful intermezzo ever written. 

Sweethearts Time —[seautifiil | Belle of the Philippines — 
Waltzes by the composer of | Popular March two-step; 
“*Mosquitos’ Parade." | catchy. 

SONGS.— “Navajo” (the new Indian song hit, successor to 

“ Hiawatha’); “‘ He Was a Sailor; "’ “Show the White of 

Yo’ Eyes; “* Dear Sing-Sing "’ (comic); ** In the Village by 

the Sea” (ballad); “*My Alameda Rose" (melodious and 

sympathetic); “On the Road to Cairo Town;” “ Over the 

Pilsener Foam" (another jolly composition); ‘I'm Longing for 

You Every Day; "’ “* The Sunbeam and the Rose" (very pleas- 

ing); ‘Sunday is My Day” (comic); ‘‘My Dixie Anna;" 

**T Wish I Ilad My Money Back" (comic); ** Colleen; "' *‘ Go 

Away, Fly " (a pleasing lullaby); “‘ Wenonah Song "’ (words 

added to the tuneful intermezzo); ‘‘ My Wigwam Queen." 

The Star Dance Folio— The best collection of popular 
instrumental music ever published. Thirty compositions of 
medium grade arranged from the most popular songs of 
the day. Marches, waltzes, dances and concert numbers. 
Price 75c. Our price 49c., postpaid. 

Our New Hiawatha Mandolin Collection — 4 books, Ist and 
2d Mandolin, Guitar and Piano Accomp., each book 25c. 
Greatest Mandolin Collection published. 

Write for free copy of our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue, showing strains of popular airs. 

THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World. 


21 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Taught by Grecian 
a oy System of | 


mezzo, delightfully tuneful 
Its popularity as a two-step 
is unprecedented 
zeppa — A beautiful Inter- 
mezzo. Sprightly; very 
catchy. 

Mr. Blackman — Very catchy 
March two-step, by Arthur 
Pryor. 






















and with ‘ | 
Perfect « Physical 
Success 


Culture 


Well-rounded arms, pretty neck and shoulders, 
a full bust and good complexion are things 
every woman wants; in other words —an 
attractive appearance. 


You can secure all of these things, no matter 
what your age, if you will let me help you. 
Write to me giving your height. I will then send 
you free of charge a personal chart showing 
what all your measurements should be — illus- 
trate correct poise and tell you how to secure it. 
Interesting information which costs you nothing. 


I require no apparatus, no unpleasant dieting 
and but little of your time, but I bring you 
health — sleep— digestion —clearskin. Tell me 
what you are physically and I’ll tell you how I 
can help you to what you should be. 


Prudence Barnard, Directress 


Grecian School of Physical Culture 
$530 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








A tooth paste commended by 


Three Thousand Dentists 


Let 25¢ (the cost of a tube) 
represent the premium. 
The policy is an endowment without options, 
as you will receive these three 
lst. TEETH PRESERVED 
2nd. BACTERIA DESTROYED 

8rd. BREATH SWEETENED 

25c. at your druggist. 


We will send it direct for 25c nta ~ “ 
pA dd it direc " * 
if your dealer will not scouly it. 7 Alling St, Newark, ¥. J. 


returns: 





BY D ‘ AT 
wan Learn Dressmaking xéax 
Make your own clothes; save bother ; dress twice as well for same 
money as now ; we teach you how. 


making. Book "A" Also teach professional dress- 


and synopsis of Mme. Stevenson's course /ree. 


NAT. COR. SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





MERRY HOME PARTIES 








A Brown Party 


‘Come, we beg, to our Brown Party; 
There you'll find a welcome hearty. 
Surely wiser ’tis to choose 
Brown companions than the blues !’’ 


RINTED on brown paper, with time and place 
Pp added, and freely distributed among the mem- 
bers, these lines helped to announce the party, 
which was given as one of the regular monthly 
socials of a club. 

The rooms were decorated with the never-failing 
crépe paper in shades of pale brown. Dark brown 
had been found to be too sombre, and the paler 
shades combined artistically with such flowers and 
greenery as the committee could secure. Long rib- 
bons and streamers of the crépe paper were used to 
decorate the walls, pictures and windows, and were 
looped about and crossed over the refreshment- 
tables. 

Crépe paper rosettes decorated the members of the 
reception committee. The rosettes were headed 
with strips of brown paper, each one of which was 
lettered in gilt with the word ‘* Brown.” 

The two matrons for the evening were designated 
as Mrs. and Miss Brown. As the guests were 
received they stood upon a brown rug. 

Prizes were offered guests as they entered to all 
who showed brown in hair,eyes or costume. Much 
latitude was given and great favoritism shown by 
the committee; consequently no one escaped receiv- 
ing a prize. The prizes were spools of brown 
thread, bows of narrow brown ribbon, single cara- 
mels and chestnuts done up in brown paper, choco- 
late animals and other trifles. 

The entertainment consisted of half a dozen 
‘* Brownie”’ tableaux arranged from the familiar 
Palmer Cox pictures, interspersed with music by the 
** Brown family,’’ who wore masks and dominos of 
brown cambric and brown gloves. The masks were 
simply eye-pieces, covering barely the upper half of 
the face, and did not interfere with the singing. 

The songs and choruses were adapted to the occa- 
sion, as: 

“Oh, young Mr. Brown has come out of the West, 

Through all the wide border his steed was the best.”’ 

‘‘ The owl and the pussy-cat went to sea 
In a beautiful dark brown boat.” 
and 
‘It was a friar of orders Brown.”’ 


The refreshments were served on brown china and 
earthenware dishes. ‘The liquids were coffee and 
cocoa; the edibles, spice cake, doughnuts, brown 
cookies, gingerbread, brown and graham bread 
chicken and tongue sandwiches, burnt almonds, 
chocolate and molasses candy and salted peanuts. 

— ELEANOR W. F. BATEs. 


A Telegram Party 


O INTEREST guests who have a sense of humor 
and thoroughly enjoy a little quick thinking you 
can easily invent new games or adapt and add novel 
accessories to some older idea, such as, for instance, 
‘* A Telegram Party.” 

For this party write your invitations on telegram 
blanks, and let your refreshments be served not by 
a maid (who never enjoys extra work), but by one 
or more boys dressed as telegraph messengers. 
They will delight in their responsibility and will 
help you in many ways. 

Let the boys also pass to each person a pencil and 
a telegram blank, on which are to be written ten 
Jetters, dictated at random by ten guests in turn. 
These letters each player must manage to use as the 
initials of ten words following in such order as 
to form an intelligible telegram. None of these 
initials can be used for address or signature, but 
otherwise no limit is placed upon the ingenuity of 
the writer. 

Then let the messengers collect the blanks, and 
after the hostess has read all the amusing results 
let a vote be taken for the cleverest message and a 
prize be awarded to the sender. 

Of course, the entertainment can be extended by 
writing any number of telegrams or varied by 
requiring that each set of telegrams refer to some 
assigned subject.— CoRA WARBURTON HUSSA. 


A Puzzle Picture Evening 


T OCCURRED to one of the readers of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, who had been enjoy- 


ing the puzzle pictures which have been appearing | 


in THE JOURNAL, that an evening’s entertainment 
might easily be provided for a few friends with an 
adaptation of the puzzle picture idea. The plan 
worked very successfully. 

The guests, upon their arrival, were handed cards 
and pencils and informed that they would not be 
required to draw any pictures, but that they might 
write down suggestions for pictures illustrating the 
names of their friends, either those present, or any 
others which were familiar to those present. Five 
names were to be thus represented, and one side of 
the cards was to be used for the suggestions. 

Half an hour was allowed for originating the pic- 
tures, and then each one in turn was called upon to 
read his or her list. The others were then to guess 
the names and to write their guesses on their cards. 
Each one handed to the judge of the evening his 
card when all had finished guessing all the names. 
Two prizes were awarded: one for the most cleverly 
illustrated names and the other for the best list of 
answers. 

Of course, there were many original suggestions 
and many characteristics were brought out in sucha 
good-humored and amusing manner that there was 
a great deal of merriment and no one’s feelings were 
in the least offended. 

A few of the names illustrated may gerve to give 
the idea a little more clearly. The following was 
the list made up by one of the guests: 

1. A picture of a gentleman stealing a purse from 
his little boy. Rodinson — (robbing son). 

2. A popular young lady, and a man wading across 
astream. Belford — (belle, ford). 

3. A young lady going up the steps of a house 
startled at the sight of a diphtheriasign. Warner 
— warn her). 

4. The chief dignitary of the Roman Catholic 
church. Pope 

5. A meadow with a tomato-can lying in it. 
Canfield. 

Much further amusement might be afforded by 
requiring the guests to make the drawings. 

— Mrs. SHIRLEY W. SMITH. 
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An Invitation 


is extended to every woman 
who reads ‘**‘ THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL” and who 
is interested in automobiling 
to take a ride in 


The 
Oldsmobile 
Runabouts ne 
Tonneau Cars 


Our agents are located in all the 
principal cities of the United States 
Write us to-day, and we will send the 
name of the agent who lives nearest you, 
and who will be pleased to extend you 
any courtesy which will enable you to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
world's favorite motor cars. 


The Oldsmobile Standard Runabout 


is ‘the best thing on wheels” for the 
woman who wants a simple, smart- 
looking motor car for shopping or for 
pleasure. 








Re sure you see the new Oldsmobile Touring Run- 
about and the new Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car. 
For further information, write Dept. 49. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 














| The Fast Trains | 


CALIFORNIA 


ARE OVER 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Two Through Trains Daily 


Accommodations provided for 
all classes of passengers 


Tourist Cars a Specialty 


No detours. No change of Cars. 
‘*The Overland Route” all the way. 


E, L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 


earntoKnit 


Send for the 104-page Columbia Book 
of Yarns. Worth a dollar. No other 
book at any price is so thorough, complete, 
and beautiful. Begins with the simplest 
stitch and ends with the most elaborate 
garment, illustrating every stitch. 

15 cents —a nominal price —at 
your dealer’s, or send to 
MFRS. COLUMBIA YARNS 
Philadelphia 















































POLPASTA 


Polpasta 


Your finger nails need care. POLPASTA is a 
nail polish, also callous cuticle and brittle nail cure; 
absolutely pure. 25¢ per Jar. Tell your druggist 
to order it. Sample and book “‘How to Manicure,” 
also catalogue of F, B. Manicure Files FREE. 
FORQUIGNON MFG. CO., 13 E. 16th St., New York 


POLPASTA POLPASTA 


AN AID FOR THE SENT ON TRIAL, abso- | 


DE 9 lutely FREE of expense or 


POLPASTA 









POLPASTA 
vwisvd10d 











risk. Address 
TIEMANN 


Ww. G. & CO. 
107 Park Row New York | 


























SS 
must be kept warm with soft Flannels. We 


are clothing babies in every State in the Union 
and in many foreign countries with 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS. 


They are the softest, finest Flannels made —no 
burs, no coarse wools — nothing that will irri- 
tate the baby's dlelicate skin. Beware of imita- 
tions —all genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are 
stamped ‘* Non-Nettle"’ every half yard on 
selvedge, and are sold only by us. 
an They cost no more than other flan- 
nels. Don't buy until you have 
seen them, and don’t make 
Your Baby’s Wardrobe 
until you receive our non-nettle case con- 
taining sample book showing all qualities 
of Non-Nettle Flannel; samples of our antiseptic, non-irritant 
Diaper; 90 special values in fine white goods; large illustrated 
catalogue showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels and every- 
thing needed for baby's first clothing FREE. Or SEND 25 
CENTS and we will include our 

MODERN PAPER PATTERN OUTFIT 
containing accurate patterns for plain and fancy dresses, skirts 
and pinning blankets with the new band that fastens without but- 
tons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts without shoulder or armhole 
seams, and every wanted garment for baby’s first wardrobe, with 
illustrated instructions telling quantity of material needed, etc. 
Please mention this publication. 


LAMSON BROTHERS, 333-343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


RUGS ““tocr™ OLD CARPETS 


Send us your old car- 

ts, we will make them 
into handsome, durable 
rugs —they are all the 
fashion. We preps. re- 
turn freight. Write 
today for price list, fac- 
simile color picture of rugs and full particulars. 


Allen Rug Weaving Company, 426 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








to 
mothers} 























at home any instrument. Expense small. 
Thousands of testimonials give proof of this. 
methods employed by the best teachers or conservatories. 





STUDY MUSIC AND LEARN TO PLAY BY NOTE 


Our system of mail instructions is a marvelously simple one and always successful. 
We teach beginners or advanced pupils in the same manner and by the same 
It is simple, thorough and unique. 
demonstrate to you the success of our home study work and send free on request Booklet and testimonials. 


en UT, §. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 100, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Without expense we cheerfully 
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Northrup, King & Co.’s 
Peepo’ Day ~ 


THE SENSATIONAL, EARLY, NEW 


Sweet Corn 


THAT IS SWEET 


Ten days to two 
weeks earlier than 
any other sort 


TENDEREST 

JUICIEST 

SWEETEST 
and 
MOST 
PRODUCTIVE 


Suited to all soils and climates 


EVERY saz GARDEN 


MARKET 
SHOULD GROW IT 

SEE CATALOGUE FOR CASH PRIZE OFFER 
Get a half acre or vacant lot 


BOYS and havea Sweet Corn farm, 


People will buy this corn eagerly at a 
good price because it is EARLY and 


SWEET. 
Send 20 cents silver, or 


Special Offer stamps, (with name of 


this magazine) for large packet of N. K. & 
Co.'s “ Peep o' Day" Sweet Corn (300 seecis ; 
enough for 60 hills) and our pictured catalogue of 
NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS. 


Valuable Seed Premiums Free—WRITE NOW 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., SZZDSMEN Jn. 






















Worth $1.25 
SPECIAL OFFER 
to introduce our 
goods. Money back 

if not pleased. 


* Semple Asters, 4 cols. 
* California Sweet Peas. 
1 Pkt. Washington Weeping Palm 
- ONE PACKET EACH—— 
Heliotrope, mixed. Umbrella Plant 
Double Chinese Pink. Japan Morning Glory. 
New Candytuft Empress. Phlox Drummondii 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum Carnation Marguerite. 
Poppy — “American Flag." Petunia Hybrid, mixed. 
Forget-me-not Victoria Pansies, 10 colors mixed. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. California Golden Bells. 
Alyssum Little Gem, mixed. Giant Verbena, mixed. 


23 BULB i Hew B i ” 1 Summer 


Flowering Hyacinth, 1 Double Pearl Tube- 
rose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixed Ox- 
alis, 2 “ Fair Maids of France,’ 2 Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 
Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 2 Splendid New Canna Lilies — 
1 crimson, 1 * Novelty.” urn Check Good for 25c 
on first $1 order; also our New Floral Guide, telling al! about 
Roses and 400 other choice flowers. All above postpaid, 
only 30c. THE CONARD & JONES CO., “Growers o/ the 
Best Roses in America,” Box A, West Grove, Pa, 


“' Snlend 








MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 
Flower Seeds 


Send me Four two-cent Stamps, the names 
and full addresses of two of your flower loving 
friends ana I will mail you Four Ha3ily Grown 
and Popular Annuals (25 cents value). 
AS 8 — Finest mixed. Of all best varieties. 
NASTURTIU MS — Over 20 famous varieties. 
ROYAL SHOW PANSIES— Over 100 colors. 
SWEET PEAS — Over 40 choice varieties. 
One package of each variety, my book, 
‘Floral Culture,"’ and my 12th annual ¢€ 
Catalogue, daintier and prettier than ever, 
sent for only 8 cents and the names and 
addresses of two flower loving friends. You 
won't forget if vou write NOW. 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Secret of the Pines 


‘“‘PINOSANA’’ 


4 6A cushion filled with fibre made 
bivst of Pine Needles. Soft, soothing, 
5 235 sa altary, The breath of the 
~ Jes Western Forest for tired, aching 
heads. This Fibre is made by a proc- 
ess which retains all the health-giving 
value and fragrance of Pine Needles — 
the only process accorded U. S. Patents. 
A 20 x 20 inch Pine Needle Fibre Filled 
Cushion sent postpaid for 95 cents. 


Pacific Pine Needle Co. 


364-6 Sutter St., S. F., Cal. 
Write for Booklet, 


Factories: Grant’s Pass, 
Ogn., San 0, 
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Our new giant-flowering, ever- 
blooming kinds are absolutely 


unrivalled. The most satisfactory 
flowers grown. They never dis- 
appoint. 


5 large pkts. different colors, 

postpaid, for 10 cents. 
Handsome 100 page Seed and 
Rose Catalog Free. 
ELBRIDGE E.WHEELER 

Box 152, Bridgeport, Conn. 


/rite for Our Book— 





of flowers, roses, shrubs, etc. It tells 
“HOW TO BEAUTIFY 
HOME SURROUNDINGS” 
Full of invaluable information on Flori- 
wa culture and Landscape Gardening. Our 
years of experience at your service FREE. 
If your home be small and modest make 
4 its surroundings charming and attractive ; 
ma or, if you possess spacious grounds, have 
them tastefully planned, making them 
artistic and a delight to cultured tastes. 
This book is fully illustrated and is free. 


Write for it now. Wi Park Con- 
servatories, Dept. 10, Sidney, Ohio 


FROM RUGGED NEW HAMPSHIRE 
are always successful because they 
are vigorous and hardy. 

76-page catalogue of hardy plants 
and seeds FREE. 




















AND 
SEED S Monadnock Greenhouses, Keene, N.H. 
40 choice varieties, finest 
grown; several rare novel- 


FLOWER SEEDS gern coiinsone 


A beautiful yard all the season, for 10 cents silver. 
AMERICAN FLOWER SEED CO., Durant, I. T. 
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NEXT SUMMER'S 
GARDEN 








A Garden in e Barrel 

HE flower-lover can have a flower-garden if she 
T possesses only sufficient space to stand a barrel 

in her tiny yard. A large, well-hooped barrel 
may be prepared for this purpose by knocking out the 
head, cleaning the inside and drilling some sma!l 
holes in the bottom for drainage. Drill holes 
three inches in diameter and six inches apart in the 
sides. 
raise it a few inches above the ground. Tuck into 
the holes in the sides wandering Jew, nasturtiums 
or anytrailing vine, geraniums, heliotropes, fuchsias, 
pansies, etc. The usual window-box flowers will 
thrive beautifully in the top. 


Beautifying an Ugly Rock 


Fill the barrel with good garden soil and | 


| 


Having a large boulder in the garden that could 


not be removed one woman determined to make a 
beauty spot about it. So she had a basin five feet 
by eight and three feet deep excavated at one end, 
and had it filled with good soil. The bottom was 
hard clay, so she had the sides roughly cemented, 
the basin surrounded with small water-worn stones, 
filled in between with German and Japan iris. 
Pink, white and blue water-lilies filled the basin. 
Ferns and a large clump of ornamental grass were 
at the base of the large boulder. It was a beauty 
spot the whole season through. 


The Best Way to Raise Gladioluses 

Do not attempt to grow gladiolus bulbs year 
after year in the same bed without renewing the 
soil to a depth of at least twelve inches. Gladio- 
luses grow best in a sandy soil, well enriched with 
old cow manure. Given. the proper conditions as 
to soil and sunshine, no other summer bulbs can 
compare with them in richness of coloring or free- 
dom of bloom. Large bulbs give the best results. 


How to Grow Heliotrope Cuttings 


When starting cuttings of heliotrope place an 
inverted glass jar over each cutting, allowing it to 
remain until there are signs of active growth. 
Young specimens of this same tender plant, 
obtained by mail, sheuld receive the same treatment. 


A Tub of Water Hyacinths 


An inexpensive but attractive ornament for a 
lawn may be made by taking a large tub —a quarter 
of an oil or vinegar barrel will do—and after 
painting the inside of it white, fill to within about 
three inches of the top with rich earth firmly 
packed; fll with water, and after allowing it to 
stand a day or two place in the water a single vig- 
orous plant of water hyacinth ( Zichhornia azurea). 
A single plant will soon fill the tub to overflowing, 
and with its beautiful blue flowers will attract the 
admiring attention of flower lovers. 


Raising California Violets 


California violets were successfully grown (after 
repeated failures with seeds and young plants) from 
a lot of old plants which a florist had separated 
from the new and thrown out. They were planted 
in impromptu beds made from rough boards, six 
feet long and three feet wide, at the protected south 
side of a stable, digging down two feet and filling 
up one foot high with fine rich loam. In the fall 
these beds were covered with old window-sashes. 
Early in the spring, before hothouse violets were 
out of market, two hundred large fragrant purple 
violets were picked daily, 


How to Prevent Weeds 


Cover your flower-bed over with salt from one 
inch to two inches deep. Dampen the salt occa- 
sionally and leave it on the ground for a week or 
ten days. This will be sufficient time to kill not 
only the weeds but also all seeds that may be in the 
soil or on the surface. Before planting dampen 
the ground thoroughly and let it alone overnight. 
Scrape off all the salt on the surface in the morning 
and let it remain until dry enough to work. Then 
plant your seeds and you need have no fear of being 


| bothered with weeds. 


To Protect Lilies from Worms 


Worms and underground insects prey upon lily 
bulbs. The following simple method is a preventa- 
tive: Prepare the lily bed by thoroughly mixing 
well-rotted manure with the soil. Dig holes a foot 
and a half apart and six inches deep. Put half an 
inch of sharp sand in the bottom of each hole, then 
put in three or four bulbs tothe hole. Add enough 
sand to make a covering of half an inch over the 
bulbs. Be sure that every part of them is well 


| covered. Fill in the rest of the hole with earth 


from the flower-bed. The worms will not penetrate 
the sand. 


Pineapple Tops for a Border 


Pineapple tops make a most strikingly artistic 
border for a flower-bed. One of these tropical 
spines, stuck by chance into the moist earth of a 
fine window-box, took on so readily the rich, silver 
lustre peculiar to the Rhodora, and seemed so much 
at home, that enough of them were at once secured 
for a border. This year half a thousand were 
begged from a hotel chef, and an immense geranium 
bed now boasts a double border that is the admira- 
tion of the community and a safeguard against the 
depredations of neighbors’ fowls. The core serves 


| aS a root. 


| Making Permanent Borders 


Permanent borders or beds for either annuals or 
perpetuals should be made in a permanent manner. 
It is not sufficient simply to dig up the earth in a 
prescribed area. The border should be excavated 
to a depth of eighteen inches, six inches of stones 
put in and the soil put on top of this. The soil 
should be the best potting soil or compost. With 
proper manuring, mulching and working such a 
border will last a lifetime and give the finest results. 


To Have Finely Colored Sweet Peas 

The colors of sweet peas being very delicate will, 
if the sun be allowed to shine on them all day, 
be bleached before or just as they reach maturity. 
This may be prevented by running the rows north- 
east by east to southwest by west. This will allow 
the sun to shine on each side of the rows morning 
and afternoon alternately, and enable the flowers to 


| mature in fine colors. 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


“ELASTIC” 
BOOKCASE 


A good library is collected 
piecemeal; a book here, an- 















other there, as our tastes 
dictate. It’s a growing propo- 
sition. So should the book- 


case be; it should grow unit 
by unit, as the books increase, 
like the ‘Elastic’ Bookcase. 
It’s the original, handsomest, 
and only perfect sectional 
bookcase made. Base _ fur- 
nished with or without drawers. 
Carried in stock 
by dealers in 
principal cities, 
or direct from 
factory, freight 
paid. Send for 
Catalogue A-104. 


The Globe=Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


NEW YORK — 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO—224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON — 91-93 Federal St. LONDON — 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Canadian Factory — Stratford, Ont. 




















































he Ideal Folding Go Ca 


is welcomed by both Mother 
enough to carry in one hand. 





r 








and Baby. Strong and comfortable, yet light 
When open it is self adjusting —no set screws or 
catches to bother with. Can be changed with one hand to any one of three 
positions — sitting up — reclining —full length and in each position locks auto- 
matically so it cannot close up when baby is in. 

Ve originated and patented the Folding Go-Cart. THE IDEAL 
can be taken anywhere, over the roughest crossings, on the street cars. 
upstairs, in fact everywhere you want to go. 

One-fourth the price and four times as convenient as an ordinary 

Go-Cart or Buggy. 


MOTHERS WRITE US TO-DAY 
for catalogue showing many different styles or ask your dealer. 
Be sure the cart you buy is “ THE IDEAL,” made only by 


DETROIT FOLDING CART CO. 
662 Commonwealth Avenue DETROIT, MICH. 














A Free Book About _— 
Incubators 


For your own sake don’t buy an incubator 
until you read our book. It is written by the 
man who knows most about incubating —a man 
who devoted 22 years to the problem. It tells 
vital facts that you must know to buy wisely — 
facts you would not think of, It tells of Racine 
Incubators and Brooders, of course, but whether 
you buy ours or another, the facts are important. 
The man who writes the book made the Racine 
Incubator, When you learn what he knows 
you will want his machine, we think. The book 
is free—write to-day for it. Warehouses at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Paul, Minn. Address 


\. Racine Hatcher Co., Box 75, Racine, Wis. | 








cost more — yield more — 
save all experimenting — 
save disappointments. 48 
years the Standard Seeds. Sold 
by all dealers. 1904 Seed Annual 
postpaid free, to all applicants. 


D. M, FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 











If you cannot secure from your Seedsman, 


GROFF’S HYBRID GLADIOLI (Genuine) 


in their several sections, write me and I will mail my 
1904 illustrated catalogue in which I offer the high- 
est quality which can be secured in the World, 
at prices which are much below the value furnished. 











The Improved Method of 


. FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 
otherwise, with GRIPPIN'S 
Woop CRACK and CREV- 
ICE FILLER and FINISH- 
ING SPECIALTIES, is very 


Filling cracks 
we 
Grippin's 
Filler and 


F sedis an and commen, net ARTHUR COWEE, Gladiolus Specialist, 
, Applier requiring skilled labor 
though the highest degree MEADOWVALE FARM BERLIN, N. Y. 
| “ wl of perfection is attained. 





ALL STEEL LAWN FENCE 
CHEAP AS WOOD 


We make all kinds of Lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery 
Fence, and sell direct to 
you at manufacturers’ prices. 
Save agents’commission 
by writing for our free 
catalogue. 
UP-TO-DATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

901 North Tenth Street, Terre Haute, Lad. 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing sufficient water 
to last 10 to 15 days. Plants thrive in them. 
Over 100 styles. 13 to 62 inches in height. 


$3.00 to $75.00, each 


Write for Price List, 


WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHOEMAKER’S P OU Ky RY 


BOOK ON 


and ALMANAC for 1904, contains 212 
pages with fine colored plates true to 
life. It tells all about chickens, their care, dis- 
eases and remedies. Allabout INCUBATORS 
and how to operatethem. All about poultry houses 
and how to build them. It is really an ency- 
clopredia of chickendom, and no one can afford 
to be without it. Price only 15 cents. 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 730, FREEPORT, ILL. 


THE ORMAS 


has become famous by its hatching 
qualities. Send for our new_catalog 
and learn more reasons why. It’s free. 


L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poul' for 1904, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 



























































We give full instructions 
/ \ for treating all surfaces. 
Y) scriptive matter to 
*| GRIPPIN MFG. Co, 
\ 
A woman is content 
A 
Exceptional personaly conducted 
yusiness like mine can- 
EEDS for advertising. My 
prices are modest, and 
for my pretty Catalogue, or, if you like, 6c. and two 
names of others who grow flowers, and receive my 
complimentary entry to valuable prize contest. Address 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
should be adorned with Palms and 
have 44 greenhouses full. Also have 
hundreds of carloads of Prait and 
Plants, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. Karest 
new, choicest old. Mail size post- 
guaranteed. Larger by express or 
freight. Direct deal will save you | 
catalogue free. 50 years, 1000 acres, | 
44 greenhouses. | 
Box 61, PAINESVILLE, OHIO | 
hen’s nest—that’s why. Write now for free | 
catalog of Gem Incubator, cheaper than most. 
| 
SQ I JAB S sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
order, serving one squab. There is 
good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no xene to attend (parent birds do this). 


Write to-day for our de- 
Dept. 3, Newark, New York 
’ 
Buy Miss White s with small profits. 
not afford big expense 
my patrons pleased and loyal. Send a postal to-day 
Surprise Packet of 20 varieties of choice flowers (400 seeds) and 
818 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
other leaf and flowering Plants. We 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
paid, safe arrival and satisfaction 
money—try it. Elegant 168-page 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, 
Heat in egg chamber of Gem Incubator beats 
The Gem Incubator Co., Drawer X, Dayton, Ohio 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
pay handsomely. Squalis are raised in ONE MONTH; 
Send for our F 


EE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 


with Squabs,”’ and learn this rich industry. Sse 
Plymouth Rock Squab Company, 2a Friend St., Boston, Mass. B. H. GREIDER, MS, PA. 
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3 Japanese Chrysanthemums {037 


We want every reader to see a sample of our plants and to have one of our finely illustrated 80-page FLORAL 
CATALOGUES for 1904, full of illustrations and descriptions of Plants, Bulbs, Seeds and Fruits, (5 pages 
Sepently lithographe: in 7 colors). To everyone who will send us ten cents for the Catalogue we will send 
LARGE FLOWEKING JAPANESE CHR (White, Pink, Yellow) and a 
Good for 10 Ceats on first order, thus giving you the Catalogue and Plants alsolutely Pree. Send 

now and make selection for spring planting. 


TNNTSE ALLEN ’ The Geo. H. Mellen Co., *&* Springfield, 0. 


Established 1877. 
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Druggists throughout the United States 
have been supplied with a large number 
of packages of California Sweet Pea Seeds 
for free distribution. 

Ask for a package —theyarefree. You 
do not have to buy anything — will grow 
easily anywhere. They are sent to drug- 
gists by RIEGER, the California Per- 
fumer, the maker of the famous perfume 


Palo Alto Pink 


THE PERFUME THAT LASTS 


The object of the distribution is to 
spread throughout the country lasting 
remembrances of the California Flower 
‘ Farms where RIEGER’S CALIFORNIA 
PERFUMES are made. 

if your druggist has not been supplied 
with the seeds, send us his name and 
address and we will supply you. 

PAUL RIEGER & CO. 
161 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FIEGER 
THE CALI eats a 








































Fashioned 
Gardens 


are now in fashion. Why 
not have one? Dear oid- 
fashioned flowers, sweet 
with the memories of long 
ago; clumps and clusters 
that keep the garden gay 
from last to first frost. 


Dreer’s 1904 
Garden Book 


Helps you to success with any kind of a garden 
— either flowers or vegetables. Over 7,000 descrip- 
tions of all that's good and new in vegetables 
and flowers; 1,000 illustrations (including colored 
plates); directions and reference ‘ables, 

For 10c. (for postage) we will mail this book 
and start your garden free with a package each, 
Dreer’s Superb Branching Asters, Select Shirley 
Poppies, and Fringed Japanese Pinks. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





16 superb, strong, hardy plants—on their own 
roots. No two alike—the best selection from a 
thousand varieties. Properly labeled and sent by 
mail, postpaid, anywhere in the United States for 
$1.00. Orders booked for delivery when directed. 
We make this inducement to further spread the 
fame of D, & C. roses. The collection includes two 
great Roses, Philadelphia Rambler and that great 
RoseClotilde Soupert. 4// wi// bloom this sea- 
son. Satisfaction and. safe arrival guaranteed. 
Mention this magazine and we will send a@ re- 
turn check for 25c¢ which we will accept as 
cash on a future order. Free with every order 
and also to all who will write for it, our 
New Guide to Rose Culture for 1904. 
THE ee a a co. 
es Trove, ra. 
sare $1.99 


Treen. 
Est. 1850 











CHOICEST 
HARDY PLANTS 


Write for free art catalogue describing the 
finest, most complete collection of high 
grade, hardy trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
perennials in America. It’s a helpful 
guide and **A Work of Reference.”’ 
Tells how to improve the home grounds 
artistically and economically. 
Ask for ‘* Bargains ”’ also. 

















We send 10 plants of the unique and rare Sweet 
Lavender (Genuine) for $1.00; 25 for $2.00. 
Prize-winning Hardy Chrysanthemums — over 
70 beautiful kinds — same special price. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Box N, Germantown, Faille. | 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we 
did it, in our new year book, 


“é i, aad 
Poultry for Profit 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much muney 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10¢, 


THE J.W. MILLER CO.,Box145,Freeport, Ill. 
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10,000 PLANTS FOR 16 CENTS 


Send today 16 cents in stamps and receive big catalog and 
sufficient vegetable and flower seeds to produce 10,000 plants. 
JOHN H. SALZER, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York : 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families 
Advises parents about schvols. Wm. 0. Pratt, Manager. 

Write for further information, with prospectus. 
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The Way to Plant Sweet Peas 
(jy wo tet of high-class exhibition sweet peas 


use the trench method, which is as follows: 

Excavate eighteen inches deep; fill six inches 
with broken stone or coarse siftings from the ashpile; 
fill remaining space with a compost of one-third well- 
rotted horse manure, one-third sods and one-third 
equal parts of slaked lime and sharp sand, all 
allowed to compost over winter, being well mixed 
before being put into the trench. Plant double rows 
four inches apart, two inches apart in the row and 
two inches deep, as early as possible in the spring. 
This method if followed will result in the very 
finest sweet peas. 


How to Sow Fine Flower Seeds 

Some flower seeds are so fine that it is impossible 
to sow them evenly, and in consequence the bed or 
border in which they are planted presents a spotted 
appearance. If a panful of sifted street dust be 
used, in which the seeds are thoroughly mixed, it 


may be sowed brozdcast, and the seeds will be | 


evenly distributed. 


To Keep Cutworms from Sweet Peas 


The cutworm is particularly destructive to the 
sweet pea, and as the support keeps the vine in 
place the cut places are often not discovered until 
the worm has had a chance to escape. To prevent 
this sprinkle slaked lime plentifully along the 
rows when the vines are four or five inches high. 
The worms will not attempt to cross the lime to 
get at the vines, as the lime is sure death to them, 


Where Grass Will Not Grow 


For a plot of ground which is too shady to grow 
grass upon, set out bulbs of the common lily-of- 
the-valley, and between them slips of running 
myrtle. They will soon form a thick mat over the 
ground. 


Treating Obstinate Seeds 
If seeds of the Japanese morning-glory, the com- 
mon morning-glory or the moonflower do not sprout 
readily a notch cut in each seed with a sharp pen- 
knife will hasten matters. Seeds of the canna, the 
Filifera and other palms, and the acacia should be 
| filed. Nasturtium seeds start more promptly if 
peeled, although soaking in tepid water answers 
the same purpose. Flat seeds, like those of the 
cobea and Grrvillea robusta, shou'd be set edge- 
wise and covered very lightly, keeping the soil 
almost dry. If given bottom heat all seeds sprout 
more readily. 


A Garden Under Muslin 


For seed sowing early in the season stretch a 
strip of muslin over the bed to protect the tender 
plants from cold nights and on very warm days 
from the midday sun. Later in the season, when 


one wishes to plant seeds of annuals, the same strip | 


of muslin will protect them from being dried and 
| withered up. A single strip of muslin, five feet 
long and a foot or two feet wide, stretched on stakes 
half a foot above the seed bed, will save many a 
discouraged flower-grower from utter despair. 


Keeping Weeds Out of Flower-Beds 


When a bed is prepared for the reception of 
plants give it a liberal sousing with boiling water. 
If this is done thoroughly it wil! not only destroy 
weed seeds but also the vitality of the roots of per- 


| ennial weeds such as dock, besides putting a speedy | 


| end to all insect life. After plants are set give the 
bed a dressing with sand to prevent a reinfection. 


Flowers for the Farmer's Wile 


Busy women on the farm can grow flowers easily 
and successfully in small, deep boxes placed ona 
box or shelf some three feet above the ground, near 
the kitchen door and the well. Strong, iron-bound 
packing-boxes can be procured from the village 
druggist. Paint these green and fill them with rich 
earth. From fifteen to eighteen inches long is a 
good size and a size that is easily handled. 
elevation is convenient and serves as a protection 
from fowls and stray animals, and being near the 
water saves work and prevents neglect. All house 
plants and hardy annuals flourish and bloom 
| abundantly in this way. 


A Wild-Flower Succession 


Give the shady side of your garden to the wild 
flowers. Plant them so that the same spot may 
bloom from April until October. Hepaticas, blood- 

| roots, violets, columbines, meadow rues and touch- 
me-nots will doit. They will live in the same soil 
and self-sow. The best way to start the garden is 
to save seed from the wild flowers you find in the 
| country. This plan is best for three reasons: first, 
it does not destroy the native flowers; second, seed 
is easily carried, while many plants would die if 
transplanted; third, you learn more about plants in 
this way. 


A Little Garden Plan 


beds, arranged with careful attention to the height 
of plants and blending of colors, which, when viewed 
from the front, will present a cascade of harmonious 
color. The beds are three feet by twelve; the paths 
between should be at least two feet wide. First 
bed, pansies, border of sweet alyssum; second, 


red verbenas; third, white verbenas; fourth, blue. 


| verbenas; fifth, phlox, oxalis border; sixth, stocks, 
parsley border; seventh, poppies; eighth, gladio- 
luses, with carpet of sweet alyssum; ninth, sweet 
scabiosa; tenth, nicotianas; eleventh, dahlias; 
twelfth, cosmos; thirteenth, 
Howered sunflowers. 


Making Long-Stemmed Violets 


Early violets are apt to be so short-stemmed as to 
lose much of their value on account of the difficulty 
in using them. This condition may be easily over- 
come. 
appear pick them daily so that no open blossoms 
may develop. Then stop picking the buds and 
sprinkle the bed once a week with water in which 
nitrate of soda, at the rate of one ounce per gallon, 
has been dissolved. You will thus secure an 
abundance of violets with long stems, besides 


The | 


Here is a plan for a garden, composed of oblong 


chrysanthemums, | 


For a week after the first profusion of buds | 


greatly increasing their beauty and their value as 


| well as convenience in using them. 


























PORCELAIN 
Enameled Baths 
and One-Piece 


Lavatories 


are necessary to your 
bathroom because of 
their absolute clean- 
liness and freedom 
from unsanitary 
cracks and crevices. 
A bathroom equipped 
with them, no matter 
how inexpensively, 
is luxurious and beautiful and a constant pride and comfort. 


Whether you plan for a new bath or an entire 66 MODERN BATHROOMS’”’ 


equipment you will need the help of our book of 
It shows many attractive interiors and special fixtures, with approximate costs in detail, and gives ex- 
pert information and advice for bathroom arrangement unobtainable elsewhere. Sent free on request. 
”. 
Every piece of “Standard” Ware hears our “ Green and Gold” guarantee 
label (look for it) and has the word ‘Standard’ or initials “S. S. M. Co.” cast 
in velicf on the exterior. No others are genuine. 
The fixtures in this bathroom cost approximately $237.00 at factory, not including piping and labor. 
We publish a booklet on the Standard” Portable Shower entitled “ For Beauty’s Sake,” which 
tells how freedom from illness and shower bathing go hand in hand. A post card brings it to you. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. K, Pittsburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
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A QUEENLY RED ROSE 


“Magnafrano” 


Fairly eutitled to be called 


THE EVER-BLOOMING “JACK” ROSE 


A queenly variety, hardy and ever-blooming. 
An American seedling, a cross between Magna 
Charta and Safrano, combines the hardiness 
and vigor of the former with the ever-blooming 
qualities of the latter. It has the delightful fra- 
grance of the Tea Roses. Exce _— healthy. 
Fine, bushy habit; the ideal hardy ever- 
biooming Rose for American gardens. The 
flowers are produced in lavish profusion, ever 
new shoot hearing magnificent blossoms 4 to < 
inches across, of fine form, full and double. Color, 
clear, deep rosy-red. Buds long and pointed. 


Price, strong plants to bi this n, free 
by mail, 20c. each, 3 for 50c., 6 for $1.00. | 


A TWENTY-CENT BOOK FREE 


Our 57th annual catalogue of “Everything for the Gar- 
den” (value 20c.) will be sent free to purchasers naming this 
magazine. This grand publication, the recognized standard on matters hor- 
ticultural and agricultural, is invaluable to those who garden or farm. 
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Our Exclusively 


Woman's 
Catalogue 


contains excellent illustrations and truthful, 
descriptions of practically everything a 
wants or buys. All women de- 
siring it are invited to write their 


careful 
woman 


name and address in space be- a 
low, cut out this advertisement j 
and send in their application. ' 


We will send this Woman's 
Fashion Catalogue free for 
the asking. 


Our Prices 
on Everything 
Are Lowest. 


This is possible because 
our purchasing power among 
catalogue houses is un- 
equaled, and our enormous 
volume of business both re- 
duces our proportionate sell- 
ing expense and enables us 
to figure the smallest per- 













centage of profit. Our 
wholesale prices 
direct to you 
save you job- 
bers’, agents’ 
and dealers’ 
profits. - late 
Weare the original and best 
known General Catalogue Mer- 
chandise house. We have been 
selling ‘‘ Everything for Everybody ’’ by mail since 
1872. We now have over two million customers. 


High Grade Goods Only. 


Although we advertise low prices we must not be 
confused with the irresponsible purveyors of shoddy 
merchandise with which, unfortunately, the country 
is crowded. Our aim is to sell reliable goods only 
and to give our customers the best satisfaction and 
greatest actual saving rather than to handle the 
cheapest stuff regardless of merit. 

By buying direct from us at wholesale three dollars 
are sufficient where five are elsewhere required. 


It Is to Your Advantage 


to acquaint yourself with our goods, prices and 
methods. You cannot make a better beginning 
than by writing for this woman's apparel catalogue. 
It is replete with the season's very latest styles and 
designs, and will be sent gratis to any address out- 
side of the large cities, such as New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, etc. 

Send in your request now. Write your name and 
address here, cut out this ad. and mail to us. 


Name 
POStOFFICE ..........-:0sssessesenrerensacsreresesssoeseseserseeeesseees 
ES TALE State vetiae 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago 






















AMPBELL'S 


$500 GOLD 


IN PRIZES 


FOR THE USERS OF 


Campbell’s 


Varnish Stain 


The only perfect stain for 
Floors, Furniture ana Woodwork 


Transparent. Leaves no brush marks 
All natural Wood colors 
A Guessing Coupon on every can. 
Who will be the next U.S. President 
and what will be his pop- 
ular vote? If you cannot 
buy from dealer, send us 
25c in stamps for 4 pint 
can, prepaid. 
BOOKLET AND COLOR CARD FREE 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
CARPENTER-MORTON 
COMPANY 
Paints and Varnishes 
77-79 Sudbury Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Stork Catch-All Bib 


Protects the Clothing and Table Linen 


The voungest child can wear this bib and feed itself 
without soiling its clothing. It is a perfect protec- 
tion ; everything falls into the fold- 
ing pocket, which can be opened 
and thoroughly washed after each 
meal. It is absolutely waterproof, 
a great improvement upon any 
other style of bib, and the 
only CATCH-ALL BIB ever 
made. Doctors and nurses 
recommend it and say that 
it is sanitary, prevents 
clothing and baby from get- 
ting damp, and that one 
will save its cost in laundry 
bills in a few weeks. 

Made from the celebrated 
STORK SHEETING, which is soft, pliable, odor- 












less, antiseptic and waterproof; superior to rubber | 


and much more economical. Price 


Stork Catch-All Bib, 50 cents each 


at all dealers, or sent prepaid to any address upon 
receipwof price. 
Send for Free Booklet and Sample of Fabric. 
HOSPITAL SHEETING COMPANY 
No. 72 N. Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miller’s Ideal Incubator 


The new common sense principle, 
actical experience, every day work 
tcher. Sent anywhere, to anybody 


30 Days Free Trial 


Big poultry book free. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 52, Freeport, Ills. 











LENTEN IDEAS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS 








. | “HE Lenten season offers a good opportunity | 


for church societies which aid their denomina- 

tional hospitals and orphanages to prepare for 
an offering to be made at Eastertime. There is 
scarcely anything that can be used in a home that 
will not be acceptable to these institutions. 

An afternoon a week might be set apart for the 
reception, either at the church or ina private house, 
of such things as the members wish to send. To 
add interest to these occasions and insure a variety 
of articles, a novel plan is to ask each member to 
bring a donation of some useful article beginning 
with the initial of the last name. ‘The families 
whose names begin with ‘‘]’’ might furnish the 
jellies for the sick, or jackets for the children of the 
orphanage; the ‘*S’s’’ are always numerous and 
might be counted upon for sheets, soap, starch, 
or, perhaps, stockings; the “ B’s’’ might supply 
brooms, buttons and many other things, and have a 
splendid chance to send good reading matter. Ifa 
little hint is dropped the ‘‘ M’s”’ will probably be 
glad to give money to provide for deficiencies. 


During this particular season in the church cal- 
endar many organizations desire to raise some extra 
money for special causes. The fad for souvenir 
post-cards brought one hundred and fifty dollars 
into the treasury of one young people’s society. 
The town in which this was done is at the junction 
of two rivers, and there were many picturesque 
scenes along their banks. Illustrations were made 
of five of the most attractive of these, and the same 
number of the most prominent buildings — such as 
the court-house, school buildings and churches. 
These illustrations were used on souvenir post- 
cards, of which ten thousand were printed. Over 
half of these were sold in lots of five hundred at one 
cent and a half each to schools, societies and hotels 
that retailed them at two cents and a half apiece. 
Many were sold in packages of ten for twenty-five 
cents. Finally, the last two thousand were sold for 
fifteen dollars to a merchant who had an advertise- 
ment of his wares printed upon them. 


The sale of home-made cookery is a well-known 
and favorite means of raising money, but one guild 
gave it a special adaptation by running a lunch- 
counter for High School students. A small room 
opposite the school building was rented and 
fitted up neatly but plainly with oilcloth-covered 
tables and wooden chairs; dishes belonging to the 
church were used. A different kind of soup was 
served each day; also baked beans, brown bread and 
cookies, all of which were sold at moderate prices. 
Everything was donated, but as the congregation 





was a large one and was carefu'ly districted and | 


canvassed, the burden did not fall heavily upon any 
one member. It needed only a few of the women 


of the church to work for a short time each day. | 


No other way of raising money was tried that year. 
The church members were called upon for but the 
one thing, and those who participated did so at a 
cost of but little trouble to themselves. 


A Western church society, grown weary of mak- 


| ing fancy articles for sales, spent a year making 


useful articles only. The main source ot revenue 
from this work has been from the sale of rag rugs 
suitable for bedrooms and bathrobms. The friends 
of the society are pledged to contribute all their 
white cotton rags and also all worn-out garments of 
blue calico and gingham. ‘These are cut into strips 
and sewed ‘‘ hit or miss’’ at the weekly meetings, 
and are then sent to a weaver to be made into rugs. 


These rugs have been sold for one dollar and a talf 


or two dollars as fast as they could be made. 

The purchase of a new church carpet was very 
materially aided by the sale of the old one, which 
was made by rug-weavers into small rugs and found 
ready sale among the church members. 


A Botanical Search of the Scriptures 


‘Tas church parlors should be decorated with 
lilies, roses, rushes, palms, myrtle, cedar, or 
representations of these. Hidden away about the 
rooms may be bags of timothy, flax, wheat, and barley 
seed, olives, figs, cinnamon sticks, mustard, apples, 
acorns, gourds, bunches of herbs and willows. 

After the guests have assembled the committee in 
charge should hand each a card with pencil attached. 
On this card should be written, with blank spaces 
opposite, the names of the following books of the 
Bible: Revelation, Ruth, St. Matthew, Proverbs, 
Timothy, The Song of Solomon, Exodus, Isaiah, 
Numbérs, II Kings, Leviticus, Psalms, Chronicles, 
Zechariah and St. Mark. Thenata given signal the 
search begins for the plants, trees or fruits hidden 
about the room or used in decorations, which are 
mentioned inthe books namedonthecards. Thus, 
if one found a bunch of saffron, which is mentioned 
in The Song of Solomon, the word “ saffron’’ 
should be written in the blank space opposite that 
book. Some books have several plants which belong 
to them. 

At the end of twenty minutes the cards should be 
collected and judged. The most successful com- 
petitor should then be asked to give Biblical 
accounts of two plants named; and may be givenas 
a reward a Scriptural illustration from one of the 
books mentioned. A picture of Ruth, the gleaner, 
would be especially appropriate. 

The refreshment-table should be decorated accord- 
ing to the descriptions of the feast we read of in the 
first chapter of Esther: ‘‘ Where were white, green 
and blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen 
and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble.’’ 
With a little ingenuity these decorations may be 
arranged satisfactorily and inexpensively. The 
simple refreshments might be such as were served 
in Biblical times. 

Unique remembrance-cards for the guests to carry 
home with them may be written as follows, and tied 
with white, green and blue ribbons: 








“Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.”’ 


Cinnamon Cake Fig Cake 
j Apples Almonds 
Grape Juice 


— MAryY F. GARFIELD. 
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Family Memberships 


It seems to be quite the thing to join the CEN- 
TURY CLUB 4y families — father, mother, 
, daughter, and sometimes severa/ sons 
and daughters. If you will write on a sheet 
of paper the name, address, occupation, and 
date of birth of each member of your house- 
hold who is interested in Club membership, 
and send tt right off to the Secretary, full 
and interesting particulars will be prepared 
for each. 


Everybody May Apply 






Housewives, students, teachers, 






farmers, merchants, doctors, 
clergymen, stenograplhiers, nurs 
es—in short every reader of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal is invited 


to answer this announcement. 





















































Do Your Dollars 
Come Slow and 


Go Fast? 


The Century Life-Insurance Club is pre-eminently 
an institution of thrift and helpfulness and finan- 
cial success. It solves the problem of easy life- 
insurance for the people. The Club's wonderful 
‘* Neighborhood Plan’’ produces a better income 
for YOU. 

If you are thinking about life-insurance or think 
that you ought to be thinking about it, the 


Century Life-Insurance Club 


will help you. 

Or, if you are carrying life-insurance that seems 
burdensome you need to know the Club’s easy in- 
stalment method as adapted to the highest-grade 
policies issued to Club members by one of the 
strong and reliable old-line insurance companies. 

Or, if you want to get more money than you've 
got now (without letting go of your present posi- 
tion) you can get it through membership in the 
Century Club. Day by day, week by week, month 
by month, the dollars will come to you in exact pro- 
portion to your use of the ‘*Neighborhood Plan.’’ 

Men, women and young people of sincerity and 
health, who are able to save just a few dollars each 
month, are eligible for membership, 0 matter where 
they may live. The Club's instructive literature — 
consisting of the finest insurance booklets ever 
printed—will be mazled free by the Secretary on 
request, together with an illustration of a policy for 
$1,000 suited to your age, a blank application for 
membership, and full particulars as to how members 
immediately increase their income in a pleasant and 
happy way. 

Enthusiastic members in every State and Terri- 
tory attest the fact that the Century Club is the 
most potential and helpful insurance influence of the 


hour. 
HOW TO JOIN 


Write to-day. Please do not fail to answer the two follow- 
ing questions in your first letter, for if you do the Secretary 
will have to write back and ask them over again: 


Ist. What is your occupation? 
2nd. What is the exact date of your birth? 








Prompt Action is Advised, as the Present Series is Limited to 
ONE THOUSAND MEMBERSHIPS which are pretty well taken. 





CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section A.A. 
5, 7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York. 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary. 







Leather Cases and 
Emblems 


Each Club policy is beautifully engrossed 
and enclosed ina seal-leather case with the 
member's name inscribed in gold-leaf. It is 
the edition de luxe of life-insurance, and 
forms altogether the most attractive and in 
teresting financial equipment ever offered. 

ach member also receives the Club Emblem 
wrought artistically in enamel and gold, 











Gratitude, Confidence, Regret 


“I am grateful for having the opportunity to 
become a member of the Club. I have been much 
pleased by the courteous and business-like way in 
which my application has been treated, and with 
the evident desire on the part of the Club manage- 
ment to be in every way helpful to the members. I 
now have such confidence in the Club’s method that 
I regret not having taken a policy for a larger 
amount. Enclosed please find my monthly deposit.”’ 
A. M. F., Boston. 
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The Best Boys’ Clothing 
in America is made by 


ALSBERG, 
MORITZ & CO. 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
20-22 Waverly Place, New York 


Our new spring styles are 
now on sale by reliable dealers 
everywhere. You 
can identify our 
garments by this 
trade-mark label 
sewed inside of 
pocket. 

Our garments are 
guaranteed to be all 
wool—sewed with silk, 
made by expert boys’ 
tailors, in sanitary 
workshops under our 
personal supervision. 
Dealers everywhere 
are authorized to re- 
fund money when a 
suit does not give 
satisfactory wear. 















If you cannot procure 
our make, write us and 
we will inform ycu of 
nearest dealer. 


Our New Spring Cata- 
logue is now ready. It con- 
tains all the Boys’ Newest 
Fashions. Mailed free on 
request. 





Russian suit for Boys, 
age 2'4 to 6, made of fine 
quality English serge, 
and comes in brown, 
navy, royal blue and red. 


Price $6.00 
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That’s Why 
It’s So Pretty 
and So Cheap. 


ASK your Milliner for the 

“Oberlin I & M”™ for 
98c, made of fine China 
straw, stylishly trimmed 
with fancy chip braid, mull 
and quill, exactly like cut. 
Comes in white, black, tan or navy blue. If you can't find 
1 & M hats in your town, send us the name of your milliner 
or dealer handling millinery and 98c and we will see that 
you get the““OBERLIN" Express Paid. 


I & M Hats are the Hats that Charm 


Complete Spring Catalog to Dealers Only 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 
MILLINERY CO. 


162-164-166-168-1 70-172 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Our beautiful new Flower Hat Pin of Oxydized Silver Free 
With Every I & M Trimmed Hat. 

















$3.00 Shoe 


For Women 


The shoe for comfort, service, style. 
If you have had trouble in getting 
shoes to fit, ask for La France— 
they fit and feel and wear like 
custom made and the cost is less 
than half. Rock Oak soles. 
Special wear-proof lining. This 
shoe appeals instantly to women 
who like smart footwear. All styles 
—all lasts. 
If not at your dealer's send us 
your size and $3.00 and receive a 
pair prepaid. At any rate send for 
Sree booklet. 
WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. 














INDIAN BEAD WORK — 


We will send one 4-foot sample of our Indian 
Bead Chain to each family in the United States 
who will send us 10 Cents for postage and packing. 
We are doing this to introduce our catalogue of 
Indian and Oriental Beads with Instructions, De- 
signs and Loom for making all kinds of Fancy 
Bead Work. Send at once. Address, 








SHELL NOV. CO., 83 Chambers 8t., New York 








THE 
NEW 
GAME 


INTENSELY EXCITING! 
EASY TO LEARN! 


A National campaign card game for social, 
Progressive card parties. Even a woman 
may president! At all dealers, 50c; & 
gilt edge, $1.00. Postpaid by writing to - 


CAMPAIGNO CARD CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


REDUCED RATES on household 

werd to and from’ Colorado, California, 
ashington and Oregon. Write 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 


95 Washington St., Chicago 























CHURCH SOCIABLES 
FOR THE WINTER’S END 








A New Birthday Sociable 


UR Ladies’ Aid Society hit upon an original 
variation of the well-known birthday party 
as a means of obtaining money. | 

We sent out the usual rhyming invitations for a 
birthday sociable accompanied by tiny silk bags in | 
which to put the required number of birthday 


pennies. Our guests having assembled, and been 
entertained by a program consisting of music and 
recitations, we requested all who celebrated their 
birthdays in January to proceed together to the 
refreshment-room. Here they were served with 
cake and coffee, and each one received a souvenir 
in the shape of a tiny white silk bag, prettily tied, 
and stamped with the words ‘‘ Good Resolutions.” 


The February people followed, and partook of | 
refreshments together, receiving small pictures of | 


Washington. Each month followed in order — 
sometimes two together when the number of birth- 
days was small, each receiving appropriate sou- 
venirs. The August people, for instance, were 
decked with large cloth sunflowers, and September’s 
token was a small ear of corn tied with ribbons. 

In addition to the souvenirs we fastened on each 
person a card bearing a rhyme appropriate to the 
birthday month, such as: 


** May your life be all in tune 
With the leafy month of June.’’ 

Our sociable was a success, not only financially, 
but socially as well, the separating of the months 
at refreshment time having the effect of bringing 
together people who seldom had much to do with 
one another, while the souvenirs and rhymes effec- 
tually banished all formality. 


— Mrs. T. W. SHIELDs. 


A Rebus Social 


NOVEL method of entertainment for a church 
social was arranged and carried out by prepar- 
ing cards, upon each of which was represented, by 
means of a rebus, the name of some family in the 
church. The cards were numbered and pinned up 
cn the walls around the room. Numbered lists and 
pencils were provided those present at the social, 
who went about studying the cards at leisure. 
When any one guessed a name he wrote it opposite 
its number upon his list. The person having 
guessed the most names correctly was rewarded at 
the close of the evening. 

The cards are not as formidable to prepare as 
might seem at first thought. Many of the objects 
needed may be cut from magazine advertisements, 
and a very little ability with a pencil will enable 
one to draw the others. This plan will interest 
every family in the church, since each person will 
be hunting for his own name in some hidden form. 

— MARION MALLETTE THORNTON. 


A “ Marked-Down” Sociable 


HE problems frequently involved in preparing 

a social for a city church are the creation of 
such interest in the affair as will attract people, 
the supplying of some entertaining novelty for the 
evening, and an arrangement effective for making 
all persons, and especially strangers, generally 
acquainted, so that there may be no wall-flowers or 
cliques. The ‘** Marked Down’’ Sociable incor- 





porates these desirable features to a large extent by | 


its appropriation of a few ideas from the ‘‘ marked- 
down ’’ sales which merchants use to attract buyers. 
The invitations are worded as follows: 





The ladies of Church cordially invite you to 
“The Marked-Down Sociable,” to be held in the 
church parlors on the evening of , at eight 
o'clock. 

Admission will be granted only to those who come 
with their names marked down on a card affixed to 
coat or dress. All members of the church are espe- 
cially requested to be present, that a check may be 
marked down opposite each name at the roll-call of 
members. 

Some novel features have been planned to make 
this church sociable of more interest than the usual 
“ marked-down"’ sale. If you cannot guess what is 
in store for you at the sociable come and do your 
guessing there. 

Kindly mark down on your calendar the date, and 
remember a cordial welcome awaits you. Bring your 
pencil with you. 





At the door, in separate boxes for the ladies and 


| gentlemen, have price tags with pink string loops 


attached, to be slipped into the buttonhole or over 
the button of each comer. On the tags have the 


| price marked in black ink crossed off, and a 
| ** marked-down”’ price put on in red ink; by means 





of these prices partners may be found for a five- 
minute conversation. 

A brief, bright, introductory address should be 
made by the one presiding, and the rules for the 
evening given as follows: 

1. See that some one else has a good time; 
you will be sure to enjoy yourself. 

2. Find your first partner by the price in black 
ink on your tag. 

3. Change partners when the signal is given, and 
find your second partner by a_ corresponding 
** marked-down ”’ price in red ink. 

Place some mysterious-looking packages on a 
table in the room and ask those present to guess 
what the contents are. Here are some suggestions 
for the preparation of mysterious packages: 

A most useful article, although it is always back- 
ward in showing the result of its work. (A blotter.) 

Something that may travel all over the country 
for two cents. (Postage stamp.) 

It is usually ahead of time, and although often 


then 


behindhand is yet always relied upon. (A cal- 
endar.) 
Extracts from many pens. (A penwiper.) 


It has a snippy disposition. (Pair of scissors.) 

A study in oil. (Box of sardines.) 

An article which ought to throw light on any 
subject. (A match.) 

The guesses on the mysterious packages should 
be ‘* marked down ’’ by each person and handed to 
the one in charge of the table who has the key, and 
who at the close of the evening awards the contents 
of the packages to the best guessers. 

Other simple guessing contests may be arranged, 


| in which the company will be glad to try their wits 
| and ** mark down ” the results. 


— CHARLES HERBERT SCHOLEY. 








There is no shoe more up 
and few as comfortable. 
and with our patent cushion 


‘*The Ultra’’ 
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for women. 
gaz 7 5 20 


ND eos, 


to date than “THE ULTRA” 
shoe is perfectly designed 
insole makes possible a graceful 


poise of the whole body while walking. 


Our patent cushion insole 
and cold in Winter 
makes ‘‘The Ultra’’ 
convince you of its merits. 


and from heat in Summer. 
shoe worth twice its cost. 


protects the feet from dampness 
This feature alone 
One trial will 


A catalog illustrating fifty or more styles for home 
or street wear furnished free by your dealer or by us. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG, CO. 


BROCKPORT, 


N. Y.. U.S. A. 








More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


125,000,000 FLINCH CARDS 
Are in play today in the 


United States alone. The 
largest card factories in 
‘\. the world are strained to 
their utmost capacity and 
yet cannot make Flinch 
fast enough. It is the 
world's greatest game 
j success. 
DO YOU PLAY FLINCH? 
Sold everywhere, or sent 
prepaid by us on receipt of 
price if your dealer doesn't 
sell it. Sample card and 
Gilt Edge $1.00 instructions eee. 
BOURSE — Or Stock Exchange. 
Brand new.—Easy to learn and hard to forget. 
As good as Flinch.—Price 50c. Sample card Pree, 


FLINCH ¢ CARD COMPANY xsiamazoo, tick 














'[AUTO COATS 


(Box Back Ulsters) 


Made-to-Order 


In appearance, a natty, perfect fit- 
ting, modish coat. In effect, a pro- 
tection to health and a source of 
comfort, because they are 
Rain, Wind and Dust Proof, 
An all round coat for rainy 
weather, traveling, driving, out- 
ings. An absolute necessity in 
| wet weather. Comfortable and 
| Stylish at all times. You can 
have any change in style of 
collar or belt. Also Bishop 
Sleeves. Box back, either 
fitted into the form or very 
full. Small shoulder capes 
| made if wanted. 
| We guarantee absolutely 











every garment we make, 

Send for our samples— 
examine carefully — select 
your material—send in your 
measurements and we will 
make upand send garment at 
once, C. O. D. on approval if 
you desire. We havea large 
variety of fabrics and make 
garments up to $35.00. 

We fit perfectly, persons who 










ich. 
Box 572 Toronto, Ont, 








ecdle= 


“Work 


A RARE BOOK of instruction for those 
wishing to dress their children at 4% Less 
Cost, yet equal to the finest imported 
clothing. Price 35c. /uvaluable to those 
making goods for Woman's Exchanges, 
Teaching Hemstitching, Feather Stitching 
and manipulation of fine materials. Details 
of shopping by mail and selection of proper 
materials for all purposes in Book. Acidress, enclosing 35c.,to 
MME. JENNETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Room 924, 320 Broadway, New York 





cannot be fitted by the average 

manufacturer or tailor. Very 

large persons easily fitted. 
Skirts and capes $2.50 each. 

Men's and Boys’ fine storm 

Agents Wan’ 

LADIES SUPPLY CO. 
| | B6, 3118-20 Forest Ave., 





coats. 








Chicago . 


“HANG IT” 


ON THE 


PERFECTION POCKET 
HAT RACK 


When traveling, camping or at theatre. 
A Double-Folding Hook 
used on chair backs, cushions. Car- 
ried in pocket. Price 35c.; with Fold- 
ing Mirror, 50c. For sale everywhere. 
WALLACE NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. E, 24 Beaver Street, New York 














‘Baby WARDROBE ecterne 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet ‘‘ Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money. 


Address Mrs. C. E. 





ATSMA, Bayonne, New deueey 


Amuse and instruct your chil- 


Home Kindergarten 
School erties of talents 


Kindergarten work by mail. Write for catalog. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
81 Home Bank Building Detroit, Mich. 








MEXICAN 
RATS WORK 


from old Mexico—the 
very finest quality 
made, not the cheap 
imitation made in this 
country, nor the ordi- 
nary quality one usu- 
ally sees — made into 
artistic Shirtwaists, 
Collars, Tea Cloths, 
Centrepieces, Doilies, 
Handkerchiefs, Sofa 
Villow Covers, etc., for 
home decoration and 
personal adornment. 
Send four cents for 
handsomely illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
THE AMERICAN-MEXICAN IMPORTING COMPANY 
Drawer “A-3,"’ San Antonio, Texas 
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HEN you buy an 
R&G Corset you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
it will fit all over — not 
merely in spots. There’s 
no comfort in a corset 
that fits in spots, be- 
cause those are just the 
places where it will 
hurt you, and the 
other places will hurt 
your appearance. The 
R&G fits snugly and 
smoothly everywhere, 
and therefore feels as 
well as it looks. 


REG 


CORSETS 
“BETIER THAN EVER” 


PRICES FROM 


$1.00 to $10.00 


Sold by all dealers 





R & G CORSET CO. 


395-399 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


173-175 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO 







Watches 


Are Marked with 
Stamps that 
are Guaranteed 


This Mark means 
18k Gold. 


This Mark means 
14k Gold 


This Mark is found 
on Sterling Silver Cases 
with silver caps, gold 
joints and crowns. 


<< This Mark is found 
on 14k Gold Filled Cases, 
guaranteed for 25 years. 


This Stamp ws AN 
MEANS me “Y 
NOTHING -AS 


It is not the stamp of honesty. The 
U. 8. Government does not stamp any 
article of gold or silver used in the 
arts, Gold Watch Cases are valued by 
weight. 


If you wish to be absolutely sure that 
your watch is genuine worth in case 
and movement buya Dueber-Hampden 


Write for free book, 
‘Fraudulent Watches ’’ 


Dueber-Hampden Watch Works 
DEPT. B, CANTON, 0. 
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Photographs of Styles No. 204, 527, 532. 


At Every Step 


the girl in a Ferris Waist grows in grace, health and beauty. With 
its support she passes through childhood in safety, blossoms into 
girlhood with unrestricted development, and arrives at woman- 
hood with a perfect figure. 


FERRIS Sexse WAIST 


Fits the form and brings health, comfort and grace to every age 











Made in styles adapted to every form and size. Sold by leading retailers 
everywhere. ‘‘ Ferris Good Sense’’ in red letters marks 
it genuine. The Model Book mailed free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, NEW YORK 











The Gold Dust Twins will 
help you get through your 
work in a jiffy. 

The greatest cleanser in 
the world and the house- 
wife’s best friend is 



















cleans 
every- 
thing 
from 
cellar 
to attic 
with 
less 
labor 
and in half the time of any other method. 

Nothing can take its place, because no other washing powder 
is so good. 

































OTHER GENERAL ( Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning woodwork, 
USES FOR oilcloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, cleansing 
GOLD DUST bath room, pipes, etc., and making the finest soft soap. 











Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP. 


GOLD DUST MAKES HARD WA TER SOFT 




















SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers — not a commission house. We can 
and do save our customers one third on retail prices by selling di- 
rect to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. All our goods carry 
our guarantee. Our free illustrated catalogue shows a greater 
assortment of carriages and harness than any dealer can show you. 


it i WV 
Send for it. THE COLUMBUS i 23 : pe, y— ' 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, AY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO . : 
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HE new materials this Easter 
in woolen, silk and cotton 
are noticeable chiefly for 
their extreme softness and 
the pliability of their tex- 
ture. This rule also applies 
to the materials for the 
spring and summer as well. 
Broadcloth will be used for the better grade 
of spring suits and for separate coats. This 
standard material is now made in incredibly 
light weights— in fact there is a broadcloth 
known as chiffon, which is an extremely 
beautiful material, suitable for separate skirts 
to wear with dressy blouses, and also for the 
odd wrap usually made of silk or of a light- 
weight cloth in a pale shade. 

For the more practical every-day coat and 
skirt suits the tweeds and homespuns will be 
chiefly used. These goods come principally 
in the soft grays and the black and white 
mixtures, which are durable and suitable for 
all-around suits. Serge is a material which is 
indispensable for its general utility purposes. 
The new serges come in the finest of surfaces, 
are closely twilled and possess 
a softness of finish and tex- 


MRS. RALSTON TELLS 
ABOUT EASTER CLOTHES 





OR the second best silk dress for general 

every-day wear the small-checked and 
broken-lined silks are used. These silks 
come in the smallest and most unobtrusive 
designs, both in the figured and polka-dotted, 
the latter being self-colored and evident only 
by the difference in the weave. The large 
sprawling, conspicuous designs in silks are 
decidedly out of fashion. 

The whole distinction of a silk dress lies in 
its simple daintiness and its individuality in 
the manner of trimming. Pointsof this kind 
are distinctively the notes of this season’s 
clothes, and are still further emphasized by 
the new materials, which are very simple in 
character and most modest in design. 


HE colors this year, following in the foot- 
steps of the materials, are of an extreme 
softness, the softness in many cases approach- 
ing dullness, and yet there is nothing 
‘dead ’’ in the finish of the goods: itisall in 
the quality of the color. The favorite colors 
for the street gowns this spring will be blue, 
brown and gray. Blue in all its attendant 


ORAWN BY 
KATHARINE WN. 
RICHARDSON 


does not fade, neither does it show the dust. 
For these same reasons the greens and the 
mixed Scotch tweeds are liked. 

For the more dressy gowns, both for the 
street and the house, the pale steel grays will 
be used and also the dull pastel shades of 
green. 

Colored slip linings are worn with the 


open-meshed materials, and the color of the | 


slip lining is brought out in a stronger note 
in the trimming of the gown. The change- 
able shot taffetas are used for lining the loose, 
open-weaved brown and blue voiles and hop- 
sackings; and for the trimmings of these 
gowns narrow plaid silks combining the 
coloring of the lining and the material are 
used. In the making up of an open-weaved 
blue hopsacking or of one of the new striped 
transparent woolen materials in blue, a dull 
green lining would be effective. 


ITH a one-toned costume ina dark color 

a bright note of relief is struck very 

often in the trimming of the hat, or else, ina 
very small, inconspicuous way, in the trim- 
ming of the bodice. For 

this purpose the bright and 





ture which is new in serge. 


HE principal novelties 

among materials will be 
found in the tweeds, hopsack- 
ings and mohairs. Among 
the sturdier goods for thé 
plainer gowns mohair is a 
material which has developed 
from season to season, prov- 
ing by its increased popu- 
larity that it is serviceable. 
The new mohairs come ina 
variety of patterns, striped 
and figured and in broché 
designs, the designs being 
self-colored, or brought out 
with an outline of white 
against a dark background. 
For semi-tailored gowns mo- 
hair cannot be surpassed ; 
it is also useful for separate 
skirts to wear with shirt- 
waists and covert cloth coats. 

For the better gown for 
spring, as well as for the 
light-weight one for street 
wear in the spring and 
autumn, voile is unquestiona- 
bly the material. Its vogue is 
so great that its merit is con- 
clusively proved. Beginning 
at thirty-seven and a half 
cents a yard for the plain 
voiles, the prices run up 
through grades of different 
qualities in both plain and 
fancy weaves which are suit- 
able for gowns of almost every 
description. Inthe more ex- 
pensive grades voile comes 
in lovely striped azure pat- 
terns and also in openwork 





vivid greens and canary yel- 
lows are used. They may 
be toned down into the 
necessary subdued effect by 
embroidering them over with 
black, or almost concealing 


of athin black passementerie. 

The cut-out openwork 
effect of trimming is most 
conspicuous in all manner of 
clothing this spring. This 


taken directly from the em- 
broidery known as “‘ broderie 
d’ Anglaise,’’ which has been 
used for many years, prin- 
cipally for the trimming of 
children’s clothes and for the 
all-over collars and yokes for 
blouses and gowns. This 
year this cut-out trimming in 
the soft linen batiste is used 
for every possible description 
of gown, from the chiffon 
broadcloths to the very best 
grades of silks, and, indeed, 
upon the silk chiffons them- 
selves. It is a trimming 
capable of much further de- 
velopment and also has the 
immense advantage of being 
inexpensive in price. It is 
also a goud width and of a 
serviceable character. 


HE home dressmaker may 
obtain, practically at no 
expense, the effect of this now 
popular broderie d’Anglaise 
upon hersummer blouses and 
clothes. It really consists of 





designs which are suitable 
for separate bodices and also 
pretty to use as a trimming 
for gowns of the plain ma- 
terial. The plainer voiles 
can be used in combination 
with the more expensive ones. 





ILK will be used for the 


DRAWN BY ELIZABETH L. BURTON 


THE MRS. RALSTON SHIRTWAIST 


This shirtwaist is designed for practical every-day use, and is well adapted to wear 
with a walking suit, and with short summer skirts of duck or piqué. 
als, such as crash, hopsacking, linen and madras, would be the best materials to use 
in making this shirtwaist, as it requires a material with a certain amount of body and 
one that will hold the starch. The sleeves are made in one of the new Raglan cuts. 
The waist fastens down the back, where it is finished with three box-plaits. 


Cotton materi- 


nothing more or less than a 
cut-out pattern at regular in- 
tervals in the form of con- 
ventionalized flowers, rings 
or blocks, or oblique or 
diamond-shaped figures, the 
edges of Which are button- 
hole-stitched. If you wish 
to have the cut-out portions 








shirtwaist gown for every 

day, and silk brocade for the 

very formal evening gown. Of all the mate- 
rials this season the new silks are prominent 
by reason of the softness of their finish and 
texture. That old friend, foulard, which has 
been so much in evidence during past seasons, 
will be used again this year, but strictly and 
almost exclusively for the simpler shirtwaist 
suits. For the silk dresses for afternoon 
wear, and in fact for all dresses which are 
made with long skirts, taffeta, satin taffeta, 
Louisine, peau de cygne and crépe de chine 
will be used. This latter material has for its 
only serious rival for the better gowns the silk 
voiles. The new crépe de chines are ex- 
tremely soft both in finish and texture, and 
come both in single and double widths. For 
the woman who is in mourning there is a 
crépe de chine of double width with a dull, 
lustreless finish, at the reasonable price of 
two dollars a yard. 

For best gowns the plain one-toned silks 
are preferred either in faille or taffeta; then 
come the crépes de chine and the small- 
figured brocaded silks; the latter is as soft in 
texture as the other weaves of silk, and not 
the stiff “‘ stand-alone ’’ material ef our grand- 
mothers’ days. 


shades will be prominent, not alone in the 
spring street gowns but in summer clothes in 
general. Costumes this spring will be princi- 
pally of a monotone shade, but the trimmings 
and the accessories, the hats and the parasols, 
will give the necessary note of color. In 
many cases the trimmings of the gowns and 
the hats will be of a tone of the same color, 
either a lighter or a darker shade—as, for 
instance, with a gown of blue voile the hat 
and trimmings might be a bluet shade, or with 
a gown of one of the deeper pastel blues the 
hat and trimmings would be pretty of a Sevres 
blue, which is a clear, cool porcelain shade 
that is pretty both in silk and woolen goods 
and in the better grades of cotton materials. 


ROWN in every shade will be popular in 
the summer and spring clothes. This 
means that the pongee and Shantung silks, and 
the washable cotton materials, such as India 
linon, batiste and Holland linen, will continue 
infavor. There are many new names given to 
these new colorings in brown, but in reality 
they are simply écru, cream and the dark 
tones of brown. Brown is a good color in all 
its shades for summer, for general wear, as it 


larger figures the edges may 
be finished with a narrow 
cord to make them heavier, 
and the buttonhole stitch used over the cord. 
If the trimming is for a yoke, or for an appliqué 
to be set on a blouse, finish the edges as the 
edges of patterns in embroidery are finished. 
Broderie d’Anglaise is a mode of trimming 
admirably adapted to washable cotton gowns. 


ASHIONS in laces have swerved sharply 
around from the heavy varieties so much 
used on last year’s clothes to the thinnest 
kinds of lace for the nicest clothes: Chantilly 
is seen on almost everything. Lace is rather 
an expensive form of trimming, as to produce 
a good effect, especially with a thin, light- 
weight lace, a considerable amount must be 
used; therefore, to the nine women out of ten 
who must consider the question of expense 
before anything else, this fashion of trimming 
is really one which they must try to work out 
on an economical basis. This may be done 
by using thin all-over lace for the purpose of 
trimming, as this lace is wide and compara- 
tively inexpensive. Thin bobbinet, or point 
d’esprit lace, can be used upon the less expen- 
sive gowns with very striking effect, as both 
of these laces have at least the quality and 
appearance to be desired. 


them beneath a double edge | 


style of trimming has been | 




















Mail Orders Exclusively 
No Branches or Agents 


Spring Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 


120 Styles 


*8 to *50 


If you are considering the purchase of a 
suit, skirt or jacket this season, write 
for a copy of the Spring edition of ‘‘ My 
Lady’s Wardrobe,’’ mailed free to any 
address in the United States. 

It illustrates and describes 120 of the 
latest Parisian creations in tailor-made 
suits, traveling gowns, walking and dress 
skirts; in fact, costumes and skirts for 
every occasion, and for every age and 
figure, all of which have been designed 
exclusively for our customers. 

We carry in stock over 400 handsome Spring 
fabrics, imported for this season’s wear, includ- 
ing beautiful mixture effectsin Molian weaves, 
Mohairs and Brilliantines, as well as a splendid 
line of very light weight fabrics particularly 


adapted for our Southern patrons. We do not 
carry Wash Goods. 


A full line of samples of such materials and colors 
as you prefer will be sent free on receipt of your 
request. Make your selection of the fabric, choose 
from our fashion book the style in which you wish 
your garment made, have your measurements taken 
in accordance with our very explicit directions, and 
we will guarantee to fit and please you. 

Your money refunded if we fail to satisfy you. 


‘* My Lady’s Wardrobe ’’ illustrates : 
Tailored Suits . ° $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes . $10 to $40 
Mohair a4 Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts ° $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets ‘ $7 to $30 
Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-day 

Suits, Traveling Dresses, 
Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express charges to any part 
of the United States. 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER 
We guarantee to fit and please you. If we do not, 
return the garment promptly and we will refund 

your money. 

In requesting samples, mention about the color 
you desire and we will send you a full line of just 
exactly what you wish. Be sure to ask for the Spring 
edition of “ My Lady’s Wardrobe,” No. 31. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 125 West 23d St., New York 
Established 15 years. 


































Everything in 
\ Infant’s Wear 


No. 731 —This infant's long 
white dress made of fine nain- 
sook, cut extra full with neat 
hem, solid yoke of finest tucks 
back and front. Embroidery 
insertion finished with fine em- 
broidery ruffle, cuffs to match. 


} Price $1.00 

| No, 95'7—Infant's short white 
dress made of fine shirred 
nainsook, dainty yoke of val- 
enciennes lace, insertions and 
tucks Neck and sleeves are 

finished with valenciennes lace 

edge to match yoke. Sizes, 

six months to three years. 


Price 75 Cents 


The above two garments are 


selected from our enormous 


Style 731 from 
stock of infant’s wear as ex- 


ceptional values. You cannot buy the material alone for the 
price of these garments, made in the most dainty manner. 


, . 
No. 300, Infant’s Complete Outfit, $990 

Consisting of 24 Pieces, for — 
Our specialty in making up infant's outfits has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers, we select just the articles 
necessary, each article in itself a bar- 
gain. Any article listed in this outfit 
may be purchased separately, but our 
advice is to buy it complete, as only 
necessary articles are included in 
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this set: 

1 Lace trimmed dress . . $1.75 
1 Ruffled dress ....... 1.50 
1 Silk cap... es ——. 
2 Embroidery slips, 4% .98 
3 Hemstitched slips, 29c. 87 
1 Flannel skirt ....... 8 
1 Cambric skirt....... 50 
1 Embroidery c'bricskirt .75 
2 Cotton shirts, 15c..... .30 


2 Pairs bovotees, 10c. ... 
1 Crocheted sacque.... 
2 Barrow coats, 29. ... 
6 Cotton diapers, 10c... 


Our Catalog con- 
taining the most com- 
plete list of infant's 
wear will be issued 
March 10th, and sent 
free on application. 





G d 3 200. 
‘SUTH AVE 18" YORK: 


















ESTs@ 


This 
Infant’s 
Short Dress 


of Nainsook, round 
yoke of hemstitching 
and __ featherstitching, 
neck and sleeves 
trimmed with lace, skirt 
has hemstitched hem; 
6 months to 2 years. 


$1.10 


Our Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents postage) 
Describes over 2,000 articles — 1,000 of which are 
illustrated — for the Complete Outfitting of 











Boys, Girls and Infants. 
We have no branch stores — no agents 
Correspondence receives prompl attention, 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 





Teaches Baby to Walk 


in the easy way. Prevents possibility of bow-legs or 
spinalinjuries. It supports the child on a comfortable 
little seat, taking the weight and strain off the legs. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 


Saves mother hundreds of steps and many a back- 
ache. Spares baby falls and bumps. Amuses him and 
keeps him off the cold floor. Really does a large part 
of a nurse girl’s work. 

PRICE $2.75. Includes a net (to replace seat) 
for babies under the walking age. Territorial conces- 
sions to dealers. Write for our souvenir “BABY BIRTH 
Boox” which records important events in baby’s life ; 
also a full description of E-Z-GO. It’s FREE. 


MINNEAPOLIS BEDDING Co. 
916 5th Ave., 8. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





You will never have trouble with dress linings if 
you use 


Samson Lining Silk 


The quality has been improved, but the price is 
the same, 58 cents. SAMSON is a pure silk lining, 
and every yard is stamped SAMSON wear guar- 
anteed. At all lining departments. 

If your retailer does not have SAMSON SILK write to the manu- 
facturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
for a sample and information where you can purchase it. 





HE new 
spring coats 
for children 


are made on very 
practical and sim- 
ple lines. Trim- 
ming of all 
descriptions is 
noticeably absent 
from the better 
grade of coats— 
this is, of course, 
speaking only of 
the coats for gen- 
eral every-day 
wear, and not ofthe 
silk and muslin 
coats for dress 
occasions. The every-day coats are made 
principally of tweed, homespun, serge and 
hopsacking, and their novelty lies entirely in 
the cut of the sleeves and shoulders and in 
the effect obtained by simplicity. The long, droop- 
ing effect of the shoulders, which is so very prominent 
in the fashions of grown-up people’s clothes, has crept 
into the children's fashions to a conspicuous extent. 
As far as coats are concerned this effect is produced 
principally by yokes. 


THE NEW SPRING COAT 


HE yoke is used both in the back and front; it is 
made with the lower edge cut in some simple 
shape and appliquéd over the top portion of the coat. 
The yoke is cut extremely long on the shoulders with 
the edges lapped well over, forming the trimming for 
the top parts of the sleeves. The coat may be either 
plaited on to the yoke or cut to fit without any fullness. 
The edges of the yoke form the only trimming neces- 
sary; these edges either being stitched down flatly to 


| the coat, or bound, or piped with a braid of a contrast- 


on a blue one. 


| 





ing shade of silk. The sleeves are no longer the big, 
full leg-of-mutton ones which have been used for the 
children’s coats for the past season or two, but are 
made with all the fullness at the elbow and with very 
large, deep cuffs of the same material as the coat. 
Many of the cuffs are made with buttons and button- 
holes so that they may slip on and off more easily, 
and at the same time the buttons and buttonholes 
make a simple but pretty finish. The yokes described 
above have quite taken the place of the deep shoulder 
capes for children’s coats for every-day wear, the 
shoulder capes being reserved strictly for the more 
elaborately made coats, when the deep shoulder 
capes or collars may be made of thin materials, such 
as lace or all-over embroidered muslin. 


OATS of homespun and other heavy materials are 
usually made in the long three-quarter length. 
For the shorter reefers the smooth-faced goods are 
suitable, as these coats answer for dressier purposes 
than the longer coats. The light-weight broadcloths 
and the smoother-finished serges are made up into 
short-length reefers. These reefer coats are made in 
two styles: one is the well-known reefer which has 
been worn by children for many seasons past with the 
box back, double-breasted front, plain notched tailor 
collar and straight cut sleeves; the other is made with 
a very full circular back, a back which resembles the 
Empire back in the long wraps worn by their mothers. 
The fronts of these coats aiso hang loose and straight 
and the sleeves are nothing more than double circular 
ruffles. 


HE first short dresses for little boys are made with 
small shoulder bretelles of the material; these 
bretelles are usually finely plaited and edged with 
the tiniest edging of embroidery or with hems. The 
fronts and backs of the little dresses are plaited in 
clusters of small plaits to form a yoke effect, and they 
may be worn with or without belts. 

The second set of short dresses are practical and 
pretty made of the pin-striped lawns with box-plaited 
backs and fronts, trimmed only with round turnover 
collars and cuffs. 


RACTICAL every-day suits for the little men from 
two to four years old are made of dark navy-blue 
linen with straight plaited backs, and one wide box- 
plait down the centre of the fronts. On the edges of 
the front box-plait small loops made of braid are 
placed to fasten on to the buttons which are on both 
sides of the front box-plait. It is pretty to have 
navy-blue bone buttons and blue loops on a white 
suit, and to have white bone buttons and white loops 


HE little ladies and gentlemen still in their first 

short clothes continue to have their dresses made 

of nainsook and batiste. For the little ladies the 

styles are practically the same as for the past few 

years; their better dresses have ruffled skirts, and 
round or square yokes trimmed with lace and 
embroidery. A pretty, simple and effective 
way to finish the skirts of babies’ dresses, 
either boys or girls, is to cut the top of the 
hefh in a round, pointed ot square block 
shape and to turn it up in the usual way, 
hemming each square or point down carefully 
on the wrong side, and feather-stitching the 
outlines thus made on the right side of the 


skirt. This must be done by hand. Skirts 

of dresses finished with hems with fancy cut j ~ 

tops do not require any other trimming. if 
Serges and tweeds are two materials which, ‘ 


from the point of view of service and weight, 
are adaptable for the making of early spring 
clothes for children. Both materials will 
make nice spring dresses, as well as dresses to 
wear in autumn when school begins. Mohair, 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE 
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LITTLE PEOPLE IN THEIR 
SPRING CLOTHES 


By Mrs. Ralston 





A MORE ELABORATE COAT 


AN EVERY-DAY SUIT 





THE ONE-PIECE SUIT 
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WHEN THIN MATERIAL iS USED 


N. RICHARDSON 


in the small checks 
and fancy weaves, 
is another material 
which will be used 
for children’s 
dresses this spring 
and also for coats 
for the smaller 
children. The 
veilings, challies 
and wool batistes 
are practical and 
nice materials to 
choose for chil- 
dren’s clothes. 

In the making 
up of these light- 
weight woolen 
materials for general knockabout wear for 
children the utmost simplicity of style pre- 
vails; in fact, the more severe the simplicity 
is, the greater amount of style is possessed 
by the costume. Elaboration in the trimming and 
treatment of children’s clothes is confined entirely to 
the lingerie dresses of the thin summer materials. 


FOR A SMALL GIRL 


OR the little men the one-piece suit of tweed and 
homespun is made with a box back, or with a 
box-plaited back, two box-plaits being used, one from 
each shoulder, the plaits being stitched only to the 
waist-line. The front of the suit is made with a wide 
plastron extending from the centre to each shoulder 
seam, which gives the effect of a wide double-breasted 
coat, but unlike a coat, where the double-breasted 
effect is simply obtained by the lapping over of a por- 
tion of the coat. The plastron is cut in a separate 
piece and shaped to fit exactly the front of the dress, 
being made wide across the shoulders and shaped in 
toward the waist; the shaping in a little at the waist 
is just enough to give the semblance of shape to the 
plastron; it then widens out a trifle toward the edge. 
These plastrons may be finished with narrow pipings 
or folds put on the edge, or rows of buttons may be 
used on each side. They may be attached by means 
of buttons and buttonholes, fastened in place at the 
left side under an invisible fly fastening. 


TILL another way of making small boys’ suits, 
either in the coarser-weaved woolen goods or the 
heavier grades of linen and cotton goods, is witha 
small square yoke in the back and front, the material 
in the centre front and back being laid in a small 
cluster of side-plaits, which are stitched from two to 
four inches in depth, thus giving some fullness to the 
skirt portion. The yoke is quite concealed beneath 
a double “‘ coachman’s cape’’ of a heavy white linen 
or crash. These little suits fasten down the centre 
of the back. The entire style of these suits Jies in the 
collars and their cut and fit. The collar should open 
in the back and be made to fit over a small standing 
neckband; this will make it fit snugly around the neck. 
The edges of these collars are cut in points or round 
scallops and finished with buttonhole stitch, or with 
inch-wide hems, or simply with deep hems. Suits of 
this kind are pretty when made of the woolen materials 
with collars of white linen, or of pale pink or blue 
linen embroidered in white. 

To be economical as far as laundry work is con- 
cerned, and yet have your boy look as cleanasa healthy, 
active boy should look, dress him in the dark navy- 
blue linen suits with bloomers to match. Three- 
quarter length reefer coats of this same linen are use- 
ful, too. Such coats are made with a tailor finish and 
depend upon such simple accessories as white pearl 
buttons for their trimming. The Raglan-shaped 
sleeves are used in these coats, and the collar is the 
regulation ‘‘ man’s’’ collar with a notched edge. 

For the every-day white suits the collars may be 
of dark navy-blue with the edges bound with white 
cotton braid. The belts should match the collars, and 
the cuffs be tiny straight bands, matching the collar. 


IQUE and heavy linen coat suits are pretty for chil- 
dren over ten years of age. These suits are made 
with the plain gored skirt in many instances and 
trimmed with folds or bands of a darker piqué or 
linen, above a deep plain hem. The coats are of the 
belted Russian blouse order and are trimmed 
with bands or folds to match the skirt. Dressier 
frocks of the same description are made for chil- 
dren of this age, and for the younger children of 
linen, batiste and lawn, with trimmings of inlet 
bands of the heavy broderie Anglaise. 

Challies with light grounds figured in a smal] 
Dresden china design make useful gowns for 
little girls. They are pretty made with a corded 
skirt and the bodice corded below the yoke-line. 


EPARATE skirts for girls to wear with blouses 
and the separate coats of covert cloth are 
made of the small dark-checked materials and 
the fancy-weaved mohairs. Such skirts are 
pretty when made in an accordion-plaited model 
with the plaiting mounted on a slip and tacked 
down closely to define a yoke. When very thin 
light-weight materials are used for these 
accordion-plaited skirts, such as crépe de chine 
or voile, soft pongee or India silk, it is pretty to 
use lace or a heavy pattern openwork insertion 
in strips to form the yoke, in which case the 
plaiting should be cut away from beneath the 
lace or insertion. The skirt should also be 
tacked here and there in the plaiting and just 
below the knee to the slip lining; this will keep 
it hanging straight. The lower edge is finished 
with a hem or a couple of rows of the insertion 
let into the hem, and the material is cut away 
from beneath. 
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A DRESS FOR THE STREET 


ness. The bodice has a deep collar. 











with a deep yoke of broderie d’ Anglaise. 


ADE of one of the loosely-woven eta- 
mines of a tobacco-brown shade and 
trimmed with narrow gold and black braid. 
The cut flounce is put on with a slight full- 


AFTERNOON GOWN OF VOILE 


THE skirt is full and trimmed with double quillings. 
Through the centre of each quilling a straight 
band of black velvet is set on. The bodice is made 


THE NEW SPRING GOWNS 
FOR EVERY DAY 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


OF WHITE SILK VOILE 


HE skirt is a circular 

one seamed in the cen- 
tre of the front and back, 
tucked around the hips and 
made with a deep flounce. 
The bodice is tucked in 
clusters and trimmed with 
silk galloon. 








TAILOR SUIT FOR SPRING 


T IS made with one of the 

new round skirts which is 
tucked between plain fitted 
panels. The bolero is loose 
and trimmed with a plastron. 
The collar and cuffs are of 
black and white striped silk 
embroidered in black chenille. 


A GENERALLY-USEFUL GOWN 
THs model may be developed either in silk or 
woolen material, or in one of the heavier cotton 
goods. The skirt and bodice are box-plaited, the plaits 
being stitched with a contrasting color on the edges. 
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“Meérode”’ 
and 
“Harvard Mills” 


(HAND FINISHED) 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


For Women and Children 


HIS underwear was adopted for the 

recent Physical Culture Demonstration 
at the Madison Square Garden. They 
were chosen for perfection of shape, 
exquisite finish and quality of fabric. 

If the readers of 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal knew what we know about 
these sterling Brands of Underwear, 
they would immediately resolve to pur- 
chase “MERODE” or “HARVARD 
MILLS” Garments at the first oppor- 
tunity. They can be obtaiied in every 
available shape from all Dry Goods 
Houses. If not procurable in your 
vicinity, write us and we will give you 
the necessary information. 


Every Garment bearing the 
“ MERODE” or “HARVARD MILLS” Brand 
is guaranteed by 


LORD & TAYLOR 


Sole Wholesale Agents, N.Y. 














48 Cents 


It has been the ambition of all silk manu- 


| facturers to produce a silk lining to retail at 


50c. per yard that would give satisfaction. 
Beginning with February rst, 


Success Silk 


can be had at all lining departments in the 
United States, price 48c. per yard. War- 
ranted not to stretch, split or tear. 

This is the only pure lining silk which 
has ever been put on the market at 5oc. 


or less that will give satisfaction to the 
; consumer. In all shades, 19 inches wide. 


SUCCESS wear guaranteed stamped on 


| every yard. 


| 


If your dealer does not carry SUCCESS SILK ask 
him to write to the manufacturers, BURTON Bros. & Co., 
384 Broapway, NEW York, for samples for you 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On seeing the perforation 





. ee * eeee e880 e008 © se6 
Sesser es 5 2 Pe. sae & 
Se eesecs See o78e of? 2° 2 
eo * eee 0 7 es @e . ee s 
eeeee#e#e ee @ ececse eeeate 


Every three yards on the Selvedge 


—VYOI_LEBo 


“VOILE CREPE” ‘*SUPERFINE VOILE” 
*“*VOILE ETAMINB’’ 


Have the touch, finish, lustre, draping qual- 
ities and color assortment of 


Costly Fabrics at Popular Prices 


36 inches wide. New street and evening 
shades—blacks and creams a specialty. 


Carried by All Retailers —" 
JOY LANGDON & CO., Mirs’ Agents 


Boston and New York 
Of equa] merit with MARK 


—DANISH CLOTH— 
6 - Pretty Collars - 10c. 


2 New Fagoted,2 Linen turnovers and 
2 dainty Lace Collar Patterns, all 
different. 














Also Circular of Embroid- 
ery Novelties. All for only 10c. 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box L. 





SHIRT WAIST DESIGNS 


A warm iron transfers the design to any material. 
On receipt of 25e I will send my latest Catalogue of 
Embroidery Desigus and Initial letters, and with it 
free of charge a new shirt waist design. 

JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 
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a CORSET 0; 

P . > rs 

, Made of fine Alexandra Cloth, French tke 
gored with fan front, the LATEST style, 
which gives the flat appearance to the 

O} abdomen. Trimmed with fine valenciennes re) 
lace and baby ribbon insertion, Price $1.00 

per pair. A great value. If not for sale at 

your dealers, send $1.00 for a sample pair. 
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KNITTED WAIST 
A Boon to Children 


* 
' 
10! F. P. Knitted Waist for Boys and Girls, Ne) 
° 
ide 


— 


made throughout of knitted elastic fabric, 
iat °° constructed that it yields to every 
+ motion of the body, thereby making it a 
thorough HEALTH waist. Sizes from 2 
to 18 years. Every waist WARRANTED 


O} to give satisfaction or money returned. If (@) 
not for sale at your dealers, send 25 cents 
* for a sample waist, giving age of child, * 
’ ’ 
' |! P.S.— Send 4 cents in stamps for paper dolls : , 
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KNITTED CORSET COVER 


‘ 
H 
Made throughout of a knitted elastic fabric, 10 

so shaped and constructed that it fits as 6 
close as a Jersey Waist, which makes it far * 
superior to a muslin corset cover. It is { 
bleached by a secret process and will not 
shrink in washing. Made in long sleeves, 
short sleeves and sleeveless. Bust measure oO 
from 30 to 44. If not for sale at your deal- 
ers, send 50 cents for a sample cover. 


P. 8.— Send 4 cents in stamps for paper dolls 


BIRDSEY & SOMERS 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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forty dollars as an 
amount which 
} should cover the pur- 
chases incidental to a 
girl’s spring ward- 
robe. With this may 
be bought the materials for a two-piece suit 
at twelve dollars, an afternoon or ‘‘ best’’ 
gown of veiling or any of the lovely supple 
materials at twelve dollars, a hat suitable to 
go with both gowns for four dollars, and a 
blouse of crépe de chine at four dollars to 
wear with the street suit. These items amount 
to thirty-two dollars, and the remaining eight 
dollars will purchase either an evening blouse 
of mousseline or chiffon, which will give ex- 
cellent service with the skirt of the afternoon 
gown, or a selection of cotton or linen waists 
for morning wear with the street suit. 

The following are the lists of the necessary 
materials for the gowns, the crépe de chine 
blouse and the hat: 


| HAVE decided upon 


OF CREPE DE CHINE 


FOR THE STREET SUIT 





| 6 yards cheviot .. opr ree -- $1.00 $6.00 
5 yards taffeta to line jacket.. ones aa cae 
Se ENON and ctendaneess <a. chekns Ga .60 
| 8 yards cambric skirt lining... -30 =. 2.40 
Hooks and eyes, sewing cotton and silk. .50 
is cake cn ev aewe 542 $12.00 
FOR THE AFTERNOON GOWN 

9 yards fine wide veiling .................-$0.75 $6.75 
10 yards cotton lining.. . «I5 1.50 

2 yards taffeta for small flounce « on drop 
NS 6c 66 ho ee se SeeKnerernscsseneeen ess -50 1.00 
2 yards taffeta for girdle and bertha...... .60 1.20 
Silk for fagoting... .. ec ereesecscesececeses 30 
Hooks and eyes, sewing cotton and silk.. -50 
iS ANNIE Seis on 524sa0 scncsnades ve 75 
ssc 8 Sana biases cesses $12.00 

HAT TO WEAR WITH BOTH GOWNS 
pe PTT eer oe $1.50 
3 YATGS TIDDON VOIVEE. 0.05 065s ccc cc esos ssc  GO8S .70 
GS Or CRITI Ris o's oiccran a: 64 céeeesens 1.50 
SO IEE POPE TOE ET CT ATE Tee 30 
MR k SA¢eeerrhvats 2% $4.00 
CREPE DE CHINE BLOUSE 

5 yards crépe de chine ...... i $0.65 $3.25 
2 yards wide white lawn for lining .. » 38 .30 
Hooks and eyes, setahiory silk and cotton. -25 
Silk for fagoting.. babe ove 8e6dbs AOE K5 .20 
0 A ene ae $4.00 


| ordinary wear. 


| a model the coat of which 





Or MANIFESTLY great importance is the 

street suit of wool, with its necessary, 
appropriate blouses. The sensible girl will 
select a good two-piece suit very early in the 
season, one which will do duty during at least 
one spring and autumn, and, later, for more 
For a suit of this character 
it is well not to have the cloth too heavy, as 
there are times during the summer months 
when this suit will be brought intouse. The 
thinner mixed cheviots, tweeds, serges and 
even etamines are good, and mohair is excel- 
lent. If mohair be chosen let it be of one of 
the heavier weights. 

The severe tailor style of coat is not to be 
advised for home dressmaking, as its distinc- 
tion depends wholly upon its perfect cut and 
fit. The notched collar, such as is used on 
men’s coats, is also a very difficult point to 
manage, and usually requires the services of 
an expert tailor; and so the simple little col- 
larless coat, such as the one illustrated, that 
is finished with a flat, stitched band, is to be 
recommended, as is also the coat finished in 
‘* choker’’ fashion, with or without the ad- 
dition of a turndown collar. In choosing 
models for home dressmaking one must decide 
upon simple though not 
severe designs. Have a 
loose, comfortable fit, 
allowing plenty of room 
for the movements of the 
body and arms. Nothing 
so spoils the style of a 
coat as too snug a fit. 


N DESIGNING the 
street suit illustrated I 
have taken care to select 


will do extra duty as a 
separate coat with odd 
skirts. Ina coat of this 
sort only certain mate- 
rials are possible, among 
the number being broad- 
cloth in tan, blue or 
black, covert cloth, chev- 
iot in dark blue, black 
or Oxford gray, or a dark- 
tone flecked tweed. Care 
must also be taken as to 
the cut and elaboration 
of a jacket which is in- 
tended for separate serv- 
ice. It is better to 
have a very limited 
amount of ornamen- 
tation if you wish to 
avoid the coat having 
the appearance of a 
suit jacket. 


























AN AFTERNOON GOWN 


THE GIRL WHO 


MAKES HER OWN CLOTHES 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 











SIMPLE HAT TRIMMED WITH RED VELVET 
AND ARTIFICIAL CHERRIES 


A severely plain jacket, cut either double- 
breasted with exposed buttons, or single- 
breasted and finished with a fly closing, is a 
model which will answer for both suit jacket 
and separate coat. The seams may be either 
lapped or strapped, in which case the seams 
of the skirt must be treated in the same 
manner. A plain coat sleeve would answer 
admirably here. When a model of a fancier 
sort is desired it is well to confine the trim- 
ming to stitched bands of the material, bands 
of silk or a simple arrangement of braid. 
Indeed, braid may be used with excellent 
result, an effective treatment being the em- 
ployment of wide braid outlined with one row 
or more of narrowest soutache braid of the 
same color or a contrast. 

The suit shown may be developed in blue, 
black or Oxford-gray cheviot, the jacket 
being trimmed with stitched bands of the 
same material and buttons. Fora young girl 
the buttons may be of brass, in which case it 
would be better taste to avoid using buttons 
on the skirt. The skirt of this suit will do 
duty at any season as a separate skirt. Any 
girl wishing further explanation about tl is 
sort of suit may write me. 


HEN the two-piece suit is considered, 
the indispensable separate waist of 
necessity follows. For use with a cloth suit, 
especially one intended for service, the char- 
acter of the blouse must be in keeping. The 
plain, tailored shirtwaist, with its sensible 
sleeve of normal size, is the correct one for 
morning, business or any simple wear. It 
may be made of linen, duck, vesting, madras 
or lawn, and preferably be white. It is well 
to have several shirtwaists of lawn or dimity 
for the warmer days, and a few made of 
the heavier cotton or linen goods, which will 
do duty all the year round. With all the 
changes of fashion the sleeve of the regulation 
tailored shirtwaist has remained the same: 
comfortably small, without unnecessary full- 
ness anywhere, and with the starched and 
severe cuff. 

Attention must be given to the proper selec- 
tion of neckwear for this sort of shirtwaist, 
one pretty style being the use of a slightly 
stiffened turnover collar of linen, either 
embroidered or plain, which is accompanied 
by a stock of silk, finished with a rather large 
bow. This is a fashion of two years ago 
revived. Stocks of piqué or the material 
matching the shirtwaist are also smart, the 
newest shape tying just once over, with its 
three-inch ends kept in place by a plain 
brooch or stickpin. Fluffy neckwear is never 
in keeping with a severe shirtwaist, nor is 
a severe style of dressing the neck correct 
with a fancy style of blouse. 


OR afternoon wear with the street suit any 
one of a number of styles of blouse may 
be worn correctly. There is the dainty little 
French blouse of white or delicately colored 
batiste, on which may be spent much ingenu- 
ity and work; the waist of silk, tailored, and 
made up without a lining and with well- 
finished seams; or the dressier blouse of silk, 
crépe, thin veiling and 
other materials. 

A pretty blouse would 
be of crépe de chine made 
over a thin lining of lawn. 
The one illustrated is 
made with the closing at 
the back; while the front 
has, on each shoulder, to 
give the necessary full- 
ness over the bust, a 
cluster of hand-run tucks. 

The only ornamen- 
tation is a simple 
design of squares, 
“Ns fagoted, the dainty 
hand-fagoting tak- 
ing the place of an 
expenditure of 
money in the form of 
trimming. If anem- 

i" broidered design be 
™ preferred it may be 
done in outline 
stitch, using heavy 
silk floss. Any 
clever girl can do 
this after the design 

is stamped. The 
collar and cuffs of 
the blouse may be 
fagoted or embroid- 
ered, as one prefers. 

A very dainty finish 

is the employment 



































of tiny crocheted silk 
buttons, with silk 
loops taking the 
place of button- 
holes. 

In many instances 
thin or transparent 
blouses are made up without a lining, in 
which case it is advisable to have two simple 
underwaists or “‘slips’’ of white silk: one 
high in the neck for day wear, and one for 
evening, cut somewhat low and finished with 
an edge of Valenciennes lace. These little 
‘slips’’ will be found useful for wear with 
summer blouses of sheerest lawn or batiste. 


BLOUSE OF CHIFFON 


HE small details, such as hand-run tucks 
or embroidery, count for a great deal, and 
cost nothing but time to the girl with clever 
fingers. Careful sewing and finishing are 
also matters of great importance in home 
dressmaking. Make a point of pressing all 
the seams well and of putting the hooks and 
eyes in the right places, and have the collar 
and waistbands of the correct size, so that 
there will be no sagging, overlapping or 
trusting to pins. It is well to have the waist- 
band rather snug. This will prevent the 
possibility of its pushing down in an unsightly 
way from under the belt or girdle. The 
proper arrangement and finishing of the 
placket is a detail which can scarcely receive 
too much attention. Correct hooks and eyes 
must be selected and carefully placed. 
Another suggestion is that care be used in 
putting away one’s clothes. Wire hangers 
for the accommodation of skirt and bodice 
cost but a trifle, and are to be recommended. 


HE afternoon gown of veiling or batiste is 
very simple and inexpensive, depending 

for its main adornment on the fagoting. 
Readv-made fagoting is fifteen cents a yard. 
As it is not always possible to procure it in 
all shades it will be both economical and wise 
to do the fagoting one’s self. On the bodice 
there is a flat bertha formed of bias bands of 
taffeta, stitched. These bands are held in 
place by dainty buttons. The lovely full 
skirt, which may be cut either in a wide five 
or seven gore shape, has its fullness arranged 
over the hips in loose, careless plaits, which 
are held in place by being ‘‘tacked’’ here 
and there. A skirt of this cut will easily 
admit of remodeling after a few seasons’ wear. 


F AN evening blouse be desired for use 
with the skirt of the afternoon gown the 
chiffon, mousseline and thinnest crépes will 
be found to be delightful materials, and they 
are far from costly. Made up over thin lin- 
ings, blouses of any of these materials will do 
duty in summer as well as in the colder sea- 
sons. The chiffons and mousselines, being 
transparent, require a silk lining of some sort. 
For the purpose nothing is better than the 
thinner qualities of India silk, which may be 
found in wide widths at from forty to fifty 
cents a yard. To evolve a pretty blouse the 
outside material may be shirred to simulate 
a yoke, and charming additions are an un- 
lined collar and cuffs, formed by bias bands 
of the delicate material fagoted together. 
These may easily be replaced as soon as they 
show signs of wear, thus keeping the blouse 
in a desirable state of freshness. 

Some girls might prefer a blouse of lace, in 
which case a pretty all-over Lierre in a rich 
creamy tone is advisable. It 
might be made up with a plain 
or a fagoted yoke, with shirr- 
ings below. The sleeves may 
be either long with deep 
fagoted cuffs, or elbow length. 
The blouse may be made with 
or without a lining. 


HE selection of an attractive 
hat at a small cost is by no 
means a difficult matter, pro- 
vided one have ingenuity to 
put the materials together well. 
The shops are showing num- 
bers of untrimmed shapes at 
prices ranging from seventy-five 
cents to three dollars or more. 
To be moderate, a very dainty 
model may be found at about 
one dollarandahalf. A pretty 
and serviceable combination is 
a deep écru or tan-color rough- 
surface straw, trimmed with a 
band of red ribbon velvet, 
under which may be caught a 
spray of cherries with their 
leaves. A hat of this sort 
would be correct with both 
the afternoon gown and the 
two-piece suit. There are 
numbers of other combina- 








STREET 


tions in my thoughts, of 
which I should be glad to 
tell you if I had the space. 


SUIT OF WOOL 
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A LEGHORN HAT 


HIS hat is trimmed with a broad band of 

velvet and twc shaded ostrich tips. The 
inside of the brim is finished with three folds 
of black velvet. Tulle strings are tied in a 
bow at the left side. 





STIFF HAT FOR A TAILOR COSTUME 
UITABLE also to wear with shirtwaist suits. 
It is made of straw. The brim is faced 
with moiré silk and the crown encircled with 
two bands of velvet finished with buckles. A 
rosette of ribbon trims each side of the brim. 























COAL-SCUTTLE POKE OF 1830 


ADE of a black straw faced with 

DuBarry pink chiffon and trimmed 

with cream roses. The soft satin taffeta 

strings are tied in a bow at the left side. 
This hat is quaint and pretty. 











THE NEW SPRING HATS 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 





BLACK STRAW PICTURE HAT 


ADE of black straw and shirrings of tulle. 

The crown and upper brim are of straw, 
and the inside facing of tulle. A large ostrich 
plume around the crown passes through the 
brim at the left side, falling over the hair. 





ONE OF THE NEW SAILOR HATS 


HIS hat is made of one of the loose coarse 

écru straws, and trimmed with velvet ribbon 
which is arranged in a series of loops around 
the crown. The back is finished with a barret 
covered with loops of ribbon. 


TO WEAR WITH A TAILORED GOWN 


HIS hat is made of straw with a loose Tam- 

crown and a medium-sized brim. It is 
trimmed with a band of black velvet tied in a 
small bow in the front. A shaded quill is 
thrust through the crown. 


A NAPOLEON TOQUE 


SEFUL hat to wear with dressy tailor- 

made costumes. It is of black straw 

and trimmed with three fleur de lis plumes. 

The low, round crown has a band of soft 
ribbon around it. 





TOQUE TO WEAR WITH DRESSY GOWNS 


ADE of one of the new plaited straws of an 
olive-green shade trimmed with cream and 
American Beauty roses. The roses are arranged 
in clusters on each side and extend in a band 
across the top of the toque. 


ONE OF THE NEW BRIM TOQUES 


ADE of straw and ribbon plaited together. 

It is trimmed with changeable taffeta 

ribbon which is drawn across the crown and 

under the brim, falling in loops on the hair at 
each side. This hat has a rolling brim. 
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California 
Ostrich Feathers 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 


Tse most perfect specimens of Ostriches in the 

world have been scientifically developed by Mr. 
Cawston at the South Pasadena Ostrich Farm in 
California. The feathers from them are of extra size 
and superior lustre ; made into the most magnificent 
plumes, boas, tips, etc., and sold direct at producers’ 
prices. Order direct from this advertisement. If 
not satisfied money will be refunded. 





t 





9-Inch Tips.— Bunch of 3 beautiful, French curled tips 
in lustrous black, best quality, stores would charge 
$3.50. Delivered prepaid for . ...... $1.25 

17-Inch Comtesee Plume, black or white, made like the 
picture, very finest quality ; better than is usually found 
in stores at $8.00. Delivered prepaid for $5. 

1%-Yard Boas, black or white, made from selected 
plumes, very full and fluffy. Stores would ask $16.00 
to $18.00 if they could get equal quality. Delivered 
ONN GM. «5 o'ee eee 4 8s 6 ee 

2-Yard Black Boas of the very best grade plumes. Very 
heavy and full. Worth $7.00 to $10.00 more. Delivered 
OEE 66 Ow tes 8 te tt ee 

A Great Curiosity.— Natural feather just as taken from 
the Ostrich sent free with every order. 


‘ ‘ s Write today for our 32 
Souvenir Price Lis page Souvenir Price List 
containing 40 fine engravings of Ostrich Farm scenes, 
plumes, boas, tips, fans, etc., in all grades and sizes. 
Sent free for 2c. postage. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 


P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 














No Curl 
to Eastman’s 


NT Film. 


The one drawback to the use of film has 
always been its tendency toroll up. There’s 
none of this with N. C. Film. There’s not 
even a modified curl. It lies flat in develop- 
ment and afterward the negatives may be as 
readily handled as so many pieces of thin 
cardboard. No other film is like it. It is 
patented. Develops in daylight if you have 
a Kodak Developing Machine. 

It has other advantages too—orthochro- 
matism (7. e. a correct rendering of color 
values) speed — latitude. 

Your Kodak dealer has it. No advance over 
the prices you have always paid for Eastman 
film. 
$4,850.00 in Cash Prizes 
for Kodak Pictures. Send for circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WOOLENS 
ror SUITINGS 


Also for Cloaks and Skirts, cut 
from pieces made especially 
for fashionable modistes. 
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Exclusive Cloth (yaa 
and Designs § 


that cannot be bought at any store 
As manufacturers, we anticipate 
the styles, and offer you the ad- 
vantage of obtaining the season's 
fashions in advance 


SAMPLES "4s 
for a large 
variety of styles to choose from. 
Prompt attention given to 

correspondence 
NOVELTY SKIRTING CO. 
Sta. A, Worcester, Mass. 











Be Loyal to Your College, School, Class, Society or Club 
_ BY WEARING ITS 


‘Tr Badge 
© of Class Pin 


Hundreds of Designs Free 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel, with any three letters and any two figures desired. 
Mace in buttons, clasps, stick or hat pins as desired. 
Straight from factory to wearer at the following remark- 
able prices : 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 10 cents. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen 

Sample 25 cents. 

Write for our beautiful catalogue, 
showing hundreds of designs, free. 

All work guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. 

Special designs and estimates gladly 
furnished free. 

BASTIAN BROTHERS 

21 F, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 












WOMAN’S WORK 


MRS. JOHNSTONE’S SOUTHERN ECLECTI CHAN 
2 and 4 West 33d St., New York, opposite The Waldorf-Astoria, 


| does a successful business in Hand Embroideries, &c., &c., 


and solicits Consignments of fine Needle-Work, Fancy 
Articles and Novelties, on moderate Commission. 
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New Spring Suits 
and Skirts 


Bedell's Cloak & Suit House is 
now showing the handsomest 
line of correct New York Styles 
for the coming Spring and 
Summer season. 


FREE OFFER 


Every lady, interested in the 
smart styles New Yorkers will 
wear this season, 


Mail Postal Card To-day 


and receive every issue for one 
entire year. 


BEDELL’S 
Catalog of New York Styles 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


This valuable Fashion 
Book contains many 
full pages of richly 
lithographed illustra- 

tions from life, with 
complete description of 
making, material, and quoting 
lower prices than ever before. 

Smart Suits, ai the prevailing 

models. New Spring materials, 


beautifully tailored, $10 to $35 
Dress Skirts 

Exclusive creations, $4 to $20 
Rainy Day and Walking 
Skirts New styles, $3 to $10 
Stylish Costumes for dressy 

occasions, .« . $15 to $50 
Spring Jackets and Waists 


WE SELL ON APPROVAL 


Order what you desire— 
any Bedell garment that 
does not fit or 
please you— 
return promptly 
and we will return 
your money. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 


Bedell’s improved diagram and instructions for home 
measurements insures perfect fit. 


JHE 12 West 14th St. 
New York City 
Bode GMPANY 









































LOTUS CLOTH 


A Sensation in Textiles 











(Reduced to one-hal/ actual size). 


A new wash fabric for waists and suits; more 
beautiful, durable and economical than anything 
for this use. 

Woven from mercerized yarns in the latest Paris 
patterns. The lustre and brilliancy increases with 
laundering, and there is a “chic” and style in 
these goods that no others have. 


Price, 50 cts. per yd. (28 in. wide) 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Order by number, 
or send for samples. 


LOWELL WEAVING CO., 200 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 


donyuck, STYLES 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


(For boys 2's to 20 years) 
Displayed by leading 
clothiers and department 
stores everywhere — 
lead the world in 


FIT 
STYLE - 
DURABILITY 


If you seek best quality, 
hand-tailored garments, 
trimmed, lined and sewed 
with best material obtain- 
able, hard wearing and 
not easily ripped, look 
for this Trade-Mark : 


ih ” 














(‘he mark of good clothing) 


Sewed in inner breast 
pocket of every coat. It 
is your protection and 
our guarantee. Your 
boys will be the best 
dressed in town if you 
observe the valuable 
hints in our FREE hand- 
some Style Book. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 
RUSSIAN OVERCOAT, 806-808 Broadway 
Ages 2%; to 8 yrs. Price $6 up. New York City 


The Largest Makers in the World of 


BOYS’ FINE CLOTHING 













THE FEMININE TAILOR-MADE SUIT 


to the present-day tailor-made suit: 
the masculine, the feminine and the 
| neuter The ‘‘masculine’’ is a return to 
| the original form in which the tailor-made 
| suit appeared a number of years ago. The 
| present evolution of the original stiff and 
| mannish style of suit greatly resembles the 
original in its general effect, but when ex- 
amined closely it is quickly seen that the skirt. 
although still severely plain in character, 
| follows in its general outline the fullness of 
the general mode of the skirt of to-day. 
Nothing more practical can be imagined 
than the present severe masculine type of 
| tailor suit. It is eminently adapted for serv- 
iceability and hard wear, and particularly 
suited to the needs of the woman with a lim- 
ited wardrobe whose clothes must answer 
many purposes. It is not a ‘‘ convertible’’ 
tailor suit, such as certain styles of the tailored 
costumes are, but is uncompromising in the 
severity of its cut and style, and only suitable 
for those occasions when the plainest of 
| clothes are required, such as traveling and 
general knock-about every-day purposes. 
These new tailor-made suits are developed 
| generally in the heavier grades of cloth, 
not exactly in the rough and always-to-be- 
avoided woolly-surfaced goods, which are not 


| ° ‘HERE may be said to be three genders 





| at all practical materials for suits which must 


be worn constantly, but in the looser woolen 


| goods such as hopsacking, the Scotch tweeds 


in the soft colorings, and in the black and 
white mixtures whose tones vary into the 
soft shades of gray. The pepper-and-salt 
mixtures are also good. 


HE ‘‘masculine’’ suit is made with a 
skirt of walking length, which is some- 
what shorter than the ‘‘ round skirt’’ and is 
also a short skirt, though not quite the same 
thing. By a skirt of “‘ walking length”’ is 
meant one which clearly escapes the ground 
from one inch to two inches. 

When the skirt is made of a sufficiently 
heavy material, such as covert cloth or one 
of the double-faced cloths, it does not require 
a lining, but may be worn over a silk or me- 
rino petticoat. When the skirt is made up 
without a lining the petticoat does double 
duty, answering for a lining and a petticoat 
aswell. For this reason the petticoat requires 
a little more careful handling in its cut and 
make than the ordinary one which is worn 
indiscriminately with odd skirts and suits. 


| The foundation petticoat to wear under the 


unlined tailor-made skirt should be cut with 
an absolutely smooth, tight-fitting upper por- 
tion, and the fullness at the back be held in 


| with flat stitched plaits, or the skirt may be 
| made with a habit back with the fastening at 





the left side of the front. The lower edge of 
the skirt requires some stiffening, not a great 
deal, to be sure, but 
still a certain amount 
of stiffening is neces- 
sary to give it a good 
set and to hold it out 
with a satisfactory 
flare. 




















HE interlinings for 

these “‘ petticoats’’ 
should be from three 
to six inches in 
depth, and of the 
new smoothly-woven 
horsehair material, 
which comes in ex- 
tremely soft and plia- 
ble textures. They 
also come in circular 
shapes all ready to fit 
into the skirts, thus 
doing away with the 
bother of cutting the 
interlining to fit the 
skirt. 

For the skirt made 
with the drop lining 
of silk or cambric a 
double-plaited 
taffeta dust ruffle 
is still the best, 
and in fact the 
only, finish used 
to hold out the 
skirt. 
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THE NEW SPRING 
TAILOR-MADE SUIT 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Katherine Vaughan Holden 








HE plain skirt is again being much used 
for the practical tailor suit. It is made 
with a tight, smooth lining, and with a nar- 
row interlining around the lower edge. The 
charm and style of these skirts lie absolutely 
in the cut and fit, which should be faultless. 
The plain skirt is cut with many gores which 
narrow sharply toward the waist-line, thus 
giving the full flare at the lower edge. The 
trimming consists solely of stitching or nar- 
row stitched bands of a plain broadcloth 
matching in tone that of the material, or of 
our old friends, the taffeta bands, but the 
broadcloth is the newer and probably the 
most durable way to trim. 

If the tailor-made suit is of one of the dark 
Scotch tweeds, homespuns, hopsackings or 
any other kind of mannish cloth, the bands 
would be pretty if of a plain broadcloth ton- 
ing in with that of the material of the suit, or 
they might be of black or white broadcloth. 


HE ‘‘ masculine’’ tailor-made suit is cer- 

tainly an innovation among the present 
extreme decorative style of gowns. There 
are very distinct lines drawn between the 
three types of tailor suits. The mannish style 
of the more practical tailor-made suit has a 
perfectly plain coat which is quite tight fitting 
in the back. Some have tight-fitting fronts 
and others semi-fitting fronts, the style chang- 
ing according to the becomingness to the 
wearer. The sleeves are quite plain and 
absolutely coat-shaped without flare of any 
kind, or trimming, only stitching or the 
simplest application of bands. Usually no 
trimming whatever is used except buttons, 
and possibly a velvet or cloth facing to the 
collar and cuffs. 
HE ‘“‘feminine’’ tailor-made suit is a 

dressy tailor suit made of the light satin 
and chiffon weights of broadcloth and eta- 
mine, but principally, for dress and best 
occasions, of broadcloth. It is always made 
with a long skirt, not with a train, but with 
a skirt which flows out gracefully from the 
front gores all the way around. The skirt 
should lie on the ground, say three inches in 
the back, and graduate around to the front. 

The coats for these suits are short, dressy 
boleros—in fact the tailor suits of this de- 
scription may be as elaborate or as simple as 
desired. 

The skirts may be made absolutely without 
trimming, and thus answer as practical sep- 
arate skirts to wear with odd waists, or they 
may be arranged with trimmings of braid, or 
of braid piped and edged with a plaid or 
polka-dotted silk, or they may be fashioned 
with the most rigid simplicity, with only clus- 
ters of deep tucks, or with folds imitating 
tucks. 


HE boleros for these ‘‘ feminine’’ tailor- 
made suits are very pretty little affairs. 
When intended for slight women they are 
made with plain backs and slightly bloused 
over the belts. The sleeves are large, loose 
affairs which may be worn comfortably over 
the big loose sleeves of the under-blouse. 
These boleros are made with the very long 
shoulder seams which are so noticeable in 
all the clothes of the moment. This long 
shoulder effect is often given by a plastron or 
collar —in fact it isa combination of the two: 
the collar descends into plastron ends down 
the fronts of the bolero and is not loose and 
detached but fastened at the outer side to the 
bolero, thus giving, in a way, a small vestlike 
effect infront. Thecollars are flat, absolutely 
plain in cut and extend well down over the 
tops of the sleeves. 

Right here a real difficulty is experienced 
in the proper fitting in of the sleeves to these 
long-shouldered jackets. The under part of 
the sleeve should be first fitted into the arm- 
hole; then lightly tack the full portion of the 
sleeve into plaits until it fits in smoothly and 
is the exact size of the armhole. After the 
bolero is fitted and the armhole found to set 
properly and comfortably, then the plaits 
in the sleeve may be removed. If desired, 
of course, the plaits may be left in place 
and stitched near the edge, but with the 
long-shouldered effect it will be found more 
comfortable to have the sleeve loose. 


HE collars and plastrons constitute most 
of the trimming of these fancy little 
boleros, and are quite pretty when trimmed 
with narrow silk braid or with folds in one or 
two shades of silk, the trimming being placed 
at both edges of the collar, the centre portion 
being left quite plain. 
The boleros, as a rule, are finished with a 
double row of fancy buttons. When the trim- 
ming is of braid it is pretty to have the buttons 





of braid also. If 
the trimming be 
of silk, cover the 
buttons with silk 
to match. The 
belts should be of 
the same material 
as the bolero and 
trimmed to match 
the collars. The 
cufis should be 
small in depth, 
but quite broad 
in width, and finished with a frill of either 
lace, plaited lawn or linen batiste, the frill 
being basted lightly in so that it may be easily 
removed to be cleaned. 





WITH A LONG SKIRT 


HE silk tailor-made suits that were worn 

last year arenot being made this year, as 
they were found rather incongruous, the silk 
really making them too dressy for their pur- 
pose. Then again, the uses of the silk blouse 
suits have quite taken away the need of the 
silk coatand skirt suits. This, however, does 
not interfere with the uses of the separate 
tailored silk coat to be worn with different 
summer gowns, as the loose-fitting silk coat 
may be made into an absolutely tailored 
garment. 


ROM the point of economy it is very often 

necessary to use the coat of the tailored suit 
with other clothes. For this reason the dark 
gray and tan covert cloths retain their vogue, 
and this year the gun-metal shades of broad- 
cloth and the gray and white mixtures in 
Scotch tweeds are all being used for the 
separate every-day coats. 

Many of the new short coats, both the Eton 
and the shorter-length coats, are made with 
open fronts, at least with double-breasted 
fronts, which may be turned back to form 
revers when the coat is worn open. 


ND now, for the last, the “‘ neuter ’’ tailor- 
made suit, which may be used at a pinch 
for a practical every-day tailor suit and also 
for more dressy purposes. It may be made 
of almost any material — either of the loosely- 
woven tweeds or the smoother, glossier 
broadcloths. The skirt should be of a round 
length, not the short walking length which 
clears the ground, but simply an even-hanging 
round skirt which barely clears the ground 
and does not iook like a short skirt. The 
skirts of this style of suit are made in one of 
the many forms of the plaited models, the 
backs being laid in double and triple plaits to 
give the wide fullness which is so marked in 
the new skirts. As a rule, the skirts are 
otherwise untrimmed, depending solely upon 
the bodices worn with them for a relief from 
their plainness. 

The coats are made in all manner of ways. 
Some are long, knee-length, plain tailor coats 
with tight-fitting backs and semi-fitting fronts, 
either double or single breasted. The sleeves 
may be plain coat-shaped ones, as in the 
strictly mannish tailor-made suits, or they 
may be a compromise between the ‘‘ mascu- 
line’’ and the ‘‘feminine,’’ and have the 
fullness below the elbows, and wide, loose 
cuffs. The coats 
may also be made 
quite short, from 
twenty to twenty- 
four inches in length, 
and betrimmed with 
braid or withaheavy 
coarse-meshied lace. 


TILLagain, these 

suits may bemade 
with the short bolero 
coats, of absolute 
plainness and quite 
without trimming, 
having as the only 
break in theseverity 
of their style silk 
or velvet facings for 
the collar and cuffs, 
and belts to match. 
They may also be 
made with high 
choker collars and - 
double-breasted 
fronts with just a 
trifle of a blouse 
both in the back 
and front, and the 
sleeves cut in one of 
the new leg-of-mut- 
ton shapes, wide at 
the elbow and tight 
fitting above and 
below. 











NEUTER TAILOR-MADE SUIT 
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Designs by 


oS _ 
¥ Mrs. Ralston 
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Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 








BLOUSE FOR EVERY-DAY WEAR 


‘HIS model would be pretty in silk or 

any one of the thin summer cotton 
goods. The collar, yoke and cuffs are 
of embroidery. The folds which edge 
the yoke are of the material stitched 
and piped. 


BLOUSE OF CREPE DE CHINE 


TH! yoke of this blouse is of lace. | 
The blouse is corded at the edge of | 

the yoke and again just above the high } 

crushed belt. The sleeves are corded | 

to match the blouse and finished with 

deep cuffs of the lace. 


SHIRTWAIST OF CHIFFON CLOTH 


MA4PE with an inner vest of tucked mousseline 

de soie and a second vest of white all-over 
embroidery. The sleeves have heavy cordings 
at the top and are finished with tight-fitting 
undersleeves of the embroidery. 





























PRETTY LINEN SHIRTWAIST 





AN ECRU BATISTE BLOUSE 


THs shirtwaist is laid in plaits on the ' HIS blouse is trimmed with bands of broderie 
shoulders to give the necessary fullness. d’Anglaise and has a group of cording on 
The small chemisette is of plain white mull, each shoulder. It fastens down the front under 


and the trimming consists of bandsof a heavy 


a band of embroidery which is arranged to give 
Russian embroidery. 


the effect of two loops. 
MADE WITH A POINTED YOKE 


THE trimming of this blouse consists of tucks 

and an inlet piece of dark material which 
forms a pointed yoke. The sleeves are tucked 
and finished with cuffs to match the yoke. 
The blouse buttons down the back. 
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“Peau de Crépe’ 


TRADE-MARK. 


The Most Fashionable Silk Dress Fabric 
and by far the best value 
ever offered. 


Comes in 24 in. width in all colors, including 
black and white. 


Price $1.00 a Yard 


Comes in 32 in. width in white and cream only. 


Price $1.50 a Yard 


32 in. made especially and adapted for lingerie. 
hite and cream will launder perfectly. 


See that the name “Peau de Crepe” is woven in the 
selvage of every yard. If it's not there it is not 
“ Peau de Crepe.” 

Suitable for all occasions, 
“ Peau de Crepe” is carried by the following retailers: 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Coulter Dry Goods Co. 
San Diego, Geo. W. Marston. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford, Hirown & Thompson Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, Lans!urgh & Bro. 
GEORGIA, Atlanta, Chamberlin, Juhnson & Du Bose Co. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Mande! Iros. 
Chicago, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
Peoria, Schipper & Block. 
8p d, John Bressmer Co. 
INDIANA, Indianapolis, |.. S. Ayres & Co. 
IOWA, Sioux City, T. K. Martin & Co. 
KENTUCKY, » Herman Straus & Co. 
M , Baltimore, Neil & Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Salem, Almy, Bigelow & Washburn. 
8) id, Forbes & Wallace. 
orcester, Denholm & McKay Co. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, Newcom!, Endicott & Co. 
Grand Rapids, Herpolsheimer & Co. 
MINNESOTA, Duluth, |. Freimuth. 
polis, Dayton Dry Goods Co. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City, John Taylor Dry Goods Co. 
8t. » Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co. 
NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Miller & Paine. 
NEW JERSEY, Newark, Hahne & Co. 
Trenton, S. P. Dunham & Co. 
Jersey City, The Furst Co. 
NEW YORK, New York, lord & Taylor. 
Brooklyn, Fred. Loeser & Co. 
Albany, Jolin G. Myers. 
Buffalo, Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 
Elmira, Sheehan, Dean & Co. 
Rochester, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
| tage pe Dey Bros. & Co. 
tica, John A. Roberts & Co. 
OHIO, Cincinnati, H. & S. Pogue Co. 
Cleveland, Highee Co. 
Columbus, Beall Livingston Dry Goods Co. 
Toledo, |_amson Bros. 
OREGON, Portland, Meier & Frank Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Gimbel Brothers. 
Pittsburgh, Boggs & Buhl. 
Scranton, Connolly & Wallace. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 
Callender, McAuslan & Troupe Co. 
VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Peter Smith. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Stone & Thomas. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, T. A. Chapman & Co. 


Write any of the above dealers for samples and latest 
cuts of Spring and Summer fashions in Peau de Crépe. 
If your wants are not supplied, write direct to 


NORFOLK SILK COMPANY 
469-471 Broome 8t.,. NEW YORK 








Manufacturers only. 











UNDERSKIRTS 


FOR 
COMFORT AND WEAR 


Made from a new fabric 
that is very light, yet soft 
as fine flannel. Woven in 
fancy stripes and plaids that 
are bright, but not gaudy. 


With embroidered edge 


35 Cents 


With founce and edge 


50 Cents 


Also finished ready-to-wear 
in fashionable plain colors, 


extra fine 75 Ce 
nts 
Embroidered, very 
chic and fancy $1.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
If you do not easily find “WEARWELL" 
skirts, send us a postal card, giving the name 


of the dealer where you inquired, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 3577 Boston, Mass. 











WOOLEN 
CLOTH 


For women’s skirts, waists or cloaks — for 
men’s suitings—for advance styles and 
variety of patterns—for economy in cost 
and for absolutely standard quality of goods, 
send to us. Passaic Woolens sold by 
dealers or direct from mull. 


Ask for our broadcloths, all colors $1.00 

Next better grade, all colors . $5.50 

A beautiful grade-in black only $2.50 
Others — cheviots, boucles, novelty weaves, 


etc. Splendid values from 7s5¢. to $2.00. 
Samples and prices sent free on request. 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mill, South and 13th Streets PASSAIC, N. J. 














You cannot tear, split or stretch 


Samson Lining Silk 


as it is made of pure silk with no filling like the or- 
dinary taffetas. Every yard is stamped SAMSON 
wear guaranteed, In every shade, at all lining 
departments. The quality has been improved, but 
the price is the same, 58 cents. 

If your retailer does not have SAMSON SILK write to the manu- 
facturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
for a sample and information where it can be purchased 





SSO RSP SATS 
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To be well dressed is woman’s 
natural ambition. To have garments 
with all the dash and style of exclu- 
sive creation at 


modest cost—an 


‘ideal’’ condition amply realized 


Fashion Faultless 


Garments for Women 
Paris, Vienna and New York artists 
create the famous Wooltex style. Re- 
finement and taste marks the woman 
who is attired in Wooltex garments. 
If your dealer does not carry them, 
write for new style book A. 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland. 
THE BLACK CO., New York. 


























In the genuine, SKINNER’S 
SATIN appears on the back 
of the selvage in every inch of 
the goods — look for it. 

Skinner's Satin is guaranteed to 
wear two seasons, whether you buy 
it in a garment or by the yard. 
Skinner's Satin comes in all colors, 
27 in. and 36 in. wide. Sold by all lead- 
ing dry-goods stores. If your dealer 
does not have it write to our nearest 
branch and we will 
vcll you where you 
can get it. 

WILLIAM SKINNER 

M’F’G CO., 

Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 































A new idea in house- 
dresses and wrappers sure 
to be approved by every 
woman who likes to look 
neat and attractive at 
home as well as when 
*‘dressed-up."’ Corsette 
dresses have light cor- 
set stays and laces in 
the lining, supporting 
the body and giving 
a shapely appearance 
with or without cor- 
sets. A waist, skirt, 
light corset and cor- 
set cover combined 
in one garment. 

We make 100 
styles all with three- 


ply buttoned cuffs; col- garnet 
lars and belts interlined, or black 
every dress a bargain. cut 
Sold by dealers everywhere prepaid 
Book and Samples free. $1.50 


Your address on a postal 
mailed us will bring our 
style book and samples 
of materials free. 

Address 





R. BE. LOWE & SONS 
375 Broadway 
New York 











THE NEW DRESS 
FINDINGS 
By Emma M. Hooper 








HE lining of a dress ranks first in the list of 
- findings. It should always be in accord with 
the outside fabric; if the latter is transparent 
the appearance of the gown is vastly improved by 
using a silk lining for the drop skirt and for the 
waist. Silk of the exact shade of the outside ma 
terial should be selected. Fourteen yards of taffeta 
are necessary for a fashionably-made drop skirt and 
for the lining of the waist and sleeves. A medium 
heavy, not stiff, taffeta is preferred. If the‘ drop”’ 
is made of a cotton lining with silk ruffles three 
yards and a half of silk will answer for the ruffles. 
Black silk lining, at a dollar for the narrow width, 
up to two dollars for a yard wide, is warranted. A 
black silk ** drop’”’ or separate lining is useful asa 
petticoat and dress lining, as it may be worn with 
different costumes. Fora *‘ drop” with a ‘‘ dip 
back from ten to eleven yards of single-width goods 
are required, or from five to six yards of a yard-wide 
material. A seamed-in lining needs on an average 
a yard less, as the extension flounce is omitted. 
There are many cotton linings made to imitate 
silk in the ‘‘ feel’’ and finish that are a yard wide, 
and nearly all of them outwear poor silks. The 
black linings nowadays are fast color, so are the 
gray and tan shades; other colors are purchased at 
the wearer’s risk, and are not warranted. 


” 


Heavy dress goods are frequently made up with- 
out lining for the sake of lightness, but it is better 
to select light-weight material and use a lining 
which will insure a good set to the gown. A 
seamed-in lining is cut just the shape of the outside 
gores and seamed with the raw seams turned toward 
the skirt seams and tacked here and there, both lin- 
ing and outside material being hung on the same 
belt, and both materials finished off together at the 
lower edge of the skirt. If any canvas or haircloth 
is used it is the feather-weight haircloth and it is 
curved to fit the rounding edge of the skirt, sewed 
inside of the lining and stitched at the top. 

The lower edge of the skirt is finished with a vel- 
veteen skirt binding sewed on like a flat mohair 
braid. ‘The binding hasa velvet bottom anda braid 
upper and the latter is hemmed down. If a bias 
velveteen binding is used it is stitched on one edge 
and turned up and catch-stitched down without turn- 
inga hem. Always leave a binding an eighth of an 
inch below the edge so as to protect the skirt thor- 
oughly. When dress braid is used it is run flatly 
along the inner side of the skirt and hemmed down. 

The seams of a cotton skirt lining may be stitched 
with cotton thread. If silk is used select a smooth, 
even thread without knots. The waist should be 
stitched with silk, or silk and cotton, on a two- 
thread machine. Silk works lighter and black 
seems heavier than the colored silks. 


Among the smaller findings are the heavy silk 
skirt belts five-eighths of an inch and an inch wide 
that are put on flatly; belting for inside waist belts 
that comes in several widths in black, white and 
colors, and of silk, cotton, or silk and cotton, and 
seam binding in black, white and colors similar to 
a narrow lutestring ribbon. Heavy satin ribbon is 
sometimes used for belts, one edge being sewed on 
flatly and the other folded over on the right side and 
stitched down. Seam binding is run on opened 
seams and used for hangers, to cover raw edges and 
to ‘‘ stay’’ or hold the lower edge of basques in 
shape. Inside belts are ony necessary for close- 
fitting waists, and when used are fastened at the 
three back seams a quarter of an inch above the 
lower edge of the waist-line with a long cross-stitch 
of silk twist. 

Crochet silk in black, white and colors is now 
classed with the findings. It is chiefly used for 
hand-made trimming, fancy stitches, French knots 
and motifs. Bright-colored silk is often used for 
overcasting waist seams, with twist of the same 
shade for fastening the belt and bones; it gives a 
pretty inside finish. 

Collar canvas comes in very light weights, as 
heavy or unduly high collars are out of date. 
Shaped transparent collar frames of featherbone 
with net or chiffon covering come in different widths 
and shapes. 

Tailors’ canvas comes in tan, gray, white and 
black, and is used for narrow skirt interfacings, 
jacket collars, cuffs, belts and the inside of jackets 
in front, over the shoulders and around the arm- 
holes, for lapels, etc. It is light and pliable. 


The different fastenings intended for gowns are 
many, but after trying a number of them dress- 
makers have finally settled down to hooks and eyes, 
ordinary and invisible, rings crocheted over, and 
snap fastenings tor plackets and dress waists as 
well. Large hooks and eyes belong to the skirt belt. 

For cuffs, collars or any part requiring the edges 
to meet or lap, the invisible eye is to be recom- 
mended. It is simply a bar, not a loop, as the 
ordinary eye is. Any hook can be used with these 
invisible eyes. For a dress front the hook having 
the curve in the bill does not wear the tape or silk 
facing over the hooks, as the rub does not come in 
the projection when fastening it. 

The loose waists fastening invisibly can have the 
snap ball and socket under the front plait, using 
three. ‘Ihe same fastening is convenient for a 
placket opening, when two may be used. 

Since loose effects came in the boning of a waist 
is of less importance. Little real whalebone is 
found and is very expensive, but the variety of sub- 
stitutes is limitless. These substitutes come cov- 
ered and uncovered, in colors, in black and white, 
and in sizes from five inches to twelve, eight inches 
being the popular length. 

Bones covered with cotton or silk are placed down 
the centre of the opened seams, firmly caught at the 
top and bottom, and herringboned with twist down 
the entire length, reaching to the bottom of the 
waist if a loose waist, or to within half an inch of 
the lower edge if it be a tight one. Featherbone 
requires a stitching through the centre. Use a 
machine attachment for this purpose. Uncovered 
bones require a bone casing along the centre for the 
bone to slip in, a loop made at each end to protect 
the bone; they must also be firmly tacked in place. 
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THOMSON'S 


‘GLOVEFITTING 
CORSETS 


Manufactured exclusively by 


GEO.C.BATCHELLER«eco 
345€347 Broa dway 
N.Y. 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 




















PATENTED 
If not you 


clothing 





Goodform Trousers Hanger (like illus- 
tration) 25c; six Trousers Hangers and 
one Door Loop 


$1.50 Delivered 


Goodform Equipments in men's sets, 


PRICE DELIVERED $2.25 
TWO SETS $4.00 


Each set consists of six each coat and 
trousers hangers, one each bar and loop. 


Get the genuine “GOODFORM” 
equipments or write us. 


for the clothing and the closets? 
ought to see them; 
then you will 
them. Goodform is a system, keeps 
right, 
and doubles space; easily applied. 


LASTS A LIFETIME 





never do without 


closets orderly, 





Goodform Skirt Hanger 
PATENT PENDING 


Goodform Equipments in women’s 
sets, 


PRICE DELIVERED $1.75 
TWO SETS $3.00 


Each set consists of six each coat 
and skirt hangers, one each bar 
and loop. Sold everywhere by 
furnishing stores. (Illustrated 
booklet free.) 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 704 Garden City Bldg., CHICAGO 


SEND WHOLESALE ORDERS TO 7 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 





nt Abdomen 


The Foster 
Figure 
Give us the 
name of your 
dealer and we 
will see that 
he can sup- 
ply you in 
the future. 


Large Waist 


CORRECTS THESE 3 FAULTS Makes the abdo- 


whether worn with or without a corset. 

reduces the waist itself. Throws the bust forward and the shoulders back. 
The Foster Hose Supporter can be worn over the shirt waist, holding down the 
back and concealing under the skirt its fullness in front. 
and is much more effective than the distressing self-reducing corset. 
figure perfect by wearing it. Buy today of your dealer one or more of the following grades: 
Black or White Lisle (4 in. ) ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 60c 


men perfectly flat, 
Curves the back at the waist line and 


It can be worn with perfect comfort 
Keep and make your 


pad 
I. B. Frilled Web (black, white and colors) 15c 


Kleinert 


Heavy Silk Web (biack, white and colors) (6 in. pad) . : $1.25 
Heavy Suspender Web (black, white, blue or pink) 8 in. pad) . $1.50 
If you cannot get the genuine‘ 

of your dealer, do not be imposed upon 


* FOSTER "' (name stamped on every pair) 
Send direct to us and be sure 


to state height and waist ——, 


wie Soe Conee Canada 


The Foster Hose Sup- —_— rankenstein, Sa/es Agt. for the U.S. 
porter Co., New York 


“aT rao Mercer 8t., New York City. 








FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warm. Protect health. Suitable weights for 
summer and winter. Require no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. Cost no more than other good stockings. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write 


aad ASK YOUR DEALER 


and know perfect stocking comfort. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 22 T St., Elyria, 0. 











Fay Stockings 











Just send 15 2-cent stamps for 46 
original designs, full outfit and instructions 
for making this fashionable lace. The 
smartest shirt waists will be trimmed with Teneriffe. The “‘ Healy 
Method ’’ requires no special skill; any number of pieces can be 
made from one design. The only method which enables you to make 
different shapes and sizes of ly and which gives you a Tay - he to 
work from. Se for finished ‘fe 


HEALY, 226 Woodward Ave., Detroit, sit, Mich. 
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“ Manufacturers 


and from now on will also sell direct to the 


Wearer 


For over thirty years we have 
successfully manufactured 
Women's Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, 
etc., and sold to all the princi- 
pal Department Stores, Cloak 
Houses as well as to a great 
many Catalogue Houses. We 
are recognized as the 
leaders of fashions and 
fabrics in New York, a 
distinction of which we 
are justly proud. In order 
to increase our already 
immense business we 
have decided to also sell 
to the wearer. To intro- 
duce ourselves we offer 
these two specials at 
manufacturers’ cost: 


No. 7448 — Women's 
extra fine Persian lawn 
shirt waist, new and 
popular style, with all- 
over embroidery front 
and pin tucks in yoke, 
pouch sleeve with tucked 





SAMPLES OF SHIRT 
WAIST AND SKIRT 
MATERIAL SENT FREE. 






































cuffs, back contains two 
clusters of 34-inch tucks. 
Regular $2.00 
waist—our price $1.35 
No. 9190 — Women's 
broadcloth or etamine 
cheviot skirt, in 
black, blue or 
brown. Lapped 
seams to knee, 
kilted bottom, self 
Straps at hips and 
beginning of kilt at 
knee finished with 


buttons. Inverted 
plait in back. This 
skirt is now retailing at £. 50 — our price 


* $5.85 


We will send C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
without one penny deposit. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 
To take orders for our Ready to Wear and Made to Order 
Man-Tailored Suits, Skirts, Cloaks, Capes, 

Shirt Waists, Underskirts, Cravenettes, etc. 

We offer to any one 





who is willing to work 
a splendid opportunity 
a to make money, and 
" establish themselves in 


a permanent business. 
No capital required, no 
experience necessary. 
What we do want is 
brains and a determi- 
nation to hustle, and 
you can make anywhere 
from $5 tu $15 a day, as 
many of our represent- 
atives are now doing. 
Write for our plan. 


(REPRESENTATIVE'S OUTFIT) 


R. H. GRAYDON MFG. CO. 


33 Union Square New York City 





















AND 


CORSFT 
WA/STS. 


For Babies, Girls. 


Boys, MissestLadies 
25% 241.00 

YAM Leading 
Dealers. 


THE BUTTONS WON’T COME OFF 


They're attached by double tape and stand the hardest tug 


The Eyelet-Tabs .tyrorrexs Won't Rip Out 
THE CLOTHING I8 SUPPORTED STRAIGHT 
ROM THE SHOULDERS 

Style 543 (illustrated) is a girl’s perfect 
waist. Made in sizes from 6 months to 14 
years, of fine cambric, shirred front and 
back, trimmed with torchon lace —silk rib- 
bon insertion. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Ask your dealer to show you this 
garment. If he can’t supply you, 
send age of your girl and 50 cents, 
and we will supply you direct, 
charges prepaid. 

If this trade-mark, woven in red, 
is on the Underwaist or Corset 
Waist you purchase, you have pur- 
chased the best. 
Our handsomely illustrated book- 
let is of interest to every mother. It’s free. 
When may we send it? 




















THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
eee 





Unlaundered Handkerchiets 


Wash Out Clean and White 


Are most satisfactory. Send for our booklet 
showing pretty designs at 3 for 49c. and at 25c. 
each and 50c. each. 
The Handkerchief House 
L. H. FIELD CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

















HAMILTON NOVELTY 
PILLOW COVERS 


A complete cover, front and back, all in one 
piece. Printed in permanent colors on a fine 
quality of cotton cloth. 


Dutch Designs 
Flower Designs 


Conventional 
Designs 
Great Variety of Colors 








Although inexpensive 
they have the look and finish of higher-priced 
goods and will wreageg your rooms. 


2 for 25 cents ** ‘ iF ‘ on ps lh ggg 











TO MANAGE ON LAST YEAR’S CLOTHES 
By Mrs. Ralston 










= HERE there’s 
a will there’s 
a way,” and 


the differences between 
this year’s styles and last 
year’s are not so marked 
that last season’s clothes cannot be changed into 
this year’s styles. To be brief,the chief changes 
which strike one at first glance in the new clothes 
are the extended length of the shoulders and the 
changes in the sleeves. The sleeves always are the 
most significant part of a woman’s costume, and 
the first to show any change in fashion. 

Let us begin with last year’s cloth or tailor-made 
suit. If it is made with a three-quarter length 
coat —that is to say, with a coat reaching to the 
knees and of rather a loose cut in the back and front 
—start by altering the back. As the backs of the 
coats this year are made tight fitting you must rip 
your coat and readjust the back by either cutting it 
into a plain tight-fitting one or into one of the 
pretty plaited backs. If the fronts are loose do not 
alter them, and if the sleeves are bishop shape or 
one of last year’s bell shapes they will do with very 
little alteration, and that little in the form of trim- 
ming rather than in the shape. 

Another way to alter a last year’s coat, both from 
the point of view of economy and utility, would be 
to change it into one of the Eton shapes, which are 
made principally with double-breasted fronts and 
quite collarless, the necks being outlined with braid 
or flat plastrons of embroidered cloth. If you 
decide upon this finish the Eton at the waist-line 
with a stitched belt of the material of the coat, or 
one to correspond with its trimming. 
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AS EASY way to secure trimmings when remod- 
eling coats, skirts and bodices is to cut up into 
pieces, or into fitted plastrons, old bodices or skirts 
which are past using as they are. A silk skirt of 
last year will do fur trimming a cloth tailor-made 
suit. Cut the silk into fitted yokes, or plastron- 
shaped pieces, for the bodice or bolero, embroidering 
them with a heavy silk; or again, the pieces of silk 
cut from an old skirt may be made to do excellent 
service for the remodeling of an old cloth skirt by 
cutting the silk into shaped pieces and edging them 
with a narrow binding of the material of the skirt, 
or, if none of the material] is to be had, they may be 
edged with a narrow silk galloon. Still another 
way would be to cut the silk into a perforated pat- 
tern and appliqué it onto a foundation band of a 
heavier material, such as cloth or serge, and use the 
trimming thus made for remodeling your last year’s 


| skirt. 


White flannel is another material which lends 
itself admirably to this method of using a cut- 
out design appliquéd on to another material of a 
darker shade. ‘The edges of the Hannel may be 
buttonhole-stitched, thus giving it a more solid 
appearance, and, if it is desired to still further sub- 
due the white flannel to make a suitable trimming 
for a darker every-day tailor-made suit, it may be 
embroidered with an oblong-shaped French knot ; 
or still another way is to sew the round brass eyelet 
rings, such as are used in the finishing of waists, 
on to the flannel at regular intervals, buttonholing 
them closely with heavy embroidery silk. 
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|= principal alterations necessary in the skirts 
need not be so much in the shape as in the fin- 
ishing of the plackets in the back. The skirts 
this season are all made with very wide box- 
plaits and in many instances with triple and quad- 
ruple plaits in the back, the fullness being from 
five to six inches in width. This fullness is 
obtained absolutely by box-plaits or by a cluster of 
side-plaits stitched flatly. There must be width to 
give this new look to last year’s skirt. In making 
it over there probably may not be sufficient material, 
in which case you might substitute alternate bands 
of silk to form the effect of a wide plait in the back, 
or, again, the narrow widths of the plain velvet 
galloon braids might be used. 

Sleeves are the most important things to change 
in clothes. The differences between last year’s 
sleeves and those of this season are that the fullness 
has moved up toward the elbow, and that the major- 
ity ot the new sleeves are made with long, perfectly 


| tight forearm pieces, with the fullness confined to a 


short space from a few inches above the elbow to an 
inch or so below. Therefore, in doing over last 
year’s clothes you can recut the sleeves and make 
the lower portions tight fitting, or you can do away 
altogether with that part of the sleeve from the 


| elbow to the wrist and insert new deep musketeer 
| cuffs. 


For the softer fabrics, such as voile, etamine 
and crépe de chine, it is pretty to have narrow clus- 
ters of tucks or shirring extending along the inner 
seam of the sleeve from the wrist to the elbow. 
This removes the plain tight look which is so apt to 
exist unless these materials are made up with some 


| degree of fullness. 


The sleeves of the plainer tailor-made suits of 


| the heavier materials, such as serge and homespun, 
| are very much smaller this season. 


A bishop sleeve of an old gown or coat may be 
altered by adding a wide cuffband—wide, not 
deep. The width of the cuffband should be nearly 
equal to the width of the sleeve. 
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"Tos elongation of the shoulders is another fea- 

ture of the new clothes. One way of remodeling 
bodices into this new fashion is by means of wide 
yokes, the edges of which overlap the top of the 
sleeves. In the remodeling of last year’s clothes 
the rule of the long shoulder applies to coats, 
blouses and bodices. The simplest way to obtain 





this new effect is by 
the use of epaulet- 
shaped pieces which 
extend from the edge of 
the collar at the shoul- 
der seam down over the 
tops of the sleeves, where they widen out into cap- 
like pieces. These epaulets may be made of narrow 
bands of embroidery, or of strips of lace insertion, 
or of folds of silk, or of the bands which come 
ready-made of the different braids and heavy laces 
and embroidery combined; but all these may be done 
away with and still greater economy adhered to by 
simply using some left-over pieces of the dress itself, 
or some silk scraps which all good housewives keep, 
and arranging them to form the epaulet pieces I have 
described. These epaulets form themselves into 
points and deep round scallops over the tops of the 
sleeves and quite conceal the shoulder seams, one 
piece extending down over the shoulder seam, and 
one piece at each side an inch or two from the 
centre piece, entirely covering the shoulder seam. 
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EW women are without some kind of a silk gown. 
Probably nine women out of ten possess one of 
the satin foulards which have been so much worn 
within recent years. For some mysterious reason 
known only to fashion, the foulard gowns have been 
made to take rather a back seat, and to-day they are 
only appropriate for morning gowns and gowns for 
general wear on the shirtwaist order; this means 
that they must be made with round skirts of walk- 
ing Jength and bodices of a distinctively shirtwaist 
type; therefore, if you have a left-over gown of 
this description alter the skirt by making it into one 
of walking length and simplify the bodice on plain 
lines. If you happen to have a foulard gown 
trimmea with lace which ‘is shabby or soiled 
remove the lace and freshen the bodice with a deep 
collar of linen batiste or fine handkerchief linen, or 
trim the gown with one of the dark mercerized 
cheviots embroidered in white, or linen of the same 
shade if possible, or white linen embroidered with 
silk the color of the gown. Probably you may find 
sufficient linen in an old linen blouse or skirt to 
make the needed trimming for both the skirt and 
blouse, though it is better to keep the skirt simple 
and without any trimming. 
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F YOU have a voile gown which did service last 
year for street and church wear you can make it 
this year into a pretty gown for the same uses by 
comparatively slight changes. Chiffon cloth is a 
material which combines quite well with voile, and 
it is also a material which is very wide and cuts 
economically for sleeves. Use the upper part of the 
sleeves of your old gown for caps, and have chiffon 
or chiffon cloth for the new portions of the sleeves 
and for the deep, tight-fitting cuffs. Then have one 
of the pretty ruffled berthas of the same material to 
trim the bodice. A yard anda half of the chiffon 
cloth would be sufficient to do the whole thing, and 
this at a cost of about two dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

A gown of which you have become tired, or for 
some reason does not fit either your taste or your 
figure, may be altered nicely into one of the open- 
fronted blouse-coat suits so useful for general every- 
day or spring and summer wear. The suit may 
be either of light-weight woolen goods or one of the 
heavy-weight cotton washable materials. In either 
case the blouse may be altered into a separate 
bolero with an open front, under which may be worn 
either a thin transparent shirtwaist or a chemisette. 
Cut the blouse in three parts and set it into a deep 
belt which fits snugly around the waist. Finish the 
neck with stole ends in the front extending to the 
belt-line. The sleeves may be drawn into cuffs or 
they may be made elbow length and finished by the 
undersleeves of the chemisette or shirtwaist. The 
sleeves of the bolero jacket will not require any 
lining. 

Cotton dress skirts which have shrunken and 
are out of fashion may be made up into petticoats 
for every-day wear, or recut into pretty blouses 
and trimmed with inlet bands of plain white muslin 
or linen, embroidered in a mercerized cotton the 
shade of the material of the old skirt. 

An old black satin or silk skirt may be made over 
into a pretty blouse Eton coat and trimmed with 
some écru linen embroidery and a few narrow bands 
of broadcloth. 

Shirtwaists and blouses in which the lace has 
become torn or washed out may be altered into 
pretty under-bodices to wear with thin summer 
dresses, or they may be used again for the high- 
necked lining slips which are so much worn under 
very thin transparent summer dresses. These slips | 
are pretty when made of colored organdies to match 
the belts or summer hats which are worn with them. 
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7 FRESHEN up last year’s hats thoroughly 
brush and clean them. If you want to do over 
a hat, the crown of which is bent or no longer in 
fashion, you may change its appearance by cutting 
the entire crown out, leaving only about a quarter 
or half an inch as a band, then make a crown of 
quillings of silk or tulle. This will give you not 
only a crown but also sufficient trimming for the 
hat. Finish the edge of the brim with a very nar- 
row quilling of the same material as the crown, and 
add two choux of the same material! at the back of 
the crown beneath the brim, which will fit snugly to 
the hair. If last year’s hat is not worth doing over 
it would really be cheaper to buy one of the new and 
inexpensive untrimmed shapes of a light-weight | 
straw, or of tulle and straw combined, and trim it | 
with the left-over odds and ends from other hats. | 
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ADVANCE DESIGNS 
GAGE MILLINERY 


Spring, 1904 
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Now on display and for*sale at leadino retail 
millinery departments and establishments 


Ask for Gage Hats 


Tné Genuine bears & 5 Trade Mars 





Gage Brothers & Co. 
a a CHICAGO 


Wholesale 
only 
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VELVET 
Gown made for Miss Ethel Barrymore 


Ethel Barrymore writes: 


The Nonpareil Velvet is in- 
deed soft and silky. The gown 
Ihave just had made of tt is 
charming for evening wear. 
I am very glad to endorse it. 
Yours sincerely, 


CG Perry cud?, 


The New Mousseline quali- 
ties are light weight and 
have a most beautiful lustre. 
They are stamped ““ Non- 
pareil Finish.’’ Colors are 
guaranteed on all grades 
stamped ‘‘Fast Color.” The 
name ‘‘Nonpareil’’ on selv- 
edge and the dyers’ name, 
J. & J. M. Worrall, on 
back of every yard. 


“Nonpareil Velvet awarded 
First Gold Medals at Paris, 
London, and Amsterdam 
Exhibitions. 
























ALL COLORS AT 
FI 





= Lining Silk 
outwears the dress, as it is made of pure silk with 
no filling like ordinary taffetas. The quality has 
been improved, but the price is the same, 58 cents. 
SAMSON wear guaranteed stamped on every yard, 
iu all shades, at all lining departments. 

If your retailer does not have SAMSON SILK write to the manu- 


facturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
for a sample and information where you can purchase same. 





Bowed legs, weak ankles, 
sore, strained muscles and 
tendons, menace every child 
that learns to walk without 
this scientifically-braced 
shoe. Soft whalebone and 
perfect design give positive 
‘a safety. Baby learns more 
que kly and falls down much less often. 
on i 





shoes both prevent and relieve these 


io Chances with imitations. Take 
No Chances with baby’s soft bones, cng 
The Original from your 
he has none, send to us for booklet of full 
information. 


; J. J. LATTEMANN SHOE MFG. CO. 


$1.50 up 465 West Broadway, New York 
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Modish women are de- 
lighted with the long, 
slender waist effect se- 
cured by wearing the 


GD astute 
CORSET 


Our “Dip Hip” model is 
the one that reduces the 
hips to conform with 
present modes in gowns. 




















Many other shapes to suit different figures. 








Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Write for our “Corset Guide,’’ sent 
free; shows newest models; helps you 
choose the correct one for your figure. 


GAGE-DOWNS CoO. 
CHICAGO 
















Bernharat. 





Melba. 


| Canlield 


|Dress Shields! 








1 The of all 

| RD 

4 sane ow SHIELDS 
4] Have been worn ‘and commended by fF 
"| Melba, Maxine Elliott, Viola Allen, Bern- [ 
| hardt, Jane Hading and a host of others. 

* Have taken more first prizes than 


‘4 all other shields combined. 
: No other shield as well known, or has 


: stood the test of time as has the Canfield. 


4% Maxine Elliott. 


Viola Allen. 








OFFICES: 
New York, 
London, 
Paris and 
Hamburg. 


















This Mount Retck Lina FREE 


No work to do. 

No money to send. 

Selected with the same care 
with which we select all our fine 
ready-to-wear ladies’ garments, 
and sent to you with our com- 
pliments. 

Just write to us for it. That's all. 


Sarlands 


LADIES’ CLOTHING STORE sr 2Sti8'wo. 
LADIES! 








Here's the eye with real merit. 


Easy to find when dressing. 
IT's Impossible to see when dressed. 
IN TH PEET’S 
PATENT 
pers wwsmete> Invisible Eye 
/ Better than silk loops. Triangle 


ses, Ends keep the Eye securely in place. 
Nothing better for plackets. Black or 





TRADE white. All sizes at all stores or by mail. 
REG. 2 doz. 5c.; with Spring Heoks 10c. Sold only 
in envelopes. Look for our Trade Mark. 

PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. J 











The Ladies 


MRS. RALSTON’S ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 


their full names and addresses. 


Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 









cal and economical 

gown, which will 
answer for twelve months 
of the year, select one of 
a tatfeta. Taffeta and 
Louisine will be much used for street and house 
dresses during the spring months this year. 


|" YOU want a practi- 


Spring Coat for a Young Gir! 


How shall I make a serviceable spring and 
summer coat for a girl sixteen years of age, and of 
what material ? WAITING. 

I should advise a dark gray mixed tweed. Make 
the coat with a plaited fitted back and the front 
double-breasted and _ loose-fitting. The sleeves 
should be medium-size bell, and the neck finished 
with a fitted band of the material trimmed with 
black velvet folds. Trim the cuffs to match the 
collar and use gray bone buttons for the coat. 


Wrap to Wear Over Light Dresses 


What would you suggest for a wrap suitable to 
wear on the street, and in the evenings, over light 
dresses ? SARAH J. 

I should advise a long cloak of broadcloth or 
camel’s hair made with a full back, plaited front, 
double shoulder capes of the material, and wide, 
full-flowing sleeves finished with turnover cuffs. 
Have the cuffs and the capes finished with stitching. 


How to Make a Blue Mohair Gown 

I have some blue mohair which I wish to make up 
into a traveling and street gown. Howshali I make 
it and howshall I trim it? I want something light 
near my face. CORA. 


Make it with a nine-gored skirt trimmed around 
the lower edge with five folds of the material piped 
with dark blue and white striped silk. Have the 
bodice made with four box-plaits in front piped with 
the silk, and a narrow shoulder yoke, square across 
the shoulders and round in front, of the silk 


Altering a Sunburst Skirt 

Is there anything I can do with a sunburst plaited 
skirt to alter it ? VIRGINIA M. 

You can rip the skirt entirely apart and press the 
plaits out. If pressing will not remove the marks 
of the plaits have the dress dyed. You might alter 
the skirt by inserting a fancy-shaped yoke and a front 
panel plastron, having the side and back of the skirt 
plaited. 


Dress for a Nineteen-Year-Old Girl 


How shall I make up a brown zibeline dress fora 
girl of nineteen to wear to informal evening enter- 
tainments ? LUCILLE. 

Make it with a full skirt made with a gored hip 
yoke, and trim it around the lower edge with many 
rows of narrow brown velvet ribbon. Make the 
bodice with a deep round yoke and a bertha of écru 
linen lace; the sleeves with caps of the zibeline 
trimmed with the velvet ribbon, and the lower parts 
with finely-plaited brown chiffon. 


Belt for a Black Gown 

Will you tell me what kind of a belt to wear with 
a dressy black gown and also with black skirts and 
white bodices ? _B.G. 

A jet belt is pretty, particularly when made in a 
high girdle shape pointed in the back and narrower 
in the front. Make the foundation of the belt of 
silk and cover it with jet sequins. 


Gown for a Spring Bride 

Will you suggest a gown for a spring bride suit- 
able for street and general wear? Ido not wish a 
tailor suit. SPRING BRIDE. 

A gown of brown canvas or hopsacking, made 
over a green foundation silk lining, and trimmed 
with brown lace. This, if worn with a dark green 
straw toque hat, would be pretty and smart. 


Collars and Stocks for a Schoolgirl 
Please tell a schoolgirl what kind of collars and 
stocks to wear with her school dresses. GIRLIE. 
Plain hemstitched muslin ones are pretty, also 
linen Eton collars with soft silk ties. For the 
better dresses collar and cuff sets of pongee silk are 
pretty when trimmed with insertions of lace. 


A Blouse and a Hat for Spring 

What shall I choose as a waist to wear with a 
spring tailor gown of brown cheviot? Also suggest 
a hat. ELEANOR R. 

A pretty blouse would be one of soft silk in 
brown, made quite simply and worn with a dainty 
set of lingerie collars and cuffs. A simple hat of 
brown or butter-color straw, trimmed smartly with 
flat loops of brown ribbon velvet, would be suitable 
for spring wear. 


A Traveling Suit 
Please suggest a traveling suit for a young 
woman. MABEL B. 
An ordinary walking-suit of tweed, cheviot, serge, 
coarse etamine or mohair would be correct. A 
smooth blue serge would be excellent, made with a 
short, double-breasted jacket and a kilted skirt. 


Yoke for a Voile Gown 

In remodeling a gown of blue voile what could 1 
use for a yoke? JANET. 

You might use tucked blue mousseline de soie or 
chiffon, all-over lace in an écru tone or white, or 
you might have a yoke of embroidered batiste. 
Very dainty yokes are made of bands of embroidered 
batiste with narrow Valenciennes lace insertion 
between. For warm weather these yokes, if quite 
small, are prettier if made without any lining. 


To Remove Mildew 

What will remove mil- 
dew froma fine white pin- 
afore? A MOTHER. 

There are several ways 
toremove mildew. Most 
methods injure the fabric, often leaving tiny holes 
where the mildew spots have been. The safest 
plan is to steep the article in soap and water, and, 
keeping it wet, expose it to the sun. If this fail 
try salts of lemon. 


A Good Petticoat 

When silk is undesirable for a petticoat what 
would you suggest as a substitute ? Pe Me 

Moreen, mohair or a good quality of sateen will 
make an excellent petticoat. A very pretty one 
may be made of chambray gingham with a bias 
flounce, the edge of the flounce being cut in scallops 
and finished with a buttonhole stitch in heavy 
floss. 


Black Suit for a Bride 
Is a black suit inappropriate for a traveling 
costume for a bride ? 0. O. 
No, not at all, if worn with a light-colored or 
all-white blouse, and a colored toque, such as green 
or maroon. 


Coat Without Lining 

Could a jacket of cheviot be made up without a 
silk lining ? CAREFUL. 

Yes, a jacket of cheviot, if intended for. wear dur- 
ing the warmer months, could be made up without 
a lining. Indeed, many jackets are made so. A 
very nice plan is to have a lining of taffeta just 
across the shoulders and chest. 


Appropriate Neckwear 

What neckwear is correct for wear with plain 
cotton or linen shirtwaists ? G. CRAIG. 

Collar-bands of the same material as the waist are 
correct, as are also stocks of black satin or silk, or 
even of striped silk, finished with a small ‘‘ butterfly ”’ 
bow in front. With these are worn white protection 
collars of some sort. 


A Serviceable Jacket 
What would be a serviceabie jacket for wear dur- 
ing the spring and summer ? Mrs. M. F. 
One of the most useful purchases a woman can 
make is the well-tailored coat of covert cloth. This 
material is always in vogue, and it is of a most 
durable character. 


Frock for a Girl of Twelve 
Please advise me what would make a nice best 
dress for my daughter of twelve. Mrs. L. L.S. 
Cashmere, veiling, etamine and wool batiste are 
allexcellent. A small-size shepherd’s plaid in thin 
wool would be attractive also. 


Business Skirt 

What material would make a good separate skirt 
intended for business wear during the coming 
months ? e 

A skirt of flecked tweed, or of gray, blue or 
brown mixed cheviot, would be both pretty and 
serviceable. Plain, smooth, blue serge or a quiet 
Scotch plaid would also be attractive. Make the 
skirt up after a plaited model of instep length. 
Such a skirt would require no lining. 


Summer Shirtwaists 
In selecting materials for summer shirtwaists 
shall I have them white or colored ? 
PERPLEXED. 
White is at present preferred in shirtwaists, 
though many dainty blouses of the dressy order will 
be seen in écru, blue and lavender. 


Laundering Collars 


When using starch in my lingerie collars I 
notice the collars rub and roughen my throat. How 
can this be avoided ? K.L.YV 

If you will iron the collars while they are quite 
wet, first placing a clean piece of muslin over 
them, you will find them quite stiff enough without 
starch. 


To Shrink Muslin 
How can I best shrink white goods before making 
it up? DOUBTFUL. 
Place the material in a tub of hot water and allow 
it to remain there for several hours. Then hang it 
up to dry without wringing. To shrink well the 
slower the drying, the better. 


Fancy Tailored Suit 
Will a rather fancy tailored suit be appropriate 
for calling if made with the skirt to escape the 
ground ? HELEN. 
Certainly such a suit would be appropriate. 
Nowadays very good gowns are made with the 
skirts just escaping the ground. 


Hat for Riding 
Please suggest a hat to be worn with a riding 
habit in warm weather. I want it for country use. 
ESTELLE S. 
A small black sailor of rough straw is correct, as is 
also the Continental shape of the same straw. These 
models are to be had at the good women hatters. 


A Between-Season Hat 

I want a between-season hat. One that I can also 
wear in the spring. WhatshallI buy? HELEN. 

A hat of black lace and taffeta would be most 
useful. The crown should be made of the silk, and 
the brim of lace put on full. 
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‘*‘POMPADOUR FORM” 


CORSETS 


Fashion has conceived a new figure, the 

“Pompadour Form.”’ It is designed to pro- 
mote and encourage a new contour. All the 
dash and modishness of the old figure re- 
tained, while unseemly exaggeration is com- 
pletely eliminated. 

Style, gracefulness and comfort compete 
for supremacy in this truly majestic form. 

Gored so as to taper the waist, and of 
ample length in skirt to develop the new 


“ DROOPING HIPS” 


Style 480, white batiste, $1.00 
Style 490, white batiste, $1.50 


At your dealers or sent prepaid upon receipt 
of price. 


150 STYLES. 
A SHAPE FOR EVERY FIGURE. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 
New York Detroit Chicago 


Write Dept. L 67, Detroit, for free booklet. 








Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle bod 
and corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed wit 
torchon lace. ‘ Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attach- 
ment over the shoulder. 
Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN’S STYLE, 99A, age 1 to12 . . 50 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199, age 10 to 16 75 cents 
Descriptive catalogue free. For sale ev erywhere. 
THE C.N. CHADWICK COMPANY 
Fourth Ave. and Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM AND 
CORSET COMBINED 



























is the only garment of its kind that will No Hooks 

give a Perfect to every lady. No Clasps 

Tailors and Dressmakers prefer fitting No Eyelets 
garments over these forms, as the full No Strings 
front gives graceful and natural curves, No Heavy 

and requires no padding or interlining. Steels 


Leading physicians recommend these 
garments as 
health restorers. 
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Imitations and substitutes will 
be offered, therefore insist upon 
having what you ask for. See 
that the name 


SAHLIN 


is stamped on the garment. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from the 
manufacturers. Every garment 
is guaranteed. Two styles, 
high and low bust, made in 
extra quality sateen, white, 
drab, and black, also summer 
netting. Best Quality $1. 50; Medium $1.00. Give bust and 
waist measure and length of ‘waist from armpit to waist line. 
Catalogue and interesting literature free. Write today. 


Patented 
July 26th, 
1898. 


| THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 47 Fulton St., Chicago 

























Pillsbury’s, 
it isn’t the 
Best Flour. 


Thirty thousand barrels a day 
is the capacity of the mills of the 


Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal Wheat 
Food, for Breakfast, Dinner and Supper. 
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The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of the finest mechanical devices 
invented since the beginning of this industry. 


Gear,nme ts Chainless Bicycles 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to change from high to low gear for hill climb- 
ing and difficult roads. 





Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, III. 
“ Columbia ” “Cleveland” | “Crescent” “Rambler” 
“Tribune” “Crawford” | “Monarch” “Imperial” 
“Fay Juveniles” “Crescent Juveniles” 








Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 



































A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all No Buttons No Trouble 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Patent Nos. 528,988 —550,233. 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 











From a diet of milk to 


CREAM of WHEAT 


is the evolution of thousands of children with 
sturdy bodies and active minds. It is a 
good foundation for any constitution. 


DAINTY BREAKFAST AND 
DELICIOUS DESSERT 
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“(As Pure as Delictous”’ 


Is pure, rich milk, and an extract of selected 
malted grain in powder torm. 

Phe milk is trom our sanitary dairies, the herds 
are regularly inspected by our experts, and the 
milk rigidly tested by our chemists. 

The malt is produced in our own malt houses 
by our special process, and only carefully selected 
grains are used. 
~ Horlick’s Malted Milk is a refreshing tood 
drink, relished as a light luncheon or as a table 
beverage by every crowing and grown member 


Pe] of every family. It is more beneficial and deli 
cious than tea or cottee. 

\ nourishing, easily digested tood for persons 
with impatred digestion ; recuperative in fatigued 
conditions. “Paken hot upon retiring, it induces 

S retreshing sleep. 
»" 


Instantly prepared by simply stirring the pow 
der in water. Also in PABL.E TV torm, in both 
natural and chocolate flavors. 

Our Booklet tells of many other valuable uses ; 


mailed with sample, tree, upon request. 
At all Druyyists 


Ask tor HORII K’S, the original ; all others 


are 
Horlick’s FoodCo., Racine, Wis., U.S. / 


} Farringdon Road, London, England. 
<s St. Peters Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Wnitatlons, 
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OUR SPECIAL PROCESS 
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EVERY QUARTOF MILK 
IS 
SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED 
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